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X  HE  objects  of  Pharmacy  are  the  Preservation,  Prepara¬ 
tion,  and  Composition  of  Medicines.  These,  in  the  state 
in  which  they  are  afforded  by  nature,  are  not  always  best 
adapted  to  the  treatment  of  disease :  they  are  in  many 
cases  liable  to  change  from  spontaneous  decompositions, 
which  require  therefore  to  be  counteracted :  'their  powers 
sometimes  reside,  not  in  the  entire  matter  of  which  they 
consist,  but  in  principles  capable  of  being  extracted,  and 
which  are  emplpyed  with  advantage  in  an  insulated  state, 
or  under  peculiar  forms  ;  by  chemicaj  combinations,  reme-' 
dies  altogether  new  are  obtained ;  and,  lastly,  medicines 
frequently  require  to  be  combined  to  fulfil  particular  indi¬ 
cations,  or  they  are  rendered  less  ungrateful,  more  safe, 
and  even  more  active,  when  given  in  a  state  of  mixture. 
Pharmacy,  regarded  as  an  art,  prescribes  the  rules  by 
which  the  operations  for  the  attainment  of  these  objects 
are  conducted,  and  as  a  science  unfolds  the  principles  on 
which  they  depend. 
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2  PHARMACY. 

The  Preservation  of  Medicines  is,  generally  speaking, 
the  least  important  part  of  Pharmacy.  Those  which  are 
most  liable  to  decomposition  are  the  vegetable  products, 
many  of  which,  especially  when  the  re-action  of  their  ele- 
ments  is  favoured  by  humidity,  suffer  such  changes  as 
weaken  their  medicinal  properties.  Changes,  productive 
of  the  same  result,  are  not  unfrequently  occasioned  by  the 
action  of  air  and  light.  The  methods  by  which  these  are 
counteracted,  of  which  the  most  important  is  Exsiccation, 
belong  to  this  division  of  pharmacy.  It  includes,  too,  the 
few  general  rules  which  are  observed  in  collecting  plants 
in  that  state  of  vigour  and  maturity  in  which  they  are 
possessed  of  the  greatest  degree  of  activity.  And  there 
belong  to  it  also  those  operations  which  are  necessary  to 
preserve  unaltered  the  few  animal  products  employed  in 
medicine. 

Under  the  second  branch  of  Pharmacy,  the  Preparation 
of  Medicines,  are  included  a  number  of  important  opera¬ 
tions,  agreeing  in  general  in  affording  substances  different, 
more  or  less,  in  chemical  constitution,  from  the  substances 
operated  on. 

The  medicinal  powers  of  vegetable  substances,  it  has  al¬ 
ready  been  remarked,  frequently  reside  in  peculiar  proxi¬ 
mate  principles,  which,  from  their  relations  to  certain  sol¬ 
vents,  '  can  be  separated  from  each  other ;  and  thus,  in 
many  cases,  the  principle  on  which  the  medicinal  activity 
of  the  substance  depends,  can  be  obtained  in  a  pure,  and, 
if  necessary,  in  a  concentrated  state.  Resins,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  are  dissolved  by  alkohol,  gums  by  water,  extractive  ' 
matter  by  either  of  these  liquids,  or  by  a  mixture  of  both ; 
and  by  this  separation  important  advantages  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  ;  the  medicine  is  rendered  more  certain  in  its  ope¬ 
ration  ;  it  is  more  easily  preserved,  or  more  conveniently 
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administered.  On  this  are  founded  the  various  pharma¬ 
ceutic  preparations  of  infusions,  decoctions,  tinctures,  me¬ 
dicated  wines  or  vinegars,  and  extracts  ; — forms  under 
which  medicines  are  often  employed  in  preference  to  their 
natural  state. 

The  proximate  principles  of  plants  are  sometimes  ob¬ 
tained  apart  by  other  processes,  as  by  distillation,  or  even 
by  mechanical  expression,  whence  other  forms  of  prepara¬ 
tion  are  obtained. 

To  this  division  belong'too  the  Saline  and  Metallic  Pre¬ 
parations.  These  are  entirely  the  results  of  chemical  pro¬ 
cesses  ;  they  are  new  remedies  formed  by  chemical  com¬ 
bination,  and  are  possessed  of  properties  altogether  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  of  the  substances  from  which  they  are 
prepared. 

In  all  these  preparations,  chemical  changes  are  produ¬ 
ced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Medicines  are  also,  how¬ 
ever,  frequently  given  in  a  state  of  mixture,  in  which  they 
either^  exert  no  mutual  chemical  action,^  or  none  produc¬ 
ing  any  modification  of  their  powers.  This  forms  what  is 
named  Composition  in  Pharmacy.  It  is  employed  with 
different  views ;  sometimes,  for  example,  to  conceal  a  me¬ 
dicine,  to  render  it  less  unpleasant,  or  to  give  it  a  conve¬ 
nient  form.  And  frequently  more  important  advantages 
are  attained  ;  the  action  of  one  medicine  on  the  system, 
or  on  a  particular  organ,  so  fair  co-operating  with  that  of 
another,  as  to  render  its  operation  more  certain,  or  more 
powerful,  or  even  sometimes  giving  rise  to  such  a  modifi¬ 
cation,  as  to  produce  an  effect  different  from  that  which 
would  be  obtained  from  the  action  of  either. 
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Pharmacy,  as  practised  in  this  country,  is  regulated  by 
the  Pharmacopoeias  of  the  respective  Colleges.  ♦  As  many 
of  the  processes  inserted  in  the^e  are  necessarily  alike,  I 
had  formerly  given  an  "entire  translation  of  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia  only,  and  introduced  merely  those  prepa¬ 
rations  in  the  London  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias  which 
are  peculiar  or  important.  But  in  the  last  edition  of  this 

work,  I  considered  it  preferable  to  give  a  translation  of 

*  .  ' 
the  processes  of  all  the  Pharmacopoeias,  as  more  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  conveying  a  more  full  and  distinct  view  of  Phar¬ 
macy,  and  this  plan  I  have  adhered  to  in  the  present  edi¬ 
tion.  The  order  of  the  chapters,  and  their  titles,  are  those 
of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia ;  and  under  each  I  have 
inserted  the  corresponding  preparations  of  the  other  Phar-* 
macopoeias. 
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CHAR  L 

PREPARATIONS  OF  SOME  SIMPLE  MEDICINES. 

XT  NDEii  this  title  given  to  the  first  Chapter  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Pharmacopoeia,  a  few  simple  preparations,  which 
could  not  well  be  placed  under  the  other  chapters,  are  in¬ 
serted.  I  have  added  to  it  some  similar  preparations  from 
the  London  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias. 

Herbarum  et  elorum  exsiccatio,  '  Drying  of  Herbs 
and  Flowers.  Edin. 

“  Herbs  and  Flowers  are  to  be  dried  with  the  gentle  heat 

of  a  stove,  or  a  common  fire,  in  such  a  quantity  that  the 

' 

drying  may  be  performed  as  quickly  as  possible.  Their 
virtues  are  thus  best  preserved,  the  mark  of  which  is  their 
retaining  completely  their  native  colour.  The  leaves  of 
hemlock,  and  others  containing  a  subtile  volatile  matter, 
are,  immediately  after  drying,  to  be  rubbed  to  powder, 
artd  kept  in  glass  vessels  well  stopt.’^ 

Herbarum  EXSICCATIO.  Drying  of  Herbs.  Dubl 

Let  the  recent  leaves  of  the  herb  gathered  When  in 
flower  be  put  into  paper  bags,  and  exposed  to  a  low  degree 
of  heat  for  an  hour ;  then  spread  them  lightly  on  a  sieve, 
and  dry  them  as  quickly  as  possible,  taking  care  that  their 
green  colour  is  not  injured’ by  too  high  a  heat:  if  they 
are  to  be  used  under  the  form  of  powder,  let  them  be 
redtfced  to  powder  immediately,  and  let  this  be  kept  in 
opaque  phials  well  closed.  Herbs  and  Flowers  from  which 
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oils  and  distilled  waters  are  to  be  procured,  ought  to  be 
dried  as  soon  as  they  are  gathered.'^ 

By  drying  herbs  and  flowers,  or  expelling  a  great  part 
of  the  water  they  contain,  those  spontaneous  chemical  chan¬ 
ges  which  are  favoured  by  humidity  are  prevented,  and 
they  are  rendered  capable  of  being  preserved.  The  more 
quickly  they  are  dried,  they  retain  in  general  their  virtues 
more'  completely,  care  only  being  taken  that  too  much 
heat  be  not  applied,  as  from  this,  part  of  their  volatile 
principles  would  be  dissipated,  and  their  flavour  and  me¬ 
dicinal  qualities  impaired.  Even  when  dried,  they  suffer 
'  some  changes  in  keeping,  probably  from  the  action  of  the 
air  and  light ;  and  some  do  so  more  rapidly  than  others. 
Hemlock,  in  particular,  has  its  colour  and  odour  impaired 
in  a  very  short  time ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  exclude 
it  from  the  air,  and  likewise  from  exposure  to  light. 

SciLLA  MARiTiMA  EXSiccATA.  Dried  Sea  Squill.  Ed. 

Cut  the  root  of  the  sea  squill,  its  outer  covering  having 
been  removed,  transversely,  into  thin  slices,  and  dry  it  by 
a  gentle  heat.  The  mark  of  its  being  properly  dried  is, 
that  while  it  is  rendered  friable  it  retains  its  bitterness  and 
acrimony.’’ 

PuLVis  sciLLiE.  Powder  of  Squill.  Dub. 

“  Let  the  roots  of  squill,  freed  from  their  membranous 
integuments,  and  cut  into  transverse  slices,  be  dried  on  a 
sieve  with  a  gentle  heat :  then  reduce  them  to  powder, 
which  must  be  kept  in  glass  phials  well  stopt.” 

The  layers  of  squill  root  being  covered  by  a  thin  mem¬ 
brane,  can  be  dried  properly  only  by  being  cut  into  trans¬ 
verse  slices.  By  the  drying,  the  squill  loses  about  four- 
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fifths  of  its  weight,  and  with  little  diminution  of  its  powers, 
if  too  much  heat  has  not  been  applied.  It  is  in  this  state 
that  it  is  commonly  employed  in  medicine,  and  for  other 
pharmaceutic  preparations.  It  requires  to  be  kept  in  a  dry 
place,  as  otherwise  it  regains  its  softness,  and  is  liable  to 
become  mouldy.  Though  the  Dublin  college  order  it  to  be 
reduced  to  powder,  it  is  better  to  preserve  the  dried  root 
without  pounding  it.  It  should  be  prepared,  too,  only  in  a 
small  quantity  at  a  time ;  and  in  general  the  recent  squill 
will  be  found  more  certain  and  uniform  in  strength. 

PuLPARUM  EXTRACTio.  Extraction  of  Pulps.  Ed. 

“  Those  fruits  which  afford  a  pulp,  if  they  are  unripe,  or 
if  ripe  and  dry,  boil  with  a  little  water,  that  they  may  be¬ 
come  soft.  Then  express  the  pulp  through  a  hair-sieve, 
and  boil  it  with  a  gentle  heat  in  an  earthen  vessel,  stirring 

t 

it  frequently  that  it  may  not  burn,  until  it  attain  the  con¬ 
sistence  of  honey. 

‘  ^  The  pulp  of  cassia  fistula  is  to  be  boiled  from  the  bruis¬ 
ed  pod ;  and  then,  by  evaporating  the  water,  to  be  reduc¬ 
ed  to  the  due  consistence.  The  pulps  of  ripe  and  fresh 
fruits  are  to  be  pressed  through  a  sieve,  without  previous 
boiling.” 

PuLPARUM  EXTRACTIO.  Extraction  of  Pulps.  Dub. 

“  Fruits,  the  pulps  of  which  are  to  be  extracted,  if  they 
are  unripe,  or,  if  ripe  and  dry,  are  to  be  boiled  with  a 
small  quantity  of  water  until  they  become  soft.  The  pulps 
being  pressed  through  a  h^ir-sieve  are  to  be  evaporated  to 
a  proper  consistence,  by  a  slow  evaporation.” 

These  directions  are  given  principally  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  pulps  of  several  fruits  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  Electuary  of  Senna.  Pulps  are  seldom 
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otherwise  medicinally  employed,  and  they  cannot  be  long 
preserved  unchanged. 

/ 

The  following  general  directions  are  given  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  Pharmacopoeia,  with  regard  to  collecting  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

Vegetabilia.  Vegetables.  Lond. 

Vegetables  are  to  be  gathered  from  the  soil  and  situa¬ 
tions  where  they  spontaneously  grow,  at  a  dry  season,  and 
when  not  moistened  with  rain  or  dew :  they  ought  to  be 
collected  annually,  and  if  they  have  been  kept  for  a  longer 
period,  ought  to  be  rejected. 

Roots,  in  general,  are  to  be  dug  up  before  their  stalks 
or  leaves  shoot  forth. 

“  Barks  ought  to  be  collected  at  that  season  at  which 
they  are  most  easily  separated  from  the  wood. 

Leaves  are  to  be  gathered  after  the  flowers  have  un¬ 
folded,  and  before  the  seeds  have  ripened. 

Flowers  are  to  be  collected  recently  blown. 

“  Seeds  are  to  be  taken  when  they  are  ripe,  and  before 
they  begin  to  fall  from  the  plant.  They  ought  to  be  pre¬ 
served  in  the  seed  vessels.” 

Vegetabilium  prjbparatio.  Preparation  of  Vegetables. 

Lond. 

Vegetables,  soon  after  they  are  collected,  those  ex¬ 
cepted  which  are  to  be  used  in  the  recent  state,  are  to  be 
spread  out  lightly,  so  as  to  dry  as  quick  as  possible,  with  a 
heat  so  gentle,  that  their  colour  may  not  change  ;  they  are 
then  to  be  kept  in  proper  vessels,  or  situations  where  the 
access  of  light  and  humidity  may  be  excluded. 

Roots,  which  are  ordered  to  be  kept  fresh,  ought  to  be 
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buried  in  dry  sand.  The  root  of  squill,  before  drying  i|, 
is  to  be  cut  transversely  into  thin  slices,  the  outer  dry  lay¬ 
ers  being  removed. 

Pulpy  fruits,  if  they  are  not  ripe,  or,  if  ripe  and  dry, 
are  to  be  exposed  in  a  damp  place  until  they  become  soft, 
then  press  out  the  pulp  through  a  hair-sieve,  afterwards 
boil  with  a  gentle  heat,  stirring  frequently  *,  lastly,  dissi¬ 
pate  the  water  by  the  heat  of  a  water  bath,  until  it  has  be^ 
come  of  the  proper  consistence. 

On  the  pods  of  cassia  bruised,  pour  boiling  water,  so  as 
to  wash  out  the  pulp,  which  press  first  through  a  sieve  with 
large  holes,  afterwards  through  a  hair-sieve,  then  evaporate 
the  water  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  until  the  pulp  attain 
the  proper  consistence. 

Press  the  pulp  or  juice  of  ripe  and  fresh  fruits  through 
a  sieve,  without  any  previous  boiling.” 


Gummi  Resina;.  Gum  Resins.  Lond. 

Separate  Opium  carefully  from  extraneous  substances, 
especially  on  its  external  surface.  Let  it  be  kept  in  the 
state  of  Soft  Opium,  fit  for  forming  pills  ;  and  Hard 
Opium,  rendered  so  by  having  been  dried  in  the  heat  of  a 
water-bath,  so  that  it  can  be  rubbed  to  powder. 

“  Those  Gum- Resins  are  to  be  accounted  of  the  best 
quality,  which  can  be  selected  so  pure,  as  to  require  no  pu- 
urification.  If  they  appear  to  be  less  pure  than  this,  boil 
them  in  water  until  they  become  soft,  and  press  them  by  a 
press  through  an  hempen  bag  j  then  put  them  aside,  that 
the  resinous  part  may  subside.  The  liquor  above  being 
poured  off,  evaporate  it  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  adding 
towards  the  end  of  the  evaporation  the  resinous  part,  and 
m'ixing  it  thoroughly  with  the  gummy  part  into  one  mass. 
Those  Gum-Resins  which  melt  easily  may  be  purified 
by  being  put  into  an  ox  bladder,  and  kept  in  boiling  water 
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until  they  become  soft,  so  ihstt  they  may  be  separated  from 
the  impurities  by  being  pressed  through  an  hempen  cloth. 

The  Balsam  of  Storax  is  to  be  dissolved  in  rectified 
spirit ;  and  strained ;  the  spirit  is  then  to  be  distilled  with 
a  gentle  heat,  until  the  balsam  become  of  the  proper  con¬ 
sistence.” 

Styrax  purificata.  Purified  Storax.  Thib, 

Digest  Storax  in  water  with  a  gentle  heat,  until  it  be¬ 
come  soft ;  then  press  it  between  iron  plates  heated  by 
boiling  water  ;  and  lastly  free  it  from  the  water.” 

These  directions  for  the  purification  of  Gum- resins, 
are  the  most  proper  perhaps  that  can  be  given  %  but  they 
are  omitted  by  the  Edinburgh  College,  as  it  is  always  pre¬ 
ferable  to  use  them  medicinally,  only  when  in  that  state 
in  which  they  do  not  require  purification ;  for,  however 
cautiously  the  operation  may  be  performed,  they  are  liable 
to  suffer  some  change,  either  from  the  dissipation  of  vola¬ 
tile  principles,  or  from  changes  of  composition  in  those 
which  are  fixed.  The  process  is  admissible,  therefore,  on¬ 
ly  with  regard  to  gum-resins  which  are  to  be  applied  ex¬ 
ternally,  as  ammoniac  or  galbanum,  when  they  are  to  form 
the  basis  of  plasters.  Storax  is  a  substance  so  rarely  em¬ 
ployed  in  medicine,  that  the  ordering  it  to  be  purified 
is  superfluous ;  and  the  process  given  by  the  Dublin  Col¬ 
lege,  though  more  economical  than  that  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  must  occasion  some  dissipation  of  its  odo¬ 
rous  matter,  on  wLich  all  its  powers  depend.  The  direc¬ 
tions  given  by  the  London  College  with  regard  to  Opium, 
though  not  very  necessary,  are  preferable  to  a  process  for¬ 
merly  admitted,  and  which  is  to  be  afterwards  noticed,  as 
still  retained  in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  in  which  opium 
is  dissolved  in  proof  spirit,  and  the  tincture  is  strained,  and 
again  evaporated  to  the  due  consistence, — a  process  in 
which  the  opium  always  sustains  a  diminution  of  power. 
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Pr.eparata  ex  animalibus.  Preparations  from  Animals. 
Loud. 

Adeps  PRiEPARATA.  Prepared  Lard.  Lond. 

Cut  the  fat  into  small  pieces  ;  then  press  it,  liquefied 
by  a  gentle  heat,  through  linen.” 

Adeps  suillus  pra:paratus.  Prepared  Hogs  Lard. 
Dub. 

Let  fresh  lard,  cut  into  small  pieces,  be  melted  by  a 
gentle  heat,  and  strained  by  pressing  it  through  a  cloth. 

“  Lard,  which  is  prepared  by  those  who  sell  it,  and  which 
is  preserved  with  salt,  is  to  be  melted  with  twice  its  w'eight 
of  boiling  water,  the  mixture  being  well  stirred.  It  is  then 
to  be  set  aside  to  cool,  and  the  lard  is  to  be  separated.” 
Sevujvi  pr^paratum.  Prepared  Suet.  Lond. 

‘‘  Cut  suet  into  pieces  5  then  press  it,  melted  by  a  gen¬ 
tle  heat  through  linen.” 

The  design  of  these  processes  is  to  free  the  fat  from  the 
membranous  fibres  intermixed  with  it  5  but  as  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  prepared  before  it  is  brought  to  the  shops,  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  College  have  omitted  the  directions  they  formerly 
gave.  If  the  heat  be  raised  too  high,  the  fat  acquires  a 
brown  colour  and  empyreumatic  smell ;  it  is  therefore  usu¬ 
ally  melted  with  a  little  water,  by  which  this  is  prevented, 

,  Cera  flava  purificata.  Purified  Yellow  \Yax.  Dub. 
‘‘  Take  of  yellow  wax  any  quantity,  melt  it  with  a  mo¬ 
derate  heat ;  take  off  the  scum,  and  after  allowing  it  to 
settle,  pour  it  off  from  the  impurities.”  • 

Cornu  ustum.  Burnt  Horn.  Lond.  ^ 

Burn  pieces  of  horn  in  an  open  fire,  until  they  be¬ 
come  perfectly  white ;  then  rub  them  to  powder,  and  pre¬ 
pare  them  in  the  same  manner  that  chalk  is  prepared,” 
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PuLvis  CORNU  CERViNT  USTL  Powder  of  Buoit  Harts¬ 
horn.  Dub. 

“  Burn  pieces  of  Hartshorn,  until  they  become  perfect¬ 
ly  wliite,  then  reduce  them  to  a'  very  fine  powder.” 

Horn  consists  chiefly  of  indurated  albumen,  with  a  por¬ 
tion  of  gelatin  ;  the  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime^it  con¬ 
tains  is  usually  small,  and  in  this  respect  it  differs  essential¬ 
ly  from  bone.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  the  horns  of 
the  deer  approach  closely  id  bone  in  composition,  and  af¬ 
ford  a  large  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  when  calcined. 
The  Dublin  College,  therefore,  properly  name  Hartshorn 
as  the  kind  of  Horn  to  be  burnt.  During  the  burning, 
the  gelatin  of  the  horn  is  decomposed  ;  its  carbonaceous 
matter  partly  remains,  giving  a  black  colour  ;  but  by  con¬ 
tinuing  the  heat,  this  also  is  burnt  out.  The  phosphate  of 
lime,  which  is  the  product  of  the  process,  is  a  substance 
apparently  inert,  though,  from  a  theoretical  vjew  as  to  the 
cause  of  rickets  and  mollities  ossium,  it  has  been  proposed 
to  be  given  as  a  remedy  in  these  diseases.  It  is  used  to  re¬ 
duce  substances  which  are  soft  and  tenacious,  as  opium,  to 
powder,  being  rubbed  along  with  them ;  and  is  better 
adapted  to  this  purpose  than  chalk,  which  is  sometimes 
employed,  as  it  is  more  gritty.  Its  powder  is  sometimes 
employed  as  a  dentifrice. 

Spongia  usta.  Burnt  Sponge.  Lond.  , 

“  Cut  sponge  into  pieces  ;  and  bruise  it,  so  that  it  may 
be  freed  from  adhering  extraneous  bodies ;  then  burn  it  in 
a  close 4ron  vessel,  until  it  become  black  and  friable;  last¬ 
ly,  rub  it  into  a  very  fine  powder.” 

PuLvis  spongia:  usta:.  Powder  of  Burnt  Sponge.  Dub. 

Bruise  sponge  cut  in  small  pieces,  so  as  to  free  it  from 
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small  stones ;  then  burn  it  in  a  close  iron  vessel,  until  it  be¬ 
come  black# and  friable  *,  and,  lastly,  reduce  it  to  powder.’^ 

Burnt  sponge  has  been  celebrated  as  a  remedy  in  bron- 
chocele,  nnd  in  scrofulous  affections  of  the  glands,  given  in 
a  dose  from  20  to  30  grains.  It  contains  carbonate  and  mu¬ 
riate  of  soda  and  carbonaceous  matter.  Jt  has  been  stated 
as  a  reason  for  its  being  retained  in  the  London  Pharma¬ 
copoeia,  that  it  produces  effects  as  a  medicine,  which  are 
not  to  be  obtained  from  a  mixture  of  the  saline  matter  and 
charcoal  alone. 

PuLvis  QUERcus  MARiNiE-  Powder  of  Sea  Oak,  or  Sea 

Wrack.  Dub. 

Take  of  sea  wrack  with  its  vesicles  any  quantity.  Dry 
and  free  it  from  its  impurities  ;  then  expose  it  in  an  iron 
pqt  or  crucible,  to  which  a  perforated  cover  is  adapted,  to 
the  fire,  until  the  vapours  which  arise  having  ceased,  the 
mass  becomes  of  a  dull  red.  BMuce  the  carbonaceous 
matter  which  remains  to  powder.” 

This  substance  is  analogous  to  the  preceding  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  is  supposed  to  have  similar  medicinal  powers. 


Testae  praiparaTvE.  Prepared  Shells.  Lond. 

‘‘  Wash  the  shells  previously  freed  from  impurities  with 
boiling  water  ;  then  prepare  them  in  the  manner  ordered 
with  regard  to  chalk.” 

OsTREARUM  TESTA  PRAPARATA.  Prepared  Oyster  Shells. 
Dub. 

OvokuM  TESTA  PRAPARATA.  Prepared  Egg  Shells.  Dub. 
These  are  to  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  chalk. 

These  substances  are  supposed  to  afford  varieties  of  car- 
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bonate  of  lime  purer  than  prepared  chalk.  The  product 
is  at  least  more  smooth,  and  free  from  the  coarser  earthy 
matter  diffused  througii  chalk.  It  contains  too  a  portion 
of  animal  matter,  probably  gelatin,  but  so  highly  indura¬ 
ted  as  not  to  be  easily  extracted  by  water,  and  not  to  be 
liable  to  spontaneous  decomposition.  They  are  in  com¬ 
mon  use  as  antacids,  and  operate  by  the  neutralizing  power 
of  the  lime  which  is  their  base. 


Under  this  Chapter,  the  Edinburgh  College  have  in¬ 
serted  a  preparation  of  sulphur,  the  Washed  Sulphur  ;  to 
which  may  be  added,  the  Precipitated  Sulphur  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Pharmacopoeia. 

I 

Sulphur  sublimatum  lotum.  Washed  Sublimed  Sul¬ 
phur.  Ed.  . 

Take  of  Sublimed  Sulphur,  one  pounds  Water,  four 
pounds.  Boil  the  sulphur  for  a  short  time  in  the  water ; 
then  pour  off  this  water,  and  adding  cold  water  wash  away 
all  the  acid ;  lastly,  dry  the  sulphur.’^ 

y 

Sulphur  lotum.  Washed  Sulphur.  Lond.  * 

“  Take  of  Sublimed  Sulphur,  a  pound.  Pour  upon  it 
boiling  water,  that  the  acid,  if  there  is  any,  may  be  wash¬ 
ed  out ;  Then  dry.” 

Sulphur  sublimatum  lotum.  Washed  Sublimed  Sul- 
/ 

phur.  Dub. 

‘‘  Let  warm  water  be  poured  on  sublimed  sulphur,  and 
let  the  washing  be  repeated  as  long  as  the  water  poured 
off  has  received  any  acidity,  which  may  be  known  by  the 
test  of  litmus.  Dry  the  sulphur  on  bibulous  paper.” 

The  sublimation  of  sulphur  is  usually  conducted  on  a 
large  scale,  and  the  vapours  of  the  sulphur,  which  first 
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rise,  receiving  a  little  oxygen  from  the  atmospheric  air  of 
the  subliming  vessel,  or  of  the  chamber  in  v^’hich  they  are 
condensed,  a  slight  degree  of  acidity  is  liable  to  be  acqui¬ 
red,  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  process  to  remove.  Any 
acidity,  however,  is  so  slight,  that  it  is  scarcely  percepti¬ 
ble  in  the  sublimed  sulphur  of  the  shops  5  the  process  is 

_  t 

therefore  superfluous,  and  is  never  attended  to.  By  the 
washing,  the  bright  yellow  colour  of  the  sulphur  is  remov¬ 
ed,  and  it  acquires  more  of  a  greenish-grey  tinge. 

Sulphur  pra:cipitatum.  Precipitated  Sulphur.  Lond. 

Take  of  Sublimed  Sulphur,  one  pound  j  Lime  recently 
prepared,  two  pounds.  Boil  the  sulphur  and  the  lime  to¬ 
gether  in  water ;  strain  the  liquor  through  paper,  and  drop 
into  it  muriatic  acid,  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient  to  pre¬ 
cipitate  the  sulphur.  Lastly,  pouring  water  on  this  fre¬ 
quently,  wash  it  until  it  remain  tasteless.” 

The  sulphur  is  in  the  first  stage  of  this  process  combi¬ 
ned  with  the  lime  j  andj  at  the  same  time,  as  always/ hap¬ 
pens  when  sulphur  is  enabled  to  act  on  water  by  the  re¬ 
sulting  affinity^  of  an  alkaline  base,  a  decomposition  of  a 
portion  of  the  water  takes  place ;  its  oxygen  unites  with  a 
little  of  the  sulphur,  and  forms  sulphuric  acid,  with  which 
part  of  the  base  combines  *,  the  hydrogen  of  the  decompo¬ 
sed  water  unites  with  another  portion  of  sulphur,  forming 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  this  enters  into  combination 
with  the  remaining  sulphur,  and  base,  and  by  its  affinity 
prevents  any  farther  decomposition.  The  solution,  there¬ 
fore,  besides  the  small  portion  of  sulphate  which  it  may 
contain,  is  a  ternary  compound  of  sulphur,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  the  alkaline  or  earthy  base.  When  an  acid 
is  added,  it  combines  with  the  base,  and  precipitates  the 
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sulphur,  while  the  small  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydro¬ 
gen  is  disengaged  in  the  elastic  form.  In  the  present  pro¬ 
cess,  therefore,  the  liquor  is  a  compound  of  lime,  sulphur, 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen, — what  may  be  named  a  Sul¬ 
phuretted  Hydro-sulphuret  of  Lime.  The  muriatic  acid, 
when  added  to  it,  combines  with  th-e  lime ;  and  this  mu¬ 
riate  of  lime  being  very  soluble,  remains  dissolved  in  the 
water  ;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  disengaged ;  and  sulphur 
being  insoluble  is  precipitated. 

The  process,  under  this  point  of  view,  may  be  supposed 
to  have  no  object,  as  the  sulphur  is  merely  recovered  ; 
and  it  cannot  indeed  be  said  to  have  much  advantage. 
The  precipitated  sulphur,  however,  is  of  a  whiter  colour 
than  sublimed  sulphur,  and  is  therefore  preferred  in  making 
sulphur  ointment,  the  only  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied. 
This  whiteness  may  be  owing  either  to  its  state  of  aggre¬ 
gation,  or  to  its  combination  with  a  little  water,  for  the 
yellow  colour  is  restored  on  melting  it.  That  it  is  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  presence  of  water,  is  rendered  probable,  from 
the  same  whiteness  being  produced  by  dropping  water  on 
melted  sulphur,  or  receiving  the  vapours  of  sulphur  in  a 
vessel  filled  with  watery  vapour.  Common  sulphur,  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  younger  Berthollet’s  experiments,  contains 
hydrogen  5  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  precipitated  sul¬ 
phur  may  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  hydrogen,  which 
it  may  attract  in  its  precipitation.  The  whiteness  of  the 
precipitated  sulphur  of  the  shops  is  usually  increased  by 
precipitating  the  solution  of  the  sulphuretted  hydro-sul¬ 
phuret  of  lime,  not  by  muriatic,  but  by  sulphuric  acid, 
sulphate  of  lime  being  thus  formed  and  thrown  down,  in¬ 
timately  mingled  with  the  sulphur.  But  this  renders  it 
less  pure,  and  therefore  less  fit  for  internal  administration. 
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CONSERViE. — CONSERVES. 

/ 

Conserves  are  compositions  of  fresh  vegetable  matter 
with  sugar.  The  form  is  designed  to  preserve  such  vege¬ 
tables  as  lose  their  virtues  by  drying ;  sugar  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  counteracting  the  spontaneous  decomposition  to  which 
vegetable  matter  is  liable  in  a  humid  state.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  about  three  times  the  weight  of  the  vegetable  of  re¬ 
fined  sugar  is  employed.  Its  operation,  however,  is  but 
imperfect :  the  powers  of  any  active  vegetable  can  scarcely 
be  preserved  unimpaired  for  any  length  of  time  in  this 
form ;  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  conserve  ordered  in  the 
Pharmacopoeias  of  any  powerful  medicine,  those  which  are 
inserted  being  merely  recommended  by  their  agreeable  fla¬ 
vour,  and  being  not  used  but  as  vehicles  for  the  exhibition 
of  more  active  remedies,  under  the  form  of  bolus,  pill,  or 
electuary.  ,  , 

The  Edinburgh  College  admit  three  conserves. 

Conserva  exterioris  recentis  fructus  Citri  Aurantii 
radula  abrasa  :  Conserve  of  the  outer  rhind  of  the  Orange 
rasped  by  a  grater ; 

Conserva  Fructus  Ros.®  Canine  maturi,  a  seminibus 

a 

eorumque  pube  solicite  purgati  :  Conserve  of  the  Fruit 
of  the  Dog-hip,  carefully  freed  from  the  seeds  and  includ¬ 
ed  down  5  X 
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Conserva  Petalorum  Ros^  Gallic^e"  nondum  expli* 
cito  rum  :  Conserve  of  the  Unblown  Petals  of  the  Red 
Rose ; 

With  regard  to  all  which,  they  give,  as  the  directions  for 
their  preparation,  that  the  vegetable  matter  is  to  be  beat 
into  a  pulp,  to  which  is  to  be  added  gradually,  during  the 
beating,  three  times  its  W’eight  of  refined  sugar. 

The  London  College  have  united  the  Conserves  with 
the  preparations  named  Electuaries,  and  have  given  them 
the  common  name  of  Confection,-— -improperly,  as  con¬ 
serves  are  compositions  of  fresh  vegetables  with  sugar  add¬ 
ed  to  prevent  decomposition,  while  electuaries  are  compo-* 
sed  usually  of  dry  powders  with  syrup  added  to  give  mere¬ 
ly  a  convenient  form.  Of  those  which  correspond  with 
what  have  usuall}'  been  denominated  Conserves,  they  have 
retained  the  three  which  have  a  place  in  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia :  and  have  given  the  following  directions 
for  the  preparation  of  each.  The  Dublin  College  admit 
only  the  Conserve  of  the  Rhind  of  the  Orange,  and  the 
Conserve  of  the  Petals  of  the  Red  Rose. 

'  / 

CoNFECTio  AURANTioEUM.  Confection  of  Orange  Peel. 

s. 

Lond. 

“  Take  of  the  exterior  Rhind  of  the  Orange  fresh,  sepa¬ 
rated  by  a  grater,  a  pound  ;  Refined  Sugar,  three  pounds. 
Bruise  the  rhind  in  a  stone  mortar  with  a  wooden  pestle, 
then  adding  the  sugar,  bruise  again  until  they  unite  into 
a  mass.’’ 

CoNSERVA  AURA^iTii.  Conserve^ of  Orange  Peel.  Dub. 

To  the  Rhind  of  the  fresh  Seville  Orange,  rasped  off, 
add,  while  beating  it,  three  times  its  weight  of  refined  su¬ 
gar.” 

CoNFECTio  Ros^  CANiN-a:.  Confection  of  Dog-hip.  Lend. 

Take  of  the  Pulp  of  the  Dog-hip,  a  pound  5  Refined 
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^ugar,  beat  down,  twenty  ounces.  Expose  the  pulp  in  a 
water-bath  to  a  gentle  heat,  then  add  the  sugar,  and  rub 
them  together  until  they  form  an  uniform  mass.” 
CoNFECTio  iios^  GALLICS.  Confection  of  the  Red  Rose. 

Lond, 

Take  of  the  Petals  of  the  Red  Rose,  not  fully  blown, 
with  the  heels  removed,  a  pound ;  Refined  Sugar,  three 
pounds.  Bruise  the  petals  in  a  stone  mortar,  then,  add¬ 
ing  the  sugar,  beat  again  until  they  form  an  uniform  mass.” 
CoNSERVA  ROS.E.  Coiiserve  of  Red  Rose.  Dub. 

Pluck  off  the  Petals  of  the  Red  Rose  buds,  from  the 
calyces,  and  hawing  freed  them  from  the  heels,  beat  them, 
adding  gradually  three  times  their  weight  of  refined  sugar.” 

'  s 

Of  the  above  Conserves,  that  of  Orange  Peel  is  so  little 
used,  that  it  is  seldom  to  be  found  in  t^e  shops.  The 
Conserve  of  Dog-hip  is  smooth  >and  uniform  in  its  con¬ 
sistence,  and  is  therefore  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  to 
which  it  is  applied,  that  of  serving  as  a  vehicle  for  active 
medicines,  under  the  form  of  bolus  or  pill.  The  Con¬ 
serve  of  the  Petals  of  the  Red  Rose  is  supposed  to  i^etain 
their  slight  astringency,  and  at  one  time  was  celebrated  as 
a  remedy  in  haemoptysis  and  phthisis.  It  is  still  a  popu¬ 
lar  medicine  in  these  diseases,  being  taken  in  the  dose  of 
an  ounce  in  the  morning,  diffused  in  warm  milk. 

The  Confections  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  which 
correspond  with  the  Electuaries  of  the  other  Pharmaco¬ 
poeias,  will  be  noticed  in  a  succeeding  chapter. 
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SUCCI. - JUICES, 

—  '  * 

J uicES  are  obtained  from  fresh  vegetables  by  expression. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  the  sap  of  the  plant,  mixed,  more 
or  less,  with  the  proper  juices ;  and  according  as  these  are 
in  greater  or  less  abundance,  or  more  or  less  easily  ex¬ 
pressed  from  their  vessels,  the  juice  will  be  more  largely 
impregnated  with  them.  The  common  juice  of  plants  ob¬ 
tained  by  exudation  is  usually  thin  and  watery  ;  it  contains 
portions  of  saline  matter,  generally  acetates  of  potash  and 
lime,  with  free  acetic  acid,  mucilage,  extractive  matter, 
sometimes  sugar,  and  frequently  tannin.  When  obtained 
by  expression,  the  proportion  of  these  peculiar  principles 
is  greater  there  are  also  often  diffused  through  the  juice, 
fecula,  and  sometimes  resinous  matter,  together  with  any 
secreted  product  which  may  be  abundant  in  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  ;  and  thus  they  are  possessed  of  the  active  powers  of 
the  plant  from  which  they  are  obtained,' 

When  newly  expressed,  these  juices  are  generally  impure 
and  viscid :  on  standing  for  some  time,  they  deposite  a 
quantity  of  mucilaginous  and  glutinous  matter  along  with 
grosser  impurities  ;  the  clear  liquor  is  poured  off,  and  pass^ 
ed  repeatedly  through  a  fine  linen  cloth,  by  which  it  is 
rendered  more  pure.  A  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  gene¬ 
rally  about  one-fortieth  part  of  the  weight,  is  added ;  the 
juice,  on  standing,  deposites,  after  this  addition,  another 
•  sediment ;  fropa  this  it  is  poured  off,  and  the  clear  liquor 
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is  put  into  bottles  well  closed,  which  are  to  be  kept  in  a 
cool  place.  Sometimes,  by  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat, 
the  glutinous  matter  is  separated  by  coagulation.  By  these 
processes,  however,  much  of  the  active  matter  is  frequent¬ 
ly  removed,  or  chemically  changed,  and  the  juice  is  ren¬ 
dered  comparatively  inert ;  and  besides  it  is  always  liable 
to  decomposition  on  keeping,  from  the  reaction  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  vegetable  matter.  It  is  only,  therefore,  in  their 
recent  state  that  juices  can  be  used  with  any  advantage^ 
and  the  form  of  preparation,  as  an  officinal  one,  is  impro¬ 
per.  It  is  rejected,  with  propriety,  from  the  London  and 
Dublin  Pharmacopoeias  j  and  there  is  only  one  juice  re¬ 
tained  by  the  Edinburgh  College,  which  might  also  be 
discarded,  as  it  is  never  used,  nor  kept  in  the  shops.  It 
is  named 

Succus  cocHLEARiiE  coMPOsiTUS,  mlgo  Succi  ad  Scorhuti- 
cos.  Compound  Juice  of  Scurvy  Grass.  Ed. 

Take  of  Juice  of  Scurvy  Grass,  Juice  of  Water  Cresses 
from  the  herbs  recently  gathered,  Juice  of  the  fruit  of 
the  Orange,  of  each  two  pounds  5  Spirit  of  Nutmeg,  half 
a  pound.  Mix  them,  and  put  aside  the  liquor  until  the 
impurities  subside  :  then  pour  it  off.’’ 

‘  The  pungency  of  the  scurvy  grass  is  extracted  in  its 
juice  *,  the  juice  of  the  orange  renders  it  more  grateful,  and 
coincides  with  it  in  medicinal  efficacy;  and  the  spirit  of 
nutmeg  contributes  to  preserve  it.  This  juice  used  to  be 
employed  as  a  remedy  in  scurvy,  in  the  dose  of  half  a 
pound  daily ;  but  it'  has  long  been  in  total  disuse. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

SUCCI  SPISSATI,  VULGp  EXTRACTA. — INSPISSATED 
JUICES,  COMMONLY  NAMED  EXTRACTS. 

The  juice  expressed  from  succulent  vegetables,  frequent¬ 
ly  holds  dissolved,  or  diffused  through  it,  tl^e  principles  in 
which  the  medicinal  powers  of  the  plant  reside  5  mucilage, 
the  principle  more  peculiarly  named  extract,  tannin,  fecu- 
la,  and  even  a  portion  of  resin.  But  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  water,  and  being  liable  to  decomposition, 
the  process  of  inspissation  is  employed  to  obtain  the  active 
matter  in  a  more  concentrated  state,  and  to  obviate  this 
spontaneous  change.  The  preparations  thus  obtained  are 
named  Inspissated  Juices,  formerly  Extracts. 

In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  however,  this  operation 
cannot  be  performed  without  injury  to  the  active  matter* 
Any  volatile  principle  i«  necessarily  dissipated ;  and  even 
where  there  is  no  injury  of  this  kind,  the  vegetable  matter, 
at  the  temperature  necessary  for  the  evaporation,  suffers 
decomposition,  either  from  the  reaction  of  its  elements,  or 
from  the  chemical  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  Ex¬ 
tractive  matter,  such  as  That  contained  in  the  juices  of 
plants,  becomes  insoluble  from  mere  exposure  to  the  air, 
as  Vauquelin  observed :  this  change  takes  place  more  ra¬ 
pidly  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  as  Fourcroy  has 
shewn ;  and  T.  Saussure,  who  examined  these  changes 
more  minutely,  found  that  they  are  accompanied  with  an 
absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air,^  and  a  formation  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  with  probably,  likewise,  as  he  inferred,  a  for¬ 
mation  of  water  from  the  union  of  part  of  the  oxygen  and 
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hydrogen  of  the  vegetable  matter.  Such  changes  must 
give  rise  to  alterations  in  the  medicinal  powers  of  these  sub¬ 
stances,  and  hence  we  cannot  rely  on  the  .activity  and  uni¬ 
formity  of  operation  in  these  inspissated  juices.  Even  after 
they  are  prepared  too,  they  continue  to  suffer  spontaneous 
decomposition,  and  their  activity  must  diminish  with  age. 

From  the  analysis  of  these  inspissated  juices,  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  contain  usually  a  large  proportion  of  saline  mat¬ 
ter,  principally  acetates  of  potash,  lime  and  ammonia,  sul¬ 
phate  and  muriate  of  potash,  and  sulphate  of  lime,  with 
frequently  so  much  free  acetic  acid  as  to  redden  litmus ; 
they  exhale  vapours  of  acetic  acid  when  acted  on  by  sulphu¬ 
ric  acid,  and  th^y  give  an  ammoniacal  smell  when  rubbed 
withjime.  This  predominance  of  saline  matter  must  modify 
their  powers,  and  probably  hastep  their  decomposition. 

The  directions  for  preparing  the  inspissated  juices  are 
given  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  under  the  formu¬ 
la  for  the  first  of  them,  that  of  Wolfsbanb, 

/ 

The  fresh  leaves  of  the  Aconite  are  to  be  bruised,  and 
being  inclosed  in,  an  hempen  bag,  are  to  be  pressed  strong¬ 
ly,  that  they  may  give  out  their  juice,  which  is  to  be  re¬ 
duced  by  evaporation  in  open  vessels,  heated  by  boiling 
water  saturated  with  muriate  of  soda,  to  the  consistence  of 
thick  houey.  The  mass,  after  it  has  coded,  is  to  be  kept 
in  glazed  earthen  vessels,  and  moistened  with  alcohol.” 

In  the  same  manner  are  to  be  prepared  Inspissated 
Juices  from  the  leaves  of  Deadly  Nightshade,  of  Hemlock, 
of  Henbane,  and  of  Wild  Lettuce.  The  London  College 
admit  the  same  Inspissated  Juices,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last,  giving  them  the  name  of  Extracts.  They  give 
the  following  directions  with  regard  to  each.  Bruise 
the  recent  leaves  in  a  stone  mortar,  sprinkling  upon  them 
a  small  quantity  of  water,  then  express  the  juice,  and  with- 
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out  any  defecation  evaporate  it  until  it  attain  a  proper  con¬ 
sistence  the  general  direction  being  also  given  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  evaporation,  “  that  it  is  to  be  performed  in  a 
broad  shallow  vessel,  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  until  the 
consistence  is  that  fit  for  forming  pills,  stirring  constantly 
with  a  spatula  towards  the  end  of  tfie  evaporation.”  The 
Dublin  College  admit  only  the  Inspissated  Juices  of  Hem¬ 
lock  dnd  Henbane,  giving  the  following  directions  under 
the  preparation  of  the  former.  “  Express  the  leaves  of 
Hemlock,  gathered  when  the  flowers  are  just  appearing, 
and  put  aside  the  juice  for  six  hours,  that  the  impurities 
may  subside,  then  evaporate  the  pure  juice  with  a  gentle 
heat  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract.”  The  propriety  of 
the  direction  of  allowing  any  matter  to  subside  from  the 

jujce  before  evaporation  is  doubtful,  as  the  matter  deposited 
> 

has  frequently  coifsiderable  activity.  It  is  not  given  there¬ 
fore  by  the  other  colleges,  and  the  London  College  order 
even  the  juice  to  be  evaporated  without  any  purification. 

I 

Succus  spissATUs  ACONiTi  NAPELLi.  Inspissated  Juice  of 

Wolfsbane,  Ed.  Extractum  aconiti.  Extract  of 

/ 

'Wolfsbane.  Lond. 

This  inspissated  juice  is  the  form  under  which  wolfs¬ 
bane  was  introduced  into  practice  by  Stbrck.  He  recom¬ 
mended  it  in  glandular  swellings,  scrofulous  and  venereal 
affections,  gout,  and  in  obstinate  chronic  rheumatism,  in 
a  dose  of  a  grain  night  and  morning,  and  gradually  in¬ 
creased  to  5  or  6  grains.  It  is  very  seldom  prescribed. 

Succus  SPISSATUS  ATROPiE  BELLADON^.'  Inspissated 

Juice  of  Deadly  Nightshade.  Ed.  Extractum  bella- 

DONJE.  Lond. 

This  has  been  recommended  by  the  German  practition- 
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ers  in  scirrhus,  cancer,  in  epilepsy  and  mania,  in  a  dose 
of  one  grain  gradually  increased.  It  retains  tlie  peculiar 
property  of  the  plant,  that  of  occasioning  dilatation  of  the 
pupil,  whence  it  has  also  been  prescribed  in  amaurosis.  > 

Succus  SPISSATUS  coNii  MACULATi.  Inspissated  Juice  of 

Hemlock.  Ed.  Succus,  spissatus  cicuta:.  Dub. 

Extractum  conii.  Lond. 

Under  this  form,  hemlock  was  employed  by  Storck  in 
scirrhus  and  cancer.  The  dose  given  is  at  first  two  grains, 
but  it  requires  to  be  quickly  increased,  and  it  has  at  length 
been  taken  to  the  extent  of  several  drachms  in  the  day. 
it  retains  the  strong  odour  of  the  plant,  and  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  expressed  juices.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  liable,  however,  to  be  uncertain  in  its  strength,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  heat  applied  in  its  evaporation  :  it  is  also  in¬ 
jured  by  keeping,  and  we  have  no  other  test  of  its  activity 
than  the  strength  of  its  narcotic  odour.  It  is  therefore,  on  the 
whole,  inferior  to  the  dried  leaves  of  the  plant,  though  these 
are  likewise  liable  to  a  considerable  degree  of  uncertainty, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  dried 
and  preserved*  A  common  form  of  exhibition  is  that  of 
the  inspissated  juice  made  into  pills  by  the  addition  of  the 
powder  of  the  leaves  ;  but  perhaps  the  powder  alone  is  to 
be  preferred,  both  as  being  in  general  more  active  and  uni¬ 
form,  and  as  we  have  a  test  of  its  proper  preparation  more 
certain  in  the  richness  of  its  green  colour. 

Succus  SPISSATUS  kYOScYAMi  NiGRi.  Inspissated  Juice 
of  Black  Henbane.  Ed.  Dub.  Extractum  hyos- 
CYAMi.  Lond. 

This  inspissated  juice  retains  a  considerable  degree  of 
narcotic  power,  and  is  a  form  under  which  Henbane  is  oc- 
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casionally  employed  as  a  substitute  for  opium.  The  dose 
has  been  usually  one  grain,  which  requires  to  be  increased  ; 
two  grains  are  perhaps  not  more  than  equivalent  to  one 
grain  of.  opium i  The  tincture  has  been  introduced  as  a 
more  certain  preparal^ion.  . 

Succus  spissATus  LACTUCiE  viRosiE.  Inspissated  Juice  of 
Strong- Scented  Lettuce.  Ed. 

This  plant,  though  a  narcotic,  has  been  principally  used 
as  a  diuretic.  It  was  recommended  as  a  remedy  in  drop¬ 
sy  by  the  German  practitioners,  in  a  dose  of  four  or  five 
grains,  gradually  increased  to  one  or  two  drachms  in 
twenty-four  hours ;  in  this  country  it  has  been  little  used. 

I 

Succus  SPISSATUS  SAMBuci  NioRiE,  mlgo  Bob  Sambuci, 
*  Inspissated  Juice,  or  Rob  of  Elder.  Ed. 

Five  pounds  of  the  juice  of  Elder  Berries,  and  one  pound 
of  Sugar,  are  to  be  boiled  with  a  gentle  heat  to  the  consist¬ 
ence  of  thick  honey. 

Succus  SPISSATUS  SAMBUCI.  Inspissated  Juice  of  Elder. 
Dub. 

Let  the  juice  from  the  fresh  Berries  of  the  Elder  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  inspissated  juice  of  hem¬ 
lock.  *  '  '  "  V 

A 

I 

This  preparation  has  been  given  as  an  aperient  or  mo¬ 
derate  laxative  and  diuretic  in  a  dose  of  half  an  ounce,  or 
one  ounce  *,  but  it  possesses  no  quality  to  recommend  it. 

I 

Succus  SPISSATUS  MOMORDICAl  ELATERII,  mlgO  Elatfi- 
rium.  Inspissated  Juice  of  Wild  Cucumber,  or  Elate- 
rium.  Ed. 

Cut  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  Wild  Cucumber,  and  pass 
through  a  very  fine  hair-sieve  the  juice  lightly  expressed  j 
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boil  it  a  little,  and  set  it  aside  for  some  hoiu's  until  the  thick¬ 
er  parts  subside.  Pour  off  the  thinner  part  which  floats 
above,  and  separate  the  rest  by  straining.  The  thicker 
,part  which  remains  after  the  straining,  being  covered  with 
a  linen  cloth,  is  to  be  dried  by  a  gentle  heat.” 

Extractum  ELATERii.  Extract  of  Elaterium.  Lond. 

Cut  the  ripe  fruit  of  Elaterium,  and  strain  the  juice  very 
lightly  expressed  through  a  fine  hair-sieve  into  a  glass  ves¬ 
sel  ;  then  put  it  aside  for  a  few  hours,  until  the  thicker  part 
subsides.  The  thinner  part  which  swims  above  being  re¬ 
jected,  dry  the  thinner  part  with  a  gentle  heat.” 
Elaterium,  Elaterium.  Dub. 

,  “  Cut  ripe  Wild  Cucumbers,  and  strain  the  juice  lightly 
expressed  through  a  very  fine  bait-sieve  into  a  glass  vessel. 
Put  it  aside  for  some  hours  until  the  thicker  part  subside ; 
the  liquid  above  being  rejected,  dry  the  fecula  on  a  linen 
cloth,  covered  by  another,  with  a  gentle  heat.” 

>  From  the  mode  of  preparation,  it  is  obvious  that  this 
consists  of  a  matter  which  had  been  suspended  in  the  juice  : 
hence  it  has  been  regarded  as*  a  species  of  fecula,  without 
having  been,  however,  very  particularly  examined  ;  and 
from  its  not  being  dissolved  during  the  slight  boiling  of  the 
juice,  it  would  appear  to  be  of  a  diffpent  nature.  It  is  a 
very  violent  cathartic,  operating  powerfully  in  a  dose  of  one 
or  two  grains.  It  has  been  used  as  a  hydragogue  in  drop¬ 
sy,  and  as  a  cathartic  in  obstinate  constipation.  The  vio¬ 
lence,  arid,  in  some  measure,  the  uncertainty  of  its  opera- 
tion,  prevent  its  frequent  use  *,  though  in  dropsy,  where 
other  powerful  evacuants  have  not  succeeded,  it  is  sometimes 
tried  in  small  repeated  doses,  cautiously  administered. 
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OLEA  FIXA  SIVE  EXPRESSA. - FIXED  OR  EXPRESSED 

(  OILS. 

■  ) 

Expressed  Oils  are  distinguished  by  their  unctuosity  and 
insipidity,  by  being  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  in¬ 
capable  of  volatilization  without  change,  and  by  combin¬ 
ing  with  the  alkalis,  forming  soaps.  They  exist  in  the 
fruit  and  seeds  of  vegetables,  and  are  obtained  by  expres¬ 
sion,  or  decoction  with  water.  The  former  method  is  in  ge¬ 
neral  to  be  preferred ;  and  to  afford  the  oil  pure  it  must 
be  performed  without  heat,  which,  though  it  favours  the 
separation  of  the  oil,  communicates  to  it  acrimony  and  an 
unpleasant  flavour.  The  process,  however,  is  seldom  per¬ 
formed  in  the  shops.  To  preserve  them  from  becoming 
rancid,  they  ought  to  be  kept  secluded  from  the  air,  this 
change  being  produced  in  them  by  absorption  of  oxygen. 

A  process  in  Pharmacy  somewhat  difficult  is  to  mix 
these  oils  with  any  watery  fluid,  so  that  they  may  be  con¬ 
veniently  exhibited.  It  is  usually  done  by  the  medium  of 
mucilage,  or  of  an  alkali.  If  triturated  with  mucilage,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  sugar,  the  oil  is  diffused  through  the 
water  and  a  milky  liquor  is  formed,  in  which,  however, 
the  diffusion  is  rather,  imperfect.  A  combination  more 
complete  and  permanent  is  effected,  by  adding  a  few  drops 
of  water  of  ammonia,  or  two  or  three  grains  of  subcarbo¬ 
nate  of  potash,  without  the  mucilage. 

Oleum  amygdalae  communis.  Oil  of  Almonds.  Ed. 

«  Take  of  Fresh  Almonds,  any  quantity.  Bruise  them  in 
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a  stone-mortar,  inclose  them  in  a  hempen  bag,  and  ex¬ 
press  the  oil  by  a  press  without  heat.” 

Oleum  amygdalae.  Almond  Oil.  Lond. 

“  Macerate  Almonds,  either  sweet  or  bitter,  in  cold  wa¬ 
ter  for  twelve  hours,  and  bruise  them ;  then,  without  apply¬ 
ing  any  heat,  express  the  oil.” 

Oleum  amygdalae um.  Oil  of  Almonds.  Dub. 

Bruise  Fresh  Almonds  in  a  mortar,  and  express  the 
oil  without  heat,  by  a  press.” 

This  is  the  purest  of  the  expressed  oils,  being  free  from 
odour  or  taste.  .  It  is  used  as  a  demulcent,  and  for  the  ge¬ 
neral  purposes  to  which  expressed  oils  are  applied. 

Oleum  lini  usitatissimi,  Oil  of  Lintseed  ;  Oleum 
LiNi.  Lond.  and  Dub.  This  oil  is  directed  to  be  express¬ 
ed  in  the  same  manner,  from  the  seeds  of  the  plant.  Be¬ 
ing  less  pure,  it  is  used  only  as  an  external  application. 
Usually,  it  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale ;  and  to  remove 
the  mucilage,  heat  is  employed  in  the  expression. 

Oleum  ricini,  Castor  Oil.  Lond.  Bruise  the  seeds, 
from  which  the  external  pellicle  has  been  removed,  and  ex¬ 
press  the  oil  without  any  application  of  heat.” — This  oil  is 
usually  prepared  in  the  West  Indies  by  decoction,  and  is 
milder  than  when  obtained  by  expression.  Hence  in  the 
Pharmacopoeias  of  the  other  colleges,  it  is  merely  inserted 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

This  is  the  case  too  with  the  Olive  Oil,  Oleum  olej^ 
EUROPiEiE,  which  of  all  the  expressed  oils  is  most  largely 
employed  5  it  is  imported  from  the  South  of  Europe. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

EMULSIONES.  EMULSIONS.— MISTUR^E.  MIXTURES. 


jcLmulsions  are  preparations  in  which  the  expressed  oil  of 
the  seeds  or  kernels,  from  which  they  are  made,  is  diiFused 
through  water  by  the  medium  of  the  sugar,  mucilage,  and 
fecula,  which  the  seeds  contain.  They  may'  be  made  from 
lintseed,  from  the  seeds  of  the  poppy,  and  from  other  oily 
seeds  j  but  almonds  are  always  preferred,  as  being  free 
from  any  disagreeable  flavour  or  taste ;  and  they  afford  a 
much  more  grateful  form  of  preparation  of  an  expressed 
oil  than  any  other.  They  are  employed  as  mere  demulcents, 
and  are  always  extemporaneous  preparations.  The  oil  be¬ 
ing  merely  diffused  through  the  water,  they  are  opaque  and 
milky,  and  after  some  time  it  begins  to  separate  and  rise 
dike  a  cream  to  the  surface.  The  fluid  beneath  is  like  whey 
in  its  appearance,  and  soon  becomes  acescent  from  the  slow 
fermentation  of  the  saccharine  matter.  The  addition  of 
vinous  . spirits,  or.  of  any  weak  acid,  decomposes  emulsions, 
separating  the  oil.  In  prescribing  them,  therefore,  it  is 
necessary  to  avoid  combining  with  them  any  tincture,  or 
any  substance  having  acidity. 
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Emulsio  AMYGDALiE  COMMUNIS.  Almond  Emulsion.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  Sweet  Almonds,  one  ounce ;  Water,  two 
pounds  and  a  half;  beat  the  blanched  almonds  carefully  in 
a  stone-mortar,  addiqg  the  water  gradually^  then  strain.” 
Lac  AMYGDALiE.  Milk  of  Almonds.  Dub. 

Take  of  Sweet  Almonds,  blanched;  an  ounce  and  a 
half;  .Refined  Sugar,  half  an  ounce;  Water,  two  pints  and 
a  half.  Triturate  the  almonds  with  the  sugar,  adding  the 
water  gradually,  then  strain,” 

Mistura  amygdalarum.  Mixture  of  Almonds.  Lond. 

Take  of  Almond  Confection,  two  ounces  ;  Distilled 
Water,  a  pint  *,  add  the  water  gradually  to  the  confection, 
and  rub  them  together.” 

The*  almonds  are  blanched,  are  freed  from  their  thin, 
rhind,  by  keeping  them  a  minute  or  two  in  boiling  water, 
after  which  the  rhijid  is  easily  detached.  They  require  to 
be  well  triturated  with  the  first  portions  of  water,  as  it  is 
added.  The  formula  of  the  London  Qollege  affords  a 
method  of  preparing  the  emulsion  more  easily,  extempo¬ 
raneously  ;  but ,  this  is  an  advantage  scarcely  of  Sufficient 
importance  to  require  an  alteration  of  the  mode  of  prepa¬ 
ration  ;  and  the  almond  confection,  if  long  kept,  may  be' 
liable  to  spontaneous  decomposition,  and  probably,  from  the 
sugar  it  contains,  will  become  acescent,  and  therefore  unfit 
for  the  preparation.  The  emulsion  is  used  as  a  diluent  and 
demulcent  in  catarrh  and  gonorrhoea,  or  during  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  blister,  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  strangury, 
being  drunk  ad  libitum^  and  it  is  more  grateful  than  any 
other  diluent. 
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Emulsio  gummi  mimosa  NiLOTiciE,  mlgo  Emulsio  Ara» 
hica»  Arabic  Emulsion.  Ed. 

This  is  made  in  the  same  manner,  adding,  while  beat" 
ing  the  almonds,  two  ounces  of  mucilage  of  Gum  Arabic. 
Emulsio  arabica.  Arabic  Emulsion.  Dub.' 

“  Take  of  Gum  Arabic,  in  powder,  two  drachms ,  Sweet 
Almonds,  blanched,  Refined  Sugar,  of  each,  half  an  ounce. 
Decoction  of  Barley,  a  pint.  Dissolve  the  gum  in  the 
warm  decoction,  and  when  it  is  nearly  cold,  pour  it  gra¬ 
dually  on  the  almonds,  previously  triturated  with  the  sugar, 
rubbing  them  at  the  same  time  together,  so  as  to  -form 

a  milky  liquor,  which  strain.” 

/ 

This  emulsion  is  used  in  the  same  cases  as  the  preceding, 
and  from  the  addition  of  the  mucilage  is  supposed  to  have^ 
more  demulcent  power« 

I 

* 

Emulsio  camphorata.  Camphor  Emulsion.  Ed. 

Take  of  Camphor,  one  scruple  ;  blanched  Sweet  Al¬ 
monds,  two  drachms  I  Refined  Sugar,  one  drachm  j  Wa¬ 
ter,  six  ounces  ;  Let  it  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the 

Almond  Emulsion.” 

■ 

Camphor  is  less  apt  to  occasion  nausea  or  uneasiness  at 
the  stomach  when  given  in  a  liquid  than  when  in  a  solid 
form  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of  preparation  for 
its  diffusion.  Its  dose  is  two  ounces,  but  as  this  narcotic 
is  not  much  employed  internally  in  modern  practice,  the 
camphor  emulsion  is  not  often  prescribed. 
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MISTUR.®:. — MIXTURES. 

'  To  the  preparations  named  Emulsions,  the  London  CoL 
lege  have  extended  the  general  name  of  Mixture,  which  is 
employed  in  Pharmacy  to  denote  those  preparations  in 
which  different  ingredients  are  mingled  together  in  the  li¬ 
quid  form,  or  in  which  solid  substances  are  diffused  through 
liquids  by  the  medium  of  mucilaginous  or  saccharine  mat¬ 
ter.  And  under  this  name  of  Mixture  are  inserted  several 
compound  medicines,  both  in  the  London  and  Dublin  Phar¬ 
macopoeia,  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  take  notice.  Some 
of  them  had  formerly  a  place  in  the  Edinburgh  Phar¬ 
macopoeia  j  but  they  have  been  discarded,  probably  from 
the  consideration  that  they  must  always  be  prepared  ex¬ 
temporaneously,  and  may  therefore  be  varied  according  to 
the  intention  of  the  prescriber.  f 

I 

Mistura  ammoniaci.  Gum  Ammoniac  Mixture.  Lond. 

Take  of  Gum  Ammoniac,  two  drachms  ;  Water,  half  a 
pint.  Triturate  the  ammoniac  with  the  water  poured  on 
it  gradually  until  they  are  intimately  mixed.” 

Lac  ammoniaci.  Milk  of  Ammoniac.  Dub. 

«  Take  of  Gum  Ammoniac,  one  drachm  ;  Penny-royal 
Water,  eight  ounces.  Rub  the  gum  with  the  penny-royal 
water  added  gradually,  until  the  mixture  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  milk,  which  strain  through  linen.” 

In  this  mixture  the  resinous  matter  is  suspended  in  the 
water  by  the  medium  of  the  gum,  and  a  milky  liquor  is 
formed.  From  this  the  resin  subsides  slowly.  Under  this 
form  this  gum-resin  is  sometimes  prescribed  as  an  expecto» 
rant,  the  dose  of  the  mixture  being  from  half  an  ounce  to 
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an  ounce  ;  the  bitter  taste,  however,  of  ammoniac  renders 
it  not  so  well  adapted  to  its  exhibition  as  the  form  of  pill. 

Mistura  ASSAFGETiDiE.  Assafoctida  Mixture.  Loud. 

Take  of  Assafoetida,  two  drachms  ;  Water,  half  a  pint. 
Rub  the  assafoetida  with  the  water  added  gradually  until 
they  are  perfectly  mixed.’^ 

Lac  ASSAFCETiDiE.  Milk  of  Assafoetida.  Dub, 

\ 

‘‘  Take  of  Assafoetida,  a  drachm  •,  Penny-royal  water,  eight 
ounces.  Rub  the  assafoetida  with  the  water  gradually  add¬ 
ed,  until  it  form  an  emulsion.”  , 

The  resin  of  the  assafoetida  is  in  this  mixture  likewise 
suspended  in  the  water  by  the  medium  of  the  gum.  It  is 
a  form  under  which  this  fetid  drug  is  prescribed  in  the 
hysteric  paroxysm,  from  halt  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  being 
given  and  repeated  at  short  intervals.  Its  operation  as 
an  antispasmodic  is  thus  sooner  obtained  than  when  it  is 
'  given  in  the  solid  form. 

Mistura  camphorje.  -  Camphor  Mixture.  Lond. 

Take  of  Camphor,  half  a  drachm ;  Rectified  Spirit,  ten 
minims  *,  Water,  a  pint.  Rub  the  Camphor  first  with  the 
spirit,  then  add  the  water  gradually  and  strain.” 

Mistura  camphorata.  Camphorated  Mixture.  Dub« 
Take  of  Camphor,  a  scruple  j  Rectified  Spirit  of  Wine, 
ten  drops;  Refined  Sugar,  half  an  ounce ;  Water,  a  pint. 
Rub  the  camphor  first  with  the  spirit,  then  with  the  su¬ 
gar  j  lastly,  add  the  water  while  rubbing,  and  strain  the 
mixture  through  linen.” 

Boiling  water  was  formerly  ordered  iji  making  this  mix¬ 
ture,  by  which  much  of  the  camphor  was  volatilized,  and 
very  little  of  it  dissolved.  Even  at  a  low  temperature, 
the  water  scarcely  dissolves  any  appreciable  quantity,  and 
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it  can  be  regarded  only  as  receiving  odour  and  some  de¬ 
gree  of  taste,  without  any  such  impregnation  as  fjhall  com¬ 
municate  to  it  medicinal  efficacy.  It  serves,  therefore, 
merely  as  a  vehicle  for  other  medicines. 

Mistura  cornu  usti.  Mixture  of  Burnt  Horn.  Lond. 

,  Take  of  Burnt  Horn,  two  ounces ;  Gum  Arabic  in  pow¬ 
der,  one  ounce ;  Water,  three  pints.  Boil /down  to  two 
pints,  stirring  constantly,  then  strain.” 

Decoctum  CORNU cERViNi.  Decoctioii  of  Hartshom.  Dub. 

Take  of  Burnt  Hartshorn,  rubbed  to  f)owder,  two  ouiir 
ces ;  Gum  Arabic,  three  drachms ;  Water,  three  pints. 
Boil,  stirring  constantly,  to  two  pounds,  and  strain.” 

This  is  an  absurd  preparation,  introduced  at  a  time 
when  the  principles  of  Pharmacy  were  nearly  unknown. 
The  burnt  hartshorn,  (which  is  chiefly  phosphate  of  lime,) 
is  perfectly  insoluble  in  water  ;  the  gum  alone  therefore  is 
dissolved ;  the  hartshorn,  by  the  continued  boiling,  is  dif¬ 
fused,  and  kept  suspended  by  the  mucilaginous  liquid :  but 
this  might  equally  be  done  without  this  operation  5  and 
when  done,  it  can  communicate  to  the  preparation  no  me¬ 
dicinal  power  whatever. 

Mistura  ferri  composita.  Compound  Mixture  of  Iron. 

Lond. 

“  Take  of  Myrrh  in  powder,  one  drachm ;  Subcarbonate 
of  Potash,  twenty-five  grains ;  Rose  Water,  seven  fluid- 
ounces  and  a  halfj  Sulphate  of  Iron  in  powder,  one  scru¬ 
ple  ;  Spirit  of  Nutmeg,  half  a  fluidounce ;  Refined  Sugar,, 
a  drachm.  Rub  the  myrrh  with  the  subcarbonate  of  pot¬ 
ash  and  sugar,  and,  during  the  rubbing,  add  first  the  rose 
water,  and  the  spirit  of  nutmeg,  and  afterwards  the  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron.  Put  the  mixture  immediately  into  a  pro¬ 
per  glass  vessel,  which  stop  closely.” 
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This,  with  a  few  trivial  alterations,  is  the  celebrated  An^ 
tihectic  Mixture  of  Griffith ;  which,  as  first  invented,  was 
undoubtedly  an  unchemical  mixture,  the  prescriber  not  be¬ 
ing  aware  of  the  changes  produced  in  the  active  ingredients  > 
by  their  mutual  action,  but  which,  in  practice,  was  found 
possessed  of  some  peculiar  advantages.  The  sulphate  of 
iron,  it  is  obvious,  is  decomposed  by  the  subcarbonate  of 
potash,  the  sulphuric  acid  combining  with  the  potash,  while 
the  carbonic  acid  unites  with  the  oxide  of  iron.  The  car¬ 
bonate  of  iron  which  is  formed,  is  diffused  in  the  mixture 
with  the  myrrh,  and  both  are  probably  kept  more  complete¬ 
ly  suspended  by  an  excess  of  alkali.  This  chalybeate  proves 
less  irritating  than  the  sulpliate  of  iron,  producing  no  un¬ 
pleasant  effect  on  the  stomach,  and  at  the  same  time  is 
more  active  than  the  common  carbonate  or  rust  of  iron, 
in  which  the  iron  is  at  the  maximum  of  oxidation,  while, 
in  the  present  preparation,  it  is  at  the  minimum,  is  in  a 
different  state  of  aggregation,  and  probably  combined  with 

'  '  a  ' 

a  larger  quantity  of  carbonic  acid.  To  preserve  it  in  this 
state,  it  is  ordered  to  be  kept  in  a  bottle  closely  stopt ;  but 
as  iron  has  a  strong  tendency  to  become  more  highly  oxi¬ 
dated,  and  suffers  this  change  rapidly  from  the  action  of 
the  air,  it  is  preferable  that  the  preparation  should  be  ex¬ 
temporaneously  made.  Griffith’s  mixture  is  employed  as 
a  remedy  in  hectic  fever,  in  some  forms  of  phthisis  and 
chronic  catarrh,  in  chlorosis,  and  other  diseases  in  which 
iron  is  given  as  a  tonic,  and  is  often  attended  with  marked 
benefit.  The  mixture  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  is 
nearly  of  the  same  strength,  and  may  be  given  in  a  dose  of 
an  ounce  once  or  twice  a- day. 

Mistura  guataci.  Guaiac  Mixture.  Lond. 

Take  of  the  Gum-Resin  of  Guaiac,  a  drachm  and  a 
half  j  Refined  Sugar,^  two  drachms  5  Mucilage  of  Gum 
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.  Arabic,  two  fluiddraclims ;  Cinnamon  Water,  eight  fluid- 
ounces.  Rub  the  guaiac  with  the  sugar,  then  with  the 
mucilage,  adding  gradually,  while  these  are  rubbed  toge¬ 
ther,  the  cinnamon  water.” 

This  may  be  a  convenient  form  for  the  exhibition  of 
guaiac,  but  is  not  possessed  of  any  very  peculiar  advan¬ 
tage  :  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  much  propriety  in  mul¬ 
tiplying  these  extemporaneous  prescriptions. 

Mistura  moschi.  Musk  Mixture.  Lond. 

Take  of  Musk,  Gum  Arabic,  Refined  Sugar,  of  each 
one  drachm  :  Rose  Water,  six  fluidounces.  Rub  the  musk 
with  the  sugar,  then  with  the  gum,  and  add  gradually  the 
rose  water.” 

_  V 

The  same  observation  applies  to  this  as  to  the  preceding 

preparation.  Its  dose  is  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce  and  a  half. 

■  \ 

A^ua  picis  liquids.  Tar- Water.  Dub. 

Take  of  Tar,  by  measure,  two  pounds ;  Water,  a  gal¬ 
lon.  Mix  them,  stirring  with  a  wooden  rod  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour ;  then,  after  the  tar  has  subsided,  strain  the 
liquor,  and  keep  it  in  well- closed  vessels.” 

\ 

The  water  dissolves  the  empyreumatic  acetic  acid  with 
a  little  of  the  oil  of  the  tar,  and  from  this  impregnation 
acquires  colour,  smell  and  taste.  Tar-water  was  at  one 
time  highly  celebrated  for  its  efficacy  in  many  diseases,  be¬ 
ing  drunk  to  the  extent  of  a  pound  or  two  daily :  it  ope¬ 
rates  slightly  as  a  diuretic  and  diaphoretic,  but  has  long 
fallen  into  disuse. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

€ 

INFUSA. - INFUSIONS. 

Infusion  is  a  general  term,  -vyhicii  might  be  applied  t® 
that  process  by  which  the  soluble  parts  of  any  solid  are 
extracted  by  the  action  of  any  fluid  kept  in  contact  for 
some  time  with  the  body  on  which  it  acts.  In  Pharmacy 
it  is  usually  limited  to  that  case  where  the  active  matter  of 
vegetable  substa'hces  is  extrabted  partially  or  completely  ' 
by  water,  though  it  is  sometimes  extended  to  the  same 
process  where  other  liquors,  as  alcohol,  are  employed.  It 
is  in  the  former  sense,  or  as  denoting  an  aqueous  prepara¬ 
tion,  that  the  term  is  used  in  the  Pharmacopoeias.  Infu¬ 
sions  therefore  are  solutions  of  vegetable  matter  in  water 
obtained  by  maceration. 

Several  of  the  principles  of  vegetables  being  soluble  in 
water,  they  can  often,  by  this  operation,  be  extracted  with 
advantage.  But  there  are  others  with  regard  to  which  it 
is  useless.  Thus  the  astringent  power  of  oak  bark,  or  the 
purgative  quality  of  rhubarb,  is  extracted  by  infusion  in 
water :  even  the  cathartic  power  of  senna,  though  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  reside  in  a  principle  more  peculiarly  soluble  in  al¬ 
cohol,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  water,  when  a  large 
quantity  is  employed,  and  its  solvent  power  is  promoted 

by  heat.  But  the  power  of  jalap  is  scarcely  procured,  the 

,  * 

watery  infusion  of  it  being  comparatively  weak.  In  prescrib¬ 
ing  infusions,  therefore,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  substances  ordered  to  be  infused.  In  general, 
mucilaginous  plants  yield  their  mucilage  readily  to  water : 
bitterness  and  astringency  are  also  usually  extracted  by 
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water  with  facility,  and  the*aromatic  quality  where  this  re¬ 
sides  is  an  essential  oil.  Wit}i  regard  to  other  properties, 
scarcely  any  general  rule  (jan*  be  delivered.  To  any  resi-' 
nous  substance  aqueous^infusion  can  never  properly  be  ap- 
plied. 

The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  matter  extracted  by  in» 

,  fusion  are  varied  by  the  temperature  of  the  fluid.  Infu¬ 
sions  with  warm  water  are  considerably  stronger  than  those 
made  with  cold  water  5  in  some  cases,  however,  especially 
with  respect  to  bitters,  they  are  less  grateful.  In  the  in¬ 
fusion  of  gentian,  therefore,  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharma- 
'  copoeia,  which  is  designed  to  be  used  as  a  bitter,  cold  water 
is  directed  to  be  used ;  in  all  the  others,  boiling  water  is 
ordered  to  be  poured  on  the  materials  of  the  infusion,  and 
the  vessel  is  generally  placed  near  a  fire. 

Dried  vegetables  yield  their  virtues  to  water  by  infusion, 
more  readily  than  when  they  are  in  the  recent  state,  pro¬ 
bably  from  the  vegetable  matter  being  more  easily  pene¬ 
trated  by  the  water. 

Infusions  are  always  injured  by  keeping.  Though  at 
first  transparent,  they  soon  become  more  or  less  turbid ; 
they  deposite  a  mucous-like  substance  ;  lose  their  peculiar 
taste,  and  after  some  time  acquire  a  putrid  smell,— changes 
owing  to  the  gradual  decomposition  of  the  vegetable  mat- 
'  ter  they  hold  dissolved.  Infusions  are  therefore  never  kept 
ready  prepared  in  the  shops ;  they  are  to  be  regarded  as 
extemporaneous  preparations,  which,  in  general,  require 
several  hours  before  they  can  be  prepared. 

\ 

( 

Infusum  CINCH0N.5:  OFFICINALIS.  Infusion  of  Peruvian 
Bark.  Ed. 

‘‘  Take  of  Peruvian  Bark  in  powder,  one  ounce;  Water, 
one  pound.  Macerate  for  twenty-four  Hours,  and  strain.” 
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Infitsum  cinchona.  Infusion  of  Peruvian  Bark.  Lond. 

Take  of  Peruvian  Bark,  bruised,  half  an  ounce ;  Boil¬ 
ing  Water,  a  pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a  vessel 
lightly  closed,  and  strain.” 

Infusum  cinchona  sine  galore.  Infusion  of  Peruvian 

/  - 

Bark  without  heat.  Dub. 

Take  of  Peruvian  Bark  in  coarse  powder,  an  ounce ; 
Cold  Water,  twelve  ounces,  by  measure.  Rub  the  bark 
with  a  little  water,  and  add  the  remainder  during  the  rub¬ 
bing  ;  then  macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  shaking  oc¬ 
casionally,  and  pour  olF  the  pure  liquor.” 

By  infusion,  water  is  capable  of  dissolving  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  active  matter  of  cinchona,  and  the  prepara¬ 
tion  thereof  cannot  be  employed  with  advantage  in  any 
case  in  which  the  full  operation  of  the  remedy  is  required. 
It  is  used  as  a  bitter  in  dyspepsia,  in  a  dose  of  two  ounces 
occasionally,  but  is  seldom  prescribed. 

^  _ 

Infusum  DIGITALIS  PURPUREA.  Infusion  of  Foxglove.  Ed. 

‘‘  Take  of  the  dried  leaves  of  Foxglove,  one  drachm  ; 

Boiling  water,  eight  ounces;  Spirit  of  Cinnamon,  one 

ounce.  Macerate  for  four  hours,  and  strain.” 

Infusum  digitalis.  Infusion  of  Foxglove.  Lond. 

Take  of  the  dried  leaves  of  Foxglove,  one  drachm ; 

Boiling  Water,  half  a  pint.  Macerate  for  four  hours  in  a 

vessel  lightly  closed,  and  strain  ;  then  add  of  Spirit  of 

Cinnamon,  half  a  liuidounce.’' 

Infusion  is  the  form  under  which  Dr  Withering,  who 
introduced  the  use  of  digitalis  in  dropsy,  recommended  it 
to  be  given,  and  it  is  on  the  whole  the  best  form,  with  the 
view  at  least  to  obtain  its  diuretic  operation.  The  above 
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k  tlie  formula  of  Withering ;  the  addition  of  the  aromatic 
is  designed  to  counteract  the  nauseating  effect.  Its  dose 
is  an  ounce  taken  twice  a-day,  and  continued  till  the  ef» 
fects  of  the  remedy  appear.  ' 

/ 

Infusum  gentians  lute^  compositum,  mlgo  Infusum 
Amarum,  Compound  Infusion  of  Gentian.  Ed. 

Take  of  Gentian  Root, cut,  half  an  ounce;  Dried 
Orange-Teel  bruised,  one  drachm ;  Coriander  Seeds  bruis¬ 
ed,  half  a  drachm;  Diluted  Alkohol,  four  ounces ;  Water, 
one  pound.  First  pour  on  the  alkohol,  and  after  three 
hours  the  water ;  then  macerate  without  heat  for  twelve 
hours,  and  strain.” 

Infusum  gentian.®  compositum.  Compound  Infusion 
of  Gentian.  Lontl. 

Take  of  Gentian  Root  cut,  Orange-Peel  dried,  of  each 
a  drachm;  Fresh  Lemon-Peel,  two  drachms;  Boiling 
Water,  twelve  fluidounces.  Macerate  for  an  hour,  in  a 
vessel  lightly  closed,  and  strain.” 

Infusum  gentianai;  compositum.  Compound  Infusion 
of  Gentian.  Dub. 

Take  of  Gentian  Root  bruised,  two  drachms ;  Fresh 
Lemon-Peel,  half  an  ounce  *,  dried  Orange-Peel,  a  drachm 
and  a  half  j  Proof-Spirit,  four  ounces ;  Boiling  Water, 
twelve  ounces.  Pour  on  first  the  spirit,  and  after  three 

hours,  the  water ;  macerate  for  two  days  and  strain.” 

1 

This  bitter  infusion  i?  employed  in  dyspepsia :  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  alkohol  is  added  to  aid  the  solvent  power 
of  the  water,  and  to  preserve  the  infusion  from  spontane¬ 
ous  decomposition,  while  there  is  not  so  much  as  to  give 
spiritous  pungency.  It  is  therefore  better  adapted  to  con¬ 
tinued  use  than  the  bitter  tinctures.  Its  dose  is  two 
ounces  occasionally.  The  London  College  omit  the  alko- 
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neously  prepared,  and  does  not  therefore  require  to  be 

% 

long  kept,  this  is  perhaps  preferable,  as  avoiding  the  per¬ 
nicious  consequences  arising  from  the  stomach  being  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  stimulus  of  ardent  spirit. 

Infusum  MiMOSiE  CATECHU,  migo  Infusum  Japonicum.  In¬ 
fusion  of  Catechu.  Ed. 

‘‘  Take  of  Extract  of  Catechu  in  powder,  two  drachms 

and  a  half;  Bark  of  Cinnamon  bruised,  half  a  drachm; 

Boiling  water,  seven  ounces ;  Simple  Syrup,  one  ounce. 

Macerate  the  extract  and  bark  with  the  water  in  a  closed 

vessel,  for  two  hours,  then  strain,  and  add  the  syrup.” 

Infusum  catechu.  Infusion  of  Catechu,  Lond. 

‘‘  Take  of  Extract  of  Catechu,  two  drachms  and  a  half ; 

■  \  ' 

Cinnamon  Bark  bruised,  half  a  drachm  ;  Boiling  Water, 
half  a  pint.  Macerate  for  an  hour  in  a  vessel  lightly  closed^ 
and  strain.” 

The  Extract  of  Catechu  is  entirely  soluble  in  water. 
This  preparation,  therefore,  possesses  all  its  virtues  un¬ 
impaired,  and  rendered  more  grateful,  by  the  addition  of 
the  cinnamon.  Hence  it  is  one  of  the  best  forms  under 
which  catechu  can  be  prescribed.  Its  principal  use  is  in 
diarrhoea :  its  dose,  one  ounce  every  third  or  fourth  hour. 
A  sraail  quantity  of  tincture  of  opium  is  frequently  added 
to  it  with  advantage.  , 

Infusum  rhei  palmati.  Infusion  of  Rhubarb.  '  Ed. 

“  Take  of  the  Root  of  Rhubarb  bruised,  half  an  ounce ; 
Boiling  Water,  eight  ounces  ;  Spirit  of  Cinnamon,  one 
ounce.  Macerate  the  root  with  the  w^ater  in  a  closed  ves¬ 
sel  for  twelve  hours,  then,  adding  the  spirit,  strain  the  li-  , 
quor.” 
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Infusum  RHEi.’  Infusion  of  Rhubarb.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Root  of  Rhubarb  cut;  a  drachm  ;  Boiling  Wa¬ 
ter,  half  a  pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a  vessel  light¬ 
ly  closed,  and  strain.’'  ^  ^ 

f 

The  infusion  of  rhubarb  is  supposed  to  have  more  of 
the  purgative  than  of  the  astringent  power.  It  is  accord¬ 
ingly  used  as  a  mild  cathartic,  in  a  dose  of  two  or  three 
ounces.  There  appears  to  be  an  unnecessary  waste  of 
rhubarb  in  the  formula  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia ; 
and  that  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  in  which  only  a 
drachm  of  rhubarb  is  ordered  to  eight  ounces  of  water, 
will  probably  afford  as  much  active  matter  as  the  water  can 
dissolve,  or  at  least  will  give  an  infusion  sufficiently  strong, 

Infusum  RoSiE  GALLICS.  Infusion  of  Red  Rose.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  the  Dried'Petals  of  the  Red  Rose,  two  ounces  ; 
Boiling  Water,  five  pounds  ;  Sulphuric  Acid,  one  drachm; 
Refined  Sugar,  two  ounces.  Macerate  the  petals  with  the 
boiling  water  in  an  earthen  vessel,  which  is  not  glazed  with 
lead,  for  four  hours  ;  then,  having  poured  on  the  acid, 
strain  the  liquor,  and  add  the  sugar.” 

Infusum  ros^.  Infusion  of  Rose.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  the  Dried  Petals  of  the  Red  Rose,  half  au . 
ounce  ;  Boiling  Water,  two''pints  and  a  half ;  Diluted  Sul¬ 
phuric  Acid,  three  fluiddrachms  ;  Refined  Sugar,  an  ounce 
and  a  half.  Pour  the  water  on  the  petals  in  a  glass  vessel ; 
then  drop  in  the  acid,  and  macerate  for  half  an  hour. — » 
Lastly,  strain  the  liquor,  and  add  the  sugar  to  it.” 

Infusum  Ros>aE,  Infusion  of  Rose.  Dub. 

Take  of  the  Dried  Petals  of  the  Red  Rose,  freed  from 
the  heels,  half  an  ounce  ;  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid,  by 
weight,  three  drachms  ;  Boiling  Water,  three  pounds ; 
Refined  Sugar,  an  ounce  and  a  half.  '  Pour  first  the  watel^ 
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on  the  petals  in  a  glass  vessel ;  then  add  the  acid,  and  di¬ 
gest  for  half  an  hourj  strain  the  cold  liquor,  and  add  the 
sugar.” 

This  infusion  is  used  principally  as  a  moderately  astrin¬ 
gent  gargle,  in  slight  cases  of  cynanche,  or  to  check  sali¬ 
vation.  It  owes  little  else  than  colour,  and  a  pleasant  fla¬ 
vour,  to  the  petals  of  the  rose  ;  the  astringency  depending 

almost  entirely  on  the  sulphuric  acid. 

/ 

Infusum  TAMAiiiNni  iNDiciE  CUM  CASSIA  SENNA3.  Infu¬ 
sion  of  Tamarind  and  Senna.  Ed. 

Take  of  the  Prepared  Fruit  of  the  Tamarind,  one 
.ounce ;  Senna  Leaves,  one  drachm  ;  Coriander  Seeds,  half 
a  drachm  Unrefined  Sugar,  half  an  ounce  ;  Boiling  Wa¬ 
ter,  eight  ounces.  Macerate  them  in  a  close  earthen  ves¬ 
sel,  which  is  not  glazed  with  lead,  shaking  frequently,  and 
after  four  hours  strain  the  liquor.  It  may  be  made  also 
with  double  or  triple  the  quantity  of  senna.” 

Infusum  sennas  cum  tamaeindis.  Infusion  of  Senna 
'  with  Tamarinds.  Dub. 

'This  infusion  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
simple  infusion  of  senna,  f  to  be  immediately  noticed add¬ 
ing  only  an  ounce  of  tamarinds  before  the  affusion  of  the 

water.. 

/ 

This  aflbrds  a  purgative  not  ungrateful,  mild  in  its  ope¬ 
ration,  and  not  liable  to  excite  nausea.  The  whole  quan¬ 
tity  may  be  taken  at  intervals  as  a  dose.  If  a  more  power¬ 
ful  cathartic  is  indicated,  it  may  be  made  with  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  senna.  The  direction  of  not  infusing  the  ma¬ 
terials  in  a  vessel  glazed  with  lead,  ought  to  be  attended  to, 
as  the  acid  of  the  tamarinds  acting  on  the  lead,  the  infu- 
•sion  might  receive  a  noxious  impregnation. 
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There  are  some  Infusions  peculiar  to  the  London  and 
Dublin  Pharmacopoeias. 

Infusum  anthemidis.  Infusion  of  Chamomile.  Lend. 

“  Take  of  Flowers  of  Chamomile,  two  drachms  ;  Boiling 
Water,  half  a  pint.  Macerate  for  ten  minutes  in  a  vessel 
lightly  closed,  and  strain.” 

Under  the  form  of  infusion,  chamomile  is  used  as  a  bit- 
ter  in  dyspepsia  :  if  is  more  grateful  when  prepared  with 
cold  water,  and  is  then  equal  perhaps  in  efficacy  to  any 
other  bitter.  The  infusion  in  warm  water  is  generally  em¬ 
ployed  to  promote  the  operation  of  an  emetic. 

Infusum  ARMORAci^  compositum.  Compound  Infusion 

of  Horse-Radish.  Lond. 

‘‘  Take  of  Fresh  Horse-Radish  Root  cut.  Mustard  Seed 
bruised,  of  each  one  ounce ;  Boiling  Water,  a  pint.  Ma¬ 
cerate  for  two  hours  in  a  vessel  lightly  closed,  and  strain ; 
then  add,  of  Compound  Spirit  of  Horse-Radish,  a  fluid- 
ounce.^’ 

Under  this  form  the  horse-radish  may  be  prescribed  in 
the  diseases  in  which  it  is  employed,  more  particularly  as 
a  stimulant  in  chronic  rheumatism,  paralysis,  and  some 
forms  of  dropsy.  Its  dose  is  two  ounces  twice  a-day. 

Infusum  aurantii  compositum.  Compound  Infusion  of 

Orange-Peel.  Lond. 

Take  of  dried  Rhind  of  the  Orange,  two  drachms ;  of 
Fresh  Rhind  of  Lemon,  one  drachm  j  of  Cloves  Bruised, 
half  a  drachm  ;  Boiling  Water half  a  pint.  Macerate  fo^r 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  vessel  lightly  closed,  and  ’strain. 
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This  affords  a  bitter,  grateful,  and  somewhaf  pungent, 
which  may  be  employed  with  advantage  in  some  forms  of 
dyspepsia.  Its  dose  is  two  ounces. 

Infusum  cALUMBiE.  .  Infusion  of  Colombo.  Lond. 

Take  of  Colombo  Root  cut,  one  drachm ;  Boiling  Wa¬ 
ter,  half  a  pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a  vessel  light¬ 
ly  closed,  and  strain.” 

The  active  matter  of  colombo’is  imperfectly  extracted  by 
w^ater ;  and  this  can  be  regarded  only  as  a  bitter  infusion, 
which,  like  other  bitters,  may  be  used  in  dyspeptic  affec¬ 
tions.  Its  dose  is  two  ounces.  To  obtain  the  more  active 
operation  of  Colombo,  it  must  be  given  in  substance. 

Infusum  caryophyllorum.  Infusion  of  Cloves.  Lond. 

‘‘  Take  of  Bruised  Cloves,  a  drachm ;  Boiling  Water, 
half  a  pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a  vessel  lightly 
closed,  and  strain.” 

The  aromatic  odour  and  pungency  of  the  clove  are  ex¬ 
tracted  in  this  infusion  :  it  may  be  used  with  advantage  as 
a  warm  and  grateful  stimulant  in  some  forms  of  dyspeptic 
affection,  where  a  sensation  of  cold  and  uneasiness  is  felt 
at  the  stomach, — a  state  which  is  often  produced  where 
the  habit  of  taking  spiritous  cordials  has  been  indulged  in. 
Its  dose  is  a  wine  elassful. 

w  / 

Infusum  CASCARiLLiE.  Infusion  of  Cascarilla.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Cascarilla  Bark  bruised,  half  an  ounce ;  Boil¬ 
ing  Water,  half  a  pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a  vessel 
lightly  closed,  and  stram.” 

Cascarilla  is  a  substance  little  valued  in  modern  prac- 
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tice,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much  propriety  in 
the  introduction  of  this  infusion  as  an  officinal  preparation. 
Its  dose  is  two  ounces, 

Infusum  cusPARii:.  Infusion  of  Angustura.  Lond. 

Take  of  the  Bark  of  Angustura,  bruised,  two  drachms ; 
Boiling  Water,  half  a  pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a 

vessel  lightly  closed,  and  strain.’* 

\ 

The  same  remark  nearly  applies  to  this  preparation,  as 
to  the  preceding  one.  Under  this  form,  however,  angus¬ 
tura  may  be  occasionally  used  as  a  remedy  in  dyspepsia. 
The  dose  is  two  ounces,  ^ 

\ 

Infusum  lini.  Infusion  of  Lintseed.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Lintseed  bruised,  one  ounce ;  Liquorice  Root 
cut,  half  an  ounce  ;  Boiling  Water,  two  pints.  Macerate  for 
four  hours,  nigh  the  fire,  in  a  vessel  lightly  closed,  and 
strain.” 

_  / 

The  mucilaginous  matter  of  lintseed  is  very  readily  dis¬ 
solved  by  "tepid  water  ;  and  this  forms  a  demulcent  li(juor, 
often  taken  with  advantage  in  gonorrhoea,  dysuria,  and 
sometimes  in  catarrh.  It  is  rendered  rather  more  grate¬ 
ful  by  the  addition  of  a  small  portion  of  lemon  juice,  and' 
of  the  rhind  of  the  lemon  with  a  little  sugar. 

Infusum  ^uassi^.  Infusion  of  Quassia.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  the  Wood  of  Quassia  cut,  one  scruple ;  Boil¬ 
ing  Water,  half  a  pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours,  in  a  ves¬ 
sel  lightly  closed,  and  strain.” 

Quassia  is  a  very  pure  bitter,  and  its  bitterness  is  ex¬ 
tracted  by  water.  Under  this  form  it  is  used  as  a  remedy 
in  dyspepsia.  Its  dose  may  be  two  ouiices. 
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^  Infusum  senn^.  Infusion  of  Senna.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Senna  Leaves,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  Gingei^ 
one  drachm  ;  Boiling  Water,  a  pint.  Macerate  for  an  houi" 
in  a  vessel  lightly  closed,  and  strain  the  liquor.’* 

Infusum  senn;e.  Infusion  of  Senna.  Dub, 

‘‘  Take  of  Senna  Leaves,  there  drachms ;  Lesser  Car¬ 
damom  Seeds,  freed  from  the  capsules  and  bruised,  half  a 
drachm;  Boiling"  Water,  as  much  as  that  six  ounces  by  mea¬ 
sure  may  be  strained  off.  Digest  for  an  hour,  and  when 
the  liquor  has  cooled,  strain  it.’* 

Under  this  form,  senna  may  be  given  as  a  purgative, 
the  dose  being  three  or  four  ounces.  It  is  however  less 
srateful  than  the  infusion  of  senna  and  tamarinds  of  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia.  The  proportion  of  senna,  in 
the  London  formula,  appears  to  be  considerably  greater 
than  what  is  necessary  ;  and  there  is  no  propriety  in  pre¬ 
paring  more  of  the  infusion  than  what  is  required  for  a 
dose,  as  it  suffers  decomposition  in  a  very  short  time. 

i 

Infusum  simaroub^.  Infusion  of  Simarouba.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  the  Bark  of  Simarouba  bruised,  half  a  drachm ; 
Boiling  Water,  half  a  pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours,  in  a 
vessel  lightly  closed,  and  strain.” 

Simatouba  yields  its  bitterness  to  water ;  the  infusion, 
however,  is  inferior  to  that  of  quassia,  and  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  any  particular  advantage  to  recommend  it. 

\ 

Infusum  tabaci.  Infusion  of  Tobacco.  Lond. 

Take  of  the  Leaves  of  Tobacco,  one  drachm ;  Boiling 
Water,  a  pint.  Macerate  for  an  hour,  in  a  vessel  lightly 
closed,  and  strain.’* 

\ 
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This  infusion  is  prepared  of  that  strength,  which  is  pro¬ 
per  for  giving  tobacco  under  the  form  of  enema,  as  a  nar¬ 
cotic  in  incarcerated  hernia,  or  to  produce  evacuation  from 
the  intestines,  in  ileus  and  obstinate  constipation. 

Infusum  MENTHA  COMPOSITUM.  Compound  Infusion  of 
Mint.  Dub. 

‘‘  Take  of  the  leaves  of  Spearmint  dried,  two  drachms  5 
Boiling  Water,  as  much  as  is  sufficient  to  afford  six  ounces 
of  infusion  when  strained.  Digest  for  half  an  hour  in  a 
covered  vessel ;  strain  the  liquor  when  cold,  and  add  to  it, 
of  Refined  Sugar,  two  drachms  ;  Oil  of  Spearmint,  three 
drops,  dissolved  in  half  an  ounce  of  compound  tincture  of 
cardamom.” 

\ 

This  is  a  grateful  stomachic,  which  may  be  used  to  ob¬ 
viate  flatulence,  or  as  a  vehicle  to  cover  the  taste  of  un¬ 
pleasant  medicines. 

/ 

/ 

Infusum  VALERiAN-E.  Infusion  of  Valerian.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  the  Root  of  Valerian,  >ip  coarse  powder,  two 
drachms  ;  Boiling  Water,  seven  ounces.  Digest  for  an 
hour,  and  strain  the  liquor  when  it  is  cold.” 

Valerian  is  frequently  taken  in  hysteric  affections  under 
the  form  of  infusion,  and  this  affords  a  preparation  of  pro- 
per  strength.  Its  dose  is  from  one  to  two  ounces. 
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CHAP.  VHP. 

OF  MUCILAGES. 

1  HE  term  Mucilage,  in  Pharmacy,  is  applied  to  solutions 
of  gummy  matter  in  water,  sufficiently  concentrated  to  have 
a  degree  of  viscidity  j  or  to  similar  solutions  obtained  by  the 
maceration  of  water  and  vegetables,  in  which  this  kind  of 
matter  abounds.  They  are  principally  employed  as  vehi¬ 
cles  for  bther  substances,  either  to  suspend  powders  in  li¬ 
quids,  to  diffuse  oils  or  resinous  matter  in  water,  or  to  give 
form  and  tenacity  to  pills. 

Mucilago  amyli.  Starch  Mucilage.  Ed. 

Take  of  Starch,  half  an  ounce :  Water,  one  pound. 
Pub  the  starch  with  the  water  gradually  added  to  it,  then 
boil  them  for  a  short  time.’’ 

Mucilago  amyli.  Lond. 

Take  of  Starch,  three  drachms  ;  Water,  a  pint.  Rub 
the  starch,  with  a  little  of  the  water  dropt  upon  it,  then 
boil  until  it  form  a  mucilage.” 

Mucilago  amyli.  Starch  Mucilage,  Dub. 

Take  of  Starch,  half  an  ounce ;  Water,  a  Pint.  Rub 
the  starch,  adding  the  water  gradually  ;  then  boil  a  little.” 

Starch  is  the  fecula  of  wheat,  and  though  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  is  dissolved  by  boiling  water,  and  forms  a  gelati¬ 
nous  solution.  This  starch- mucilage  is  used  as  a  vehicle  for 

O 

giving  opium  under  the  form  of  enema, 

Mucilago  astragali  tragacantha:.  Mucilage  of  Gum 
Tragacanth.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  Gum  Tragacanth  beat  to  powder,  one  ounce  j 
Boiling  Water,  eight  ounces.  Macerate  for  twenty-four 
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hours,  and  rub  the  gum  carefully,  that  it  may  be  dissolved ; 
then  strain  through  linen.’’ 

f 

Mucilago  gummi  tragacantha:.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Gum  Tragacanth  in  powder,  two  drachms; 
Water,  eight  ounces.  Macerate  in  a  close  vessel  until  the 
gum  is  dissolved ;  then  strain  the  mucilage  through  linen.” 

Tragacanth  is  not  easily  dissolved  in  water,  and,  even 
with  the  aid  of  heat,  the  viscid  mucilaginous  liquor  that  is 
formed  remains  turbid  and  flocculent.  The  proportion  of 
the  gum  to  the  water  is  rather  large  in  the  Edinburgh  Phar¬ 
macopoeia,  but  is  designed  to  form  a  stiff  mucilage,  to  be 
used  principally  in  making  troches. 

/ 

Mucilago  mimosa:  nilotica:.  Mucilage  of  Gum  Arabic. 
Ed. 

Take  of  Gum  Arabic  in  powder,  one  part ;  Boiling 
Water,  two  parts.  Digest  with  frequent  agitation  until  the 
gum  be  dissolved ;  then  strain  through  linen.” 

Mucilago  acacia:.  Mucilage  of  Gum  Arabic.  Lond» 
Take  of  Gum  Arabic  in  powder,  four  ounces  ;  Boil¬ 
ing  Water,  half  a  pint.  Rub  the  gum  with  the  water,  gra¬ 
dually  added,  until  it  form  a  mucilage.” 

Mucilago  gummi  arabici.  Mucilageof  Gum  Arabic.  Dub. 

Take  of  Gum  Arabic  in  coarse  powder,  four  ounces  ; 
Boiling  Water,  eight  ounces.  Digest  them,  agitating  fre¬ 
quently,  so  as  to  dissolve  the  gum ;  then  strain  through 
linen.” 

Mucilage  of  gum  arabic  is  sometimes  employed  as  the 
basis  of  the  common  demulcent  mixtures  used  in  catarrh. 
It  is  more  generally  used  as  an  agent  in  Pharmacy,  to  sus¬ 
pend  in  water  substances  insoluble  in  that  liquid,  to  dif¬ 
fuse  oils  in  water,  and  for  similar  purposes. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

OF  DECOCTIONS. 

rs’i 

jL  he  power  of  water  as  a  solvent,  is,  like  that  of  all  other 
chemical  agents,  increased  by  heat.  'Hence,  in  general, 
the  active  matter  of  vecjetable  substances  is  extracted  more 
completely  by  boiling  them  with  water,  than  by  mere  in¬ 
fusion,  either  cold  or  waim,  the  residuum  in  the  one  case 
beinir  found  more  inert  than  in  the  other. 

It  is  not  to  be  concluded,  however,  from  this  fact,  th^t 
the  decoction  is  proportionally  more  powerful  in  medicinal 
operation.  On  the  contrary,  though  the  active  matter  of 
the  substance  is  dissolved,  it  is  often  much  injured  in  the 
operation  :  in  few  cases  is  the  decoction  equal  in  power  to 
the  quantity  of  the  substance  from  which  it  is  prepared; 
in  many  it  is  much  impaired,;  and  in  some  it  is  totally  lost, 
the  decoction  itself  and  the  residual  matter  being  both 
nearly  inert. 

This  change  is  often  owing  to  the  dissipation  of  the  vo- 
latile  principles  of  the  substance  operated  on.  All  the  es¬ 
sential  oils  are  volatilized  at  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  substances,  whose  vir¬ 
tues  depend  wholly  or  in  part  on  their  essential  oil,  must 
be  injured  by  this  operation  :  for  this  reason,  aromatics  are 
always  useless  additions  to  decoctions  ;  and  the  aromatic 
flavour  of  many  active  substances  is  also  lo^  in  this  form 
of  preparation. 

But  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  virtues  of  medi¬ 
cines  are  injured  by  decoction,  in  which  we  cannot  ascribe 
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the  injury  to  the  dissipation  of  their  active  principles.  The 
powers  of  opium,  cinchona,  and  ipecacuan,  for  example, 
are  much  weakened  by  boiling  in  water ;  yet,  when  the 
operation  is  conducted'  in  close  vessels,  so  as  to  collect  the 
water  that  is  evaporated,  that  water  is  not  found  to  be  irn- 
pregnated  with  the  active  matter  of  the  substance  operated 
on.  The  distilled  water  of  opium  has  been  given' to  the 
extent  of  six  ounces,  without  exerting  any  great  narcotic  ef¬ 
fect;  and  the  distilled  water  of  ipecacuan,  though  it  proves 
emetic,  is  much  less  so  than  the  simple  infusion.  Since,  then, 
the  active  matter  is  neither  to  be  found  in  the  fluid  which 
is  evaporated,  nor  in  that  which  remains,  it  is  evident  that 
it  must  have  been  destroyed  in  the  operation,  by  decom¬ 
position  of  the  principles  on  which  it  depends.  It  is  ac¬ 
cordingly  found  that  some  such  change  is  induced.  When 
decoction  is  strained,  so  as  to  be  transparent,  and  is  sub¬ 
jected  anew  to  boiling,  it  acquires  a.deeper  colour,  becomes 
turbid,  an  insipid  substance  being  gradually  formed,  which 
is  deposited.  This  change  may  be  owing,  either  to  the  re¬ 
action  of  the  elements  of  the  vegetable  matter  being  favour¬ 
ed  by  the  humidity,  and  the  high  temperature,  so  that  they 
enter  into  new  combinations,  or  to  the  action  of  the  air  up¬ 
on  it  imparting  oxygen.  Experiments  have  bqen  brought  in 
proof  of  this  last  circumstance  taking  place  in  some  cases^ 

I  I 

especially  in  the  decoction  of  Peruvian  bark,  oxygen  being 
absorbed,  combining  with  the  extracto-resinous  matter, 
and  forming  an  insipid  substance.  This  in  particular  is 
affirmed  by  Fourcroy.  And  it  is  farther  rendered  proba¬ 
ble  by  the  experiments  of  the  younger  Saussure,  wffio  found 
that  extractive  matter,  in  a  humid  or  dissolved  state,  ex¬ 
posed  to^  the  air,  was  precipitated  after  a  few  days  in  an 
insoluble  state ;  oxygen  was  absorbed;  carbonic  acid  was 
also  formed ;  and  he  concluded  from  the  results,  that^ 
while  part  of  the  carbon  of  the  vegetable  matter  is  abstract- 
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ed  by  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  part  also  of  its 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  combine  and  form  water,  so  that 
the  residual  matter  has  an  increased  proportion  of  carbon, 
and  its  composition  is  thus  totally  changed.  These  changes 
will  be  favoured  by  a  high  temperature :  they  are  those, 
therefore,  probably  that  take  place  in  decoction,  and  im¬ 
pair  or  destroy  the  powers  of  the  vegetable  substance  ; 
though  it  is  also  possible,  that  chemical  changes  may  arise 
from  the  re-action  of  the  elements  of  the  vegetable  matter 
itself,  independent  of  any  action  of  the  air. 

From  these  observations,  it  is  evident,  that  decoction 
can  seldom  be  a  proper  form  for  the  administration  of  me¬ 
dicines.  The  pungency  and  aromatic  flavour,  on  which 
part  of  their  virtues  depend,  and  which  render  them  at 
least  more  grateful,  must  always  be  impaired  or  lost,  and 
their  more  important  virtues  must  often  be  injured.  It  is 
accordingly  a  form  which  is  not  now  often  applied  to  ac¬ 
tive  remedies. 

Decoctions,  like  infusions,  are  extemporaneous  prescrip¬ 
tions.  They  cannot  be  kept  ready  prepared,  as  in  a  few 
days  they  become  turbid,  and  run  into  the  acetous  ferment 
tation.  They  can  be  prepared,  however,  sooner  than  in¬ 
fusions  j  the  boiling  not  requiring  to  be  continued  in  ge¬ 
neral  for  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  While  the  boil¬ 
ing  continues,  the  air  ought  to  be  excluded  by  covering  the 
vessel  j  and  it  ought  not  to  be  continued  long.  The  me¬ 
thod  therefore  often  followed,  of  boiling  down  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  water  on  a  vegetable,  is  generally  impro¬ 
per.  The  liquor  ought  to  be  strained  while  hot,  as,  on 
cooling,  a  portion  of  the  dissolved  matter  is  frequently  de¬ 
posited,  which  is  as  active  as  that  which  remains  dissol¬ 
ved,  and  this  precipitate  ought  to  be  mingled  with  the  li¬ 
quid  by  agitation,  when  the  dose  is  to  be  taken. 
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Decoctum  althje^  officinalis.  Decoction  of  Althfjea. 
Ed. 

‘‘  Take  of  Dried  Althaea  Root  bruised,  four  ounces ; 
Raisins  freed  from  their  seeds,  two  ounces  ;  Water,  seven 
pounds.  Boil  to  five  pounds ;  put  aside  the  strained  li¬ 
quor  until  the  impurities  have  subsided,  and  pour  off  the 
clear  liquor.” 

The  gummy  part  of  vegetables  is  less  injured  by  decoc¬ 
tion  than  any  other.  In  this  decoction,  therefore,  all  the 
powers  of  the  althaea  root  are  obtained,  and  the  liquor  is 
concentrated  by  the  evaporation.  It  is  under  this  form  that 
it  is  used  as  a  demulcent,  the  decoction  being  taken  to 
the  extent  of  two  or  three  pounds  in  the  day,  in  nephritic 
complaints,  in  ardor  urinae;  and  sometimes  in  catarrh* 

Decoctum  anthemidis  nobilis,  vulgo  Decoctum  Chamcs- 
meli  sive  Commune.  Decoction  of  Chamomile,  or  Com-^ 
mon  Decoction.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  the  Dried  Flowers  of  Chamomile,  one  ounce; 
Caraway  Seeds  bruised,  half  an  ounce;  Water,  five  pounds. 
Boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain.” 

Decoctum  chamaemeli  comfositum.  Compound  Decoc¬ 
tion  of  Chamomile.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Chamomile  Flowers  dried,  half  an  ounce ; 

/ 

Sweet  Fennel  Seeds,  two  drachms  ;  Water,  one  pint. 
Boil  a  little  and  strain.” 

These  decoctions  are  used  as  an  enema,  and  as  a  fo¬ 
mentation.  When  applied  to  the  former  purpose,  the  ef¬ 
fect  is  to  be  ascribed  principally  to  the  water ;  in  the  se¬ 
cond,  the  vegetables  are  not  more  useful,  except  as  retain¬ 
ing  longer  the  heat  and  mpisture  when  applied  to  a  part, 
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and  rendering  its  application  more  convenient.  The  decoc¬ 
tion  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  is  rendered  more  active 
as  an  enema,  by  dissolving  in  ten  ounces  of  it  an  ounce  of 
manna,  and  half  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,^  adding 
an  ounce  of  olive  oil.  It  then  forms  what  is  named  Enema 
Catharticum.  When  to  this  are  added  two  drachms  of 
tincture  of  assafcetida,  it  forms  the  preparation  of  the  same 

Pharmacopoeia  named  Enema  Foltidum. 

/ 

/ 

/  / 

Decoctum  cinchona  officinalis,  vulgo  Decoctum  Cor- 
ticis  Permiani.  Decoction  of  Peruvian  Bark.  Ed. 
‘‘'Take  of  Peruvian  Bark  in  powder,  one  ounce;  Wa¬ 
ter,  one  pound  and  a  half.  Boil  for  ten  minutes  in  a  co¬ 
vered  vessel,  and  strain  the  liquor  while  hot.” 

Decoctum  ciNCHONiE.  Decoction  of  Peruvian  Bark. 
Lpnd. 

“  Take  of  Peruvian  Bark  bruised,  an  ounce;  Water,  a 
pint.  Boil  for  ten  minutes  in  a  vessel  lightly  closed,  and' 
strain  the;  liquor  while  warm.” 

Decoctum  corticis  ciNcnoNiE.  Decoction  of  Peruvian 
Bark.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Peruvian  Bark  in  coarse  powder,  an  ounce  %. 
Water,  a  pint.  Boil  for  ten  minutes  in  a  vessel  nearly 
close,  and  strain  the  liquor  while  warm  through  linen.” 

The  resino-extractive  matter  of  Peruvian  bark  appears 
to  be  decomposed  by  decoction ;  hence  the  reason  of  the 
directions  given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  under  this  prepara¬ 
tion, — the  boiling  not  being  continued  longer  than  ten  mi¬ 
nutes,  as  in  this  time  the  active  matter,  it  is  supposed,  will 
be  as  fully  extracted  as  it  would  be  by  longer  boiling,  and 
the  decoction  being  performed  in  a  covered  vessel  to  ex¬ 
clude  as  much  as  possible  the  access  of  the  air,  to  the  che- 
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Tflical  agency  of  which  the  change  in  the  extractive  matter 
has  been  supposed  owing.  The  liquor  is  ordered  to  be 
strained  while  hot,  as  it  holds  dissolved  a  larger  portion  of 
the  resinous  matter  than  it  can  retain  in  solution  when  cold. 
Hence,  after  having  been  strained,  it  becomes  turbid  as  it 
cools,  depositing  a  reddish  precipitate.  This  is  its  active 
matter,  and  ought  to  be  mixed  with  it  by  agitation  when 
the  dose  is  to  be  taken.  The  addition  of  a  little  acid  causes 
it  to  remain  dissolved,  nnd  where  this  can  be  prescribed 
■with  propriety  it  may  be  employed. 

Decoction  of  bark  is  used  in  those  cases  which  require 
the  free  administration  of  the  remedy,  but  in  which  in  sub¬ 
stance  it  sits  uneasy  on  the  stomach.  The  dose  is  tw^o  or 
three  ounces,  taken  as  often  as  the  stomach  will  receive  it ; 
but  it  is  scarcely  sufficiently  active  to  produce  any  of  the 

more  important  effects  of  Peruvian  bark. 

/ 

Decoctum  daphnes  mezerei.  Decoction  of  Mezereon. 
Ed. 

‘‘  Take  of  the  Bark  of  the  Root  of  Mezereon,  two 
drachms ;  of  Liquorice  Root  bruised,  half  an  ounce ;  Wa¬ 
ter,  three  pounds.  Boil  with  a  gentle  heat  to  two  pounds, 
and  strain.” 

\ 

A  compound  decoction,  prepared  from  giiaiac  wood, 
sarsaparilla,  sassafras,  mezereon  and  liquorice,  had  been 
highly  celebrated,  under  the  name  of  Lisbon  Diet  Drink, 
for  its  efficacy  in  the  treatment  of  symptoms  connected 
with  syphilis,  particularly  thickening  of  the  ligaments,  af¬ 
fections  of  the  bones  and  periosteum,  and  obstinate  ulcera¬ 
tion.  Dr  Russel,  from  a  series  of  experiments,  concluded^ 
# 

that  the  mezereon  is  the  ingredient  on  which  its  activity 
depends ;  and  this  decoction,  in  which  the  liquorice  serves 
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to  CQver  tbe  pungency  of  the  mezereonj  has  been  substi^ 
luted  for  the  more  complicated  composition.  It  is  used  in 
the  same  cases  ;  sometimes  also  in  cutaneous  affections, 
particularly  lepra,  and  in  chronic  rheumatism.  According 
to  Mr  Pearson’s  experience  of  it,  it  has  little  efficacy  in  re¬ 
moving  the  syphilitic  symptoms  for  which  it  is  usually  pre¬ 
scribed.  It  is  not,  however,  an  inactive  preparation :  its 
dose  is  from  four  to  six  ounces  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  And 
in  a  large  dose  it  is  liable  to  excite  nausea. 


Decoctum  GEOFFRiEiE  iNERMis.  Decoction  of  Cabbage- 
Tree  Bark.  Ed. 

Take  of  Cabbage-Tree  Bark  in  powder,  one  ounce ; 
Water,  two  pounds.  Boil  with  a  gentle  heat  to  one  pound, 
and  strain.” 


This  decoction  is  the  form  under  which  this  medicine 

V 

has  been  usually  administered,  the  bark  in  substance  being 
too  violent  in  its  operation.  In  the  West  India  Islands, 
the  decoction  has  been  used  as  a  very  effectual  remedy  in 
worms,  especially  the  lumbrici.  The  dose  given  is  two 
ounces  to  an  adult ;  if  this  occasion  nausea,  griping,  or  te¬ 
nesmus,  which  it  sometimes  does,  especially  it  is  affirmed 
if  cold  water  is  drunk  freely  during  its  operation,  these; 
symptoms  are  relieved  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil.  In  this  , 
country  it  has  not  been  much  employed. 


Decoctum  guajaci  officinalis  compositum,  migo  De- 
coctum  Lignorum.  Compound  Decoction  of  Guaiac.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  Guaiac  Wood  Shavings,  three  ounces  ;  Rai-  ^ 
sins,  two  ounces  Sassafras  Root  cut.  Liquorice  Root 
bruised,  of  each  one  ounce;  Water,  ten  pounds.  Boil  the 

V 

water  with  the  guaiac  wood  and  raisins,  on  a  gentle  fire, 
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to  five  pounds,  adding  the  roots  towards  the  end  of  the 

boiling ;  then  strain  without  expression,” 

\ 

This  decoction  derives  its  virtues  principally  from  the 
guaiac.  It  acts  as  a  diaphoretic,  and  has  been  used  in  cu¬ 
taneous  diseases,  and  in  chronic  rheumatism,  taken  in  the 
quantity  of  a  pound  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  It  has  also 
been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  obstinate  venereal  symp¬ 
toms,  especially  as  an  auxiliary  to  mercury. 


^  Decoctum  hordei  distichi.  Decoction  of  Barley.  Ed. 

_ *  __ 

Take  of  Pearl  Barley,  two  ounces  ;  Water,  five 
pounds.  First  wash  off  with  cold  water  the  flour  adhering 
to  the  barley ;  then  boil  the  barley  for  a  bhort  time  with  a^ 
bout  half  a  pound  of  water,  to  extract  the  colouring  mat¬ 
ter.  This  being  rejected,  put  the  barley  thus  purified  in¬ 
to  five  pounds  of  boiling  water.  Boil  this  to  one-half,  and 
strain.” 

Decoctum  hordei.  Decoction  of  Barley.  Lond. 

Take  of  the  Seeds  of  Barley,  two  ounces  ;  Water,  four 
pints  and  a  half.  First  wash  off  the  impurities  adhering 
to  the  barley  with  cold  water,  then  pouring  on  half  a  pint  ' 
of  water,  boil  the  seeds  a  little;  this  water  being  rejected, 
pour  on  the  remaining  water  previously  heated  ;  then  boi} 
to  two  pints,  and  strain.” 

Decoctum  hordei.  Decoction  of  Barley.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Pearl  Barley,  two  ounces.  Having  first 
cleansed  the  barley  with  cold  water,  boil  it  in  about  half  a 
pint  of  water  for  a  little.  The  liquor  being  rejected,  put 
the  barley  into  five  pints  of  boiling  water ;  then  boil  until 
the  half  of  the  water  has  been  evaporated,  and  strain.” 

This  decoction  is  never  prepared  in  the  shops.  It  is* 
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however,  veiy  extensively  used  as  a  diluent  in  febrile  dis¬ 
eases  ;  and  as  it  is  of  some  importance  that  it  should  be 
grateful,  it  has  been  judged  proper  to  give  directions  how 
it  may  be  best  prepared. 

Decoctum  hordei  compositum.  ^  Compound  Decnction 
of  Barley.  Loiid. 

Take  of  Decoction  of  Barley,  two  pints ;  Figs  cut,  two 
ounces ;  Liquorice  Root  cut  and  bruised,  half  an  ounce  ^  . 
Raisins  freed  from  the  seeds,  two  ounces  5  Water,  a  pint. 
Boil  to  two  pints,  and  strain.’/ 

Decoctum  hordei  compositum.  Compound  Decoction 
of  Barley.  Dub. 

Take  of  Decoction  of  Barley,  four  pints ;  Raisins 
freed  from  the  seeds,  Figs  cut,  of  each  tw'o  ounces ;  Li¬ 
quorice  cut  and  bruised,  half  an  ounce.  During  the  boil¬ 
ing,  add  first  the  raisins,  then  the  .figs,  and  lastly  the  li-  ^ 
quorice,  a  little  before  the  end  of  the  boiling,  which  will 
be  complete  when  of  the  liquor  about  twm  pints  remain.” 

The  additions  in  these  compound  decoctions  can  com- 
»  * 

municate  little  efficacy,  and  probably  render  the  liquor  ra¬ 
ther  cloying  to  the  taste  and  stomach. 

Decoctum  polygal^  SENEGiE.  Decoction  of  Seneka.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  Seneka  Root,  one  ounce  j  Water,  tw'o  pounds. ' 
Boil  to  sixteen  ounces,  and  strain.” 

Decoctum  sENEGiE.  Decoction  of  Seneka.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Seneka  Root,  an  ounce  ;  Water,  tw^o  pints. 
Boil  to  a  pint,  and  strain.”  . 

Under  the  form  of  decoction,  senega  has  been  employ¬ 
ed  as  an  expectorant  in  pneumonic  affections,  attended 
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accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  bronchias,  and  as  a  dia* 
phoretic  in  chronic  rheumatism.  The  dose  is  two  or  three 
ounces  three  or  four  times  a-day. 


Decoctum  smilacis  SARSAPARiLLiE.  Decoction  of  Sar» 

%  \ 

saparilla.  Ed. 

Take  of  Sarsaparilla  Root  cut,  six  ounces  *,  Water, 
eight  pounds.  Digest  for  two  hours,  in  a  temperature  of 
about  195°,  then  take  out  the  root  and  bruise  it ;  put  it  a- 
gain  into  the  liquor,  and  boil  it  with  a  gentle  fire  to  two 
pounds  •,  then  express  it,  and  strain.’’ 

Decoctum  sarsaparilla.  Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla. 

Lond. 

V 

Take  of  Sarsaparilla  Root  cut,  four  ounces  *,  Boiling 
Water,  four  pints.  Macerate  for  four' hours  in  a  vessel 
lightly  closed,  nigh  the  fire,  then  cut  and  bruise  the  sarsa¬ 
parilla ;  return  it  bruised  into  the  liquor,  aud  again  mace¬ 
rate  in  a  similar  manner  for  two  hours ;  lastly,  boil  to  two 
pints,  and  strain.”  '  - 

Decoctum  sarsaparilla.  Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla. 

Dub. 

Take  of  Sarsaparilla  Root  cut,  Rn  ounce  and  a  half; 
Boiling  Water,  two  pints.  Digest  for  two  hours  in  a  me¬ 
dium  heat,  (between  100  and  200°),  then  take  out  the  sar¬ 
saparilla  and  bruise  it ;  return  it  bruised  into  the  liquor, 
and  again  digest  for  two  hours  ;  lastly,  let  the  liquor,  after 
the  half  of  it  has  been  consumed  by  Boiling,  be  expressed, 
and  strained  through  linen.”  ' 

The  fecula,  which  is  the  principle  in  which  the  power  of 
'Sarsaparilla  resides,  is  not  easily  extracted  merely  by  boil¬ 
ing  the  root.  This  is  the  reason  of  the  particular  direc¬ 
tions  to  digest  the  root  first,  and  then  bruise  it ;  it  is  thus 
softened,  and  yields  its  soluble  matter  more  readily  in  the 
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subsequent  boiling.  ^  This  decoction  is  the  form  under 
which  sarsaparilla  is  always  given,  its  dose  being  from  a 
pint  to  a  quart  in  the  course  of  the  day.  It  has  been  used 
in  venereal  cases,  either  to  promote  the  action  of  mercury, 
or  to  remove  symptoms  which  have  remained  after  a  long 
continued  mercurial  course..  Dr  Fordyce  celebrated  its 
efficacy  in  very  high  terms  in  giving  relief  in  nocturnal 
pains,  removing  eruptions,'  and  as  being  the  best  restora¬ 
tive  in.  the  emaciation  and  debility  remaining  after  the  long 
continued  use  of  mercury.  Its  efficacy  has  however  pro¬ 
bably  been  overrated ;  the  opinion  is  perhaps  more  just 
which  regards  it  only  as  belonging  to  the  nutrientia,  or  as 
a  demulcent ;  and  the  benefit  sometimes  derived  during  its 
use  has  as  frequently  arisen  from  the  exhibition  of  mercury 
too  long  continued  having  been  suspended,  as  from  any 
action  of  the  sarsaparilla  itself.  The  decoction  has  been 
used  with  considerable  advantage  as  a  demulcent  in  dysuria, 
and  in  morbid  irritability  of  the  bladder,  occasioning  in¬ 
continence  of  urine. 


A  FEW  decoctions,  peculiar  to  the  London  and  Dublin 
Pharmacopoeias,  remain  to  be  noticed. 

Decoctum  aloes  compositum.  Compound  Decoction  of 

Aloes.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Extract  of  Liquorice,  half  an  ounce ;  Sub¬ 
carbonate  of  Potash,  two  scruples  ;  Extract  of  Aloes, 
Myrrh  in  powder.  Saffron,  of  each  one  drachm ;  Water, 
a  pint.  Boil  down  to  twelve  fluidounces,  and  strain  ;  then 
add  of  Compound  Tincture  of  Cardamoms,  four  fluid- 
ounces.” 

The  gum-resinous  substances  in  this  decoction  are  re- 
tliined  in  solution,  partly  by  the  solvent  power  of  the  water, 
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and  partly  by  the  action  of  the  alkali ;  and  by  the  addition 
of  the  spiritous  tincture,  any  spontaneous  decomposition 
will  be  more  effectually  prevented.  The  composition  is 
newly  introduced  into  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  is  said  to  be 
analogous  to  one  formerly  in  use,  under  the  name  of  Baume 
de  Vie.  It  is  one  which  it  might  be  supposed  must  be  very 
nauseous,  but  it  is  said  to  be  not  ungrateful,  and  to  form  a 
good  stimulating  aperient.  It  is  given  in  the  dose  of  two 
ounces. 

I 

i 

Decoctum  cYDONiiE.  Dccoction  of  Quince  Seeds.  Lond. 

‘‘  Take  of  Quince  Seeds,  two  drachms ;  Water,  a  pint. 
Boil  with  a  gentle  heat  for  ten  minutes,  then  strain.^’ 

j. 

Quince  seeds  abound  with  mucilage,  which  is  extracted 
by  boiling  in  water.  It  is  liable  to  spontaneous  decomposi¬ 
tion,  and  having  no  peculiar  advantage,  is  little  used. 

Decoctum  dulcamarje.  Decoction  of  Woody  Night¬ 
shade.  Lond. 

‘‘  Take  of  the  Stalks  of  Woody  Nightshade  cut,  one 
ounce;  Water,  a  pint  and  a  half.  Boil  to  a  pint,  and 
strain.”  '  i 

Under  this  form  the  woody  nightshade  may  be  employ¬ 
ed  ;  but  there  seems  no  propriety  in  giving  a  formula  for 
its  preparation,  more  than  any  other  vegetable  substance, 
which  may  be  given  under  the  same  or  any  similar  form- 

I 

Decoctum  lichen  is.  Decoction  of  Iceland  Liverwort. 
Lond. 

Take  of  Liverwort,  one  ounce ;  Water,  a  pint  and  a 
}  half.  Boil  down  to  one  pint,  and  strain,” 
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Decoctum  lichenis  iSLANDici.  Decoction  of  Iceland 
Liverwort.  Dub, 

‘‘  Take  of  Iceland  Liverwort,  half  an  ounce;  Boiling  Wa¬ 
ter,  a  pint.  Digest  for  two  hours  in  a  close  vessel ;  boil  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain  the  liquor  while  warm.” 

The  fecula  or  mucilage  of  the  lichen  is  extracted  by  wa¬ 
ter  by  boiling,  and  it  is  under  this  form  of  decoction  that  it 
has  been  employed  as  a  demulcent,  and  a  mild  nutritious 
substance  easy  of  digestion.  It  may  be  rendered  more 
grateful  by  removing  the  bitter  matter  of  the  lichen,  by 
previous  maceration. 

Decoctum  MALV^  compositum.  Compound  Decoction 
of  Mallow.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Mallow  dried,  an  ounce;  Chamomile  Flowers, 
dried,  half  an  ounce;  Water,  a  pint.  Boil  them  fora 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain.” 

* 

This  is  designed  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  decoction 
of  chamomile,  that  of  serving  as  a  vehicle  for  fomentations 
and  enemas;  and  the  same  observation  applies  to  it. 

\ 

Decoctum  papaveris.  Decoction  ‘of  Poppy.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  the  Capsules  of  the  White  Poppy  cut,  four 
ounces ; '  Water,  four  pints.  Boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  strain.” 

The  decoction  of  the  capsules  of  the  poppy  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  used  as  an  anodyne  fomentation,  and  is  now,  with 
propriety,  introduced  as  an  officinal  preparation. 

Decoctum  quERCus.  Decoction  of  Oak  bark.  Lond. 

Take  of  Oak  Bark,  an  ounce ;  Water,  two'pints.  Boil 

\ 

down  to  a  pint,  and  strain.”  , 
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The  astringency  of  the  oak  bark  is  extracted  by  boiling 
in  water ;  and  the  decoction  is  tho  form  under  which  it  is 
u^ed  locally  as  a  styptic  in  haemorrhoids,  prolapsus  ani, 
leucorrhoea,  and  profuse  menorrhagia. 

Decoctum  sarsaparillje  compositum.  Compound  De« 
coction  of  Sarsaparilla.  '  Lond. 

Take  of  the  Simple  Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla  boiling, 
four  pints;  Sassafras  Wood  cut,  Raspings  of  Guaiac  Wood, 
Liquorice  Root  bruised,  of  each  one  ounce;  Mezereon, 
three  drachms.  Boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.’’ 
Decoctum  sarsaparilla  compositum.  Compound  De¬ 
coction  of  Sarsaparilla.  Dub. 

Take  of  Sarsaparilla  Root  cut  and  bruised,  an  ounce 
and  a  half;  Shavings  of  Guaiac  Wood,  Bark  of  Sassafras 

f 

Root,  Liquorice  bruised,  of  each  two  drachms ;  Bark  of 
Mezereon  Root,  a  drachm ;  Boiling  W ater,  three  pints.-— 
Digest  the  Sarsaparilla,  guaiac  and  sassafras  in  water  at  a 
heat  between  100°  and  200°  for  six  hours;  then  boil  un» 

I 

til  the  half  of  the  water  is  evaporated,  adding  towards  the 
end  of  the  boiling'  the  liquorice  with  the  mezereon  ;  lastly, 
strain.” 

'  V 

V 

,  This  is  nearly  the  same  composition  as  the  Lisbon  Diet 
Drink,  celebrated,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  in  the 
treatment  of  secondary  venereal  affections,  or  symptoms 
appearing  during  a  protracted  mercurial  course.  The  ef¬ 
ficacy  of  the  preparation  has  been  supposed  to  depend 
principally  on  the  mezerepn  ;  the  other  substances  may, 
however,  add  something  to  its  power,  and  it  is  perhaps 
preferable,  as  a  general  rule,  to  adhere  to  the  original  com¬ 
position  of  remedies  of  this  kind,  the  efficacy  of  which  is  in 
some  measure  specific,  where  it  appears  otherwise  unexcep¬ 
tionable.  Its  dose  is  four  or  six  ounces,  three  times  a-day. 
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Decoctum  ulmi.  Decoction  of  Elm.  Lond. 

Take  of  the  Fresh  Bark  of  the  Elm  bruised,  four 
ounces ;  Water,  four  pints.  Boil  to  two  pints,  and  strain.’* 
Decoctum  ulmi.  Decoction  of  Elm.  Dub. 

‘‘  Take  of  the  interior  Fresh  Bark  of  the  Elm  bruised, 
two  ounces  ;  Water,  two  pints.  Boil  to  a  pint  and  strain.” 

t*  ^ 

This  decoction  has  been  recommended  in  .cutaneous 
eruptions,  but  is  little  used.  Its  dose  is  four  ounces. 

/ 

Decoctum  veratri.  Decoction  of  White  Hellebore.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  White  Hellebore  Root  beat,  an  ounce  ;  Wa» 
ter,  two  pints.  Rectified  Spirit,  two  fluidounces.  Boil 
the  white  hellebore  root  with  the  water  down  to  a  pint, 
and  strain  ;  when  cold,  add  the  spirit. 

Thi^  decoction  is  employed  as  an  external  application  in 
,  some  cutaneous  diseases,  principally  in  psora.  It  is  a  much 
less  unpleasant  application  than  the  sulphur  ointment,  and 
is  occasionally  successful. 

f  ^ 

Decoctum  digitalis.  Decoction  of  Foxglove.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  the  Leaves  of  Foxglove  dried,  one  drachm, 
Water,  as  much  us  may  be  sufficient  to  afford  eight  ounces 
of  strained  liquor.  Place  the  vessel  on  a  gentle  fire,  and 
remove  it  when  the  liquor  begins  to  boil ;  then  digest  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain.” 

Water  extracts  sufficiently  the  active  matter  of  the  leaves 
of  foxglove  by  infusion,  and  there  is  therefore  no  necessity 
for  boiling  it  upon  them.  The  decoction  in  this  preparation 
is,  however,  so  slight,  that  it  cannot  alter  the  powers  of  the 
medicine,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  analogous  to  the  infu¬ 
sion  of  the  other  Pharmacopoeias.  The  proportions  too  are 
the  same,  and  it  may  therefore  be  given  in  the  same  dose. 
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CHAP.  V. 

SYRUPI.— SYRUPS. 

\ 

Syrups  are  saturated  solutions  of  sugar  in  water,  in  wa¬ 
tery  infusions,  or  in  vegetable  juices.  They  are  seldoln 
.active  medicines;  and'  are  more  commonly  employed  to 
render  others  agreeable,  and  in  Pharmacy  to  communicate 
peculiar  forms. 

The  proportion  of  sugar  in  syrups  is  generally  two  parts 
to  one  of  the  fluid ;  if  it  is  more  than  this,  the  solution  is 
disposed  to  crystallize ;  if  less,  it  is  liable  to  ferment,  and 
become  acescent.  Refined  sugar  ought  always  to  be  em,- 
ployed.  It  is  to  be  melted  in  the  liquid  by  a  gentle  heat, 
and  ^ny  impurities  which  collect  on  its  surface  when  boil¬ 
ing  are  to  be  removed.  The  syrup  ought  to  be  kept  in  a 
cool  place,  to  prevent  the  fermentation,  which  is  favoured 
by  a  high  temperature.  The  London  college  order  them 
to  be  kept  at  a  temperature  not  higher  than  55°.  The 
Dublin  College  give  the  general  formula 'with  regard  to 
the  preparation  of  all  the  syrups  which  they  prescribe,  that 
‘‘  twenty-nine  ounces  of  refined  sugar  in  powder,  and  a 
pint  of  the  prescribed  liquor,  are  to  be  digested  with  a  mo¬ 
derate  heat,  in  a  close  vessel,  stirring  frequently,  until  the 
sugar  is  dissolved  ;  the  liquor  is  to  be  put  aside  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  scum  removed,  and  the  syrup  poured  off 
from  any  impurities.’’ 
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Syrupus  simplex  sive  communis.  Simple  or  Common  Sy¬ 
rup.  Ed. 

Take  of  Refined  Sugar  beat  to  powder,  fifteen  parts ; 

/ 

Water,  eight  parts.  Dissolve  the  Sugar  with  a  gentle’ 
heat,  and  boil  a  little  so  as  to  form  a  syrup.’^ 

Syrupus  simplex.  Simple  Syrup.  Lond. 

Take  of  Refined  Sugar,  two  pounds  and  a  half;  Wa¬ 
ter,  a  pint.  Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  water  in  a  water- 
bath,  put  aside  for  twenty- four  hours;  then  remove  the. 
scum,  and  pour  off  the  clear  liquor  from  any  impurities.” 

s.  * 

This  solution  of  sugar  is  used  merely  to  communicate 
sweetness  of  taste,  or  for  the  pharmaceutical  purposes  to 
which  syrups  are  applied.  ' 

Syrupus  acidi  acetosi.  Syrup  of  Acetous  Acid.  Ed. 

^  Take  of  Acetous  Acid  (Vinegar,)  two  pounds  and  a 
half ;  Refined  Sugar,  three  pounds  and  a  half.  Boil  so 
as  to  form  a  syrup.” 

This  acidulous  syrup  being  sufficiently  pleasant,  may  en¬ 
ter  into  mixtures  in  which  the  acid  will  not  occasion  any 
chemical  change.  It  is,  however,  so  rarely  employed,  that 
it  is  not  found  in  the  shops. 

•  I  * 

Syrupus  ALTHiEiE  officinalis.  Syrup  of  Althaea.  Ed. 

‘‘  Take  of  Fresh  Althaea  Root  cut,  one  pound ;  Water, 
ten.pounds  ;  Refined  Sugar,  four  pounds.  Boil  the  wa¬ 
ter  with  the  root  to  one  half,  and  expressing  it  strongly, 
strain.  Put  aside  the  strained  liquor,  that  the  impurities 
may  subside,  and  to  the  pitrified  liquor,  add  the  sugar. 
Boil  it  so  as  to  form  a  syrup.” 

Syrupus  ALTHiE^.  Syrup  of  Althaea.  Lond. 

‘‘  Take  of  Fresh  Althaea  Root  bruised,  half  a  pbund ; 
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Refined  Sugar,  two  pounds;  Water,  four  pints.  Boil  the 
water  with  the  root  to  one  half,  and  express  the  cold  li¬ 
quor.  Put  it  aside  for  twenty-four  hours,  that  the  impu¬ 
rities  may  subside ;  then  pour  off  the  liquor,  and  having 
added  the  sugar,  boil  to  a  proper  consistence.” 

The  water  dissolving  the  mucilage  of  the  althaea,  less 
than  the  usual  proportion  of  sugar  is  required  to  give  it 
the  consistence  of  a  syrup.  This  mucilage  is  supposed  to 
give  the  syrup  some  demulcent  power ;  but  this  must  be 
very  trivial,  and  it  renders  it  more  liable  to  spontaneous 
decomposition, 

I 

/ 

k  * 

Syrupus  AMOMi  ziNGiBERis.  Syrup  of  Ginger.  Ed. 

Take  of  the  root  of  Ginger  beat,  three  ounces ;  Boil¬ 
ing  Water,  four  pounds;  Refined  Sugar,  *  seven  pounds 
and  a  half.  Macerate  the  root  in  the  water,  in  a  close 
vessel,  for  twenty-four  hours ;  and  to  the  strained  liquor, 
add  the  beat  sugar,  so  as  to  make  a  syrup.” 

Syrupus  zingiberis.  Syrup  of  Ginger,  Lond. 

Take  of  Ginger  Root  cut,  two  ounces  ;  Boiling  Wa¬ 
ter,  a  pint ;  Refined  Sugar,  two  pounds.  Mafcerate  the 
ginger  in  the  water  for  four  hours,  and  strain ;  then  add 
the  sugar,  in  the  manner  ordered  with  regard  to  simple 
syrup.” 

Syrjjpus  ZINGIBERIS.  Syrup  of  Gingfer.  Dub. 

Take  of  Ginger  Root  bruised,  four  ounces  ;  Boiling 
Water,  three  pints.  Macerate  for  twenty- four  hours  ;  then 
to  the  strained  liquor  add  the  sugar,  and  form  a  syrup. 

The  infusion  is  impregnated  with  the  flavour  and  pun¬ 
gency  of  the  ginger,  which  render  it  sufficiently  grateful, 
and  it  affords  a  cheap  aromatic  syrup. 
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Syrupus  citri  aurantii.  Syrup  of  Orange-Peel.  Ed. 

‘‘  Take  of  the  Fresh  Outer  Rhind  of  the  Orange,  six 
ounces ;  Boiling  Water,  three  pounds ;  Refined  Sugar, 
four  pounds.  Macerate  the  rhind  in  water  for  twelve  hours  ; 
then  to  the  strained  liquor  add  the  sugar  beat  to  powder, 
and,  by  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  form  a  syrup.” 
Syrupus  aurantiorum.  Syrup  of  Orange-Peel.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  the  Fresh  Rhind  of  the  Orange,  two  ounces ; 
Boiling  Water,  a  pint;  Refined  Sugar,  three  pounds.  Ma¬ 
cerate  the  rhind  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours,  in  a  vessel 
lightly  closed ;  then  pour  off  the  liquor,  and  add  the  su¬ 
gar  to  it.” 

Syrupus  aurantii.  Syrup  of  Orange-Peel.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  the  Fresh  Rhind  of  the  Seville  Orange,  eight 
ounces ;  Boiling  Water,  six  pints.  Macerate  for  twelve 
hours  in  a  cibse  vessel ;  then'  in  the  strained  liquor  dis¬ 
solve  sugar  to  form  a  syrup.” 

This  syrup,  like  the  former,  is  used  on  account  of  its 
grateful  aromatic  flavour.  The  proportion  of  sugar  in  the 
formula  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  is  too  small,  es¬ 
pecially  as  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  any  dissipation  of  the 
water  by  boiling,  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  flavour  of  the 
orange-peel. 

I 

Syrupus  citri  medicje,  olim  Syritpus  Limonim*  Syrup 

of  Lemon.  Ed. 

Take  of  the  Juice  of  Lemons  strained,  after  the  im¬ 
purities  have  subsided,  three  parts ;  Refined  Sugar,  five 
'  parts  ;  dissolve  the  sugar  so  as  to  form  a  syrup.” 

Syrupus  limonum.  Syrup  of  Lemons.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Lemon  Juice,  strained,  a  pint ;  Refined  Su¬ 
gar,  two  pounds.  Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  lemon  juice 
in  the  manner  ordered  for  preparing  simple  syrup.” 
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Syrupus  LIM0NI9.  Syrup  of  Lemon.  Dnb. 

‘‘  Take  of  Expressed  Lerdon  Juice,  two  pints.  The  im¬ 
purities  having  subsided  from  the  juice,  put  it  into  a  ma¬ 
trass,  and  heat  it  by  boiling  water  around  it  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  When  cold,  pa^  it  through  a  sieve,  and  form 
it  into  a  s^Tup.” 

^  This  is  a  pleasant  syrup,  used  to  sweeten  and  acidulate 
mixtures,  especially  those  of  the  mucilaginous  kind  :  there 
are  others,  into  the  composition  of  which  it  cannot  pro¬ 
perly  enter,  from  the  chemical  agency  of  the  "acid. 

Syrupus  colchici  autumnalis.  Syrup  of  Colchicum. 
Ed. 

Take  of  the  Fresh  Root  of  Golchicum,  cut  into  small 
pieces,  one  ounce ;  Acetous  Acid,  sixteen  ounces  ;  Refin¬ 
ed  Sugar,  twenty-six  ounces.  Macerate  the  root  in  the 
acid  for  two  days,  shaking  the  vessel  occasionally ;  then 
expressing  it  gently,  strain  it ;  to  the  strained  liquor  add 
the  sugar  in  powder,  and  boil  a  little,  so  as  to  form  a  syrup.” 

Colchicum  has  been  used  under  this  form  as  a  diuretic 
in  dropsy,  the  dose  being  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce. 
The  remedy  itself  being  one  little  employed  in  modern 
practice,  this  syrup  is  scarcely  ever  prescribed. 

Syrupus  diaKthi  caryophylli.  Syrup  of  Clove  July- 

Flower.  Ed. 

‘‘  Take  of  the  Fresh  Petals  of  the  Clove  July-Flower 
freed  from  the  heels,  one  pound ;  Boiling  Water,  four 
pounds  ;  Refined  Sugar,  seven  pounds.  Macerate  the 
palais  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours ;  then  to  the  strained 
liquor  add  the  sugar  in  powder;  which  dissolve  with  a 
gentle  heat,  so  as  to  form  a  syrup.” 
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Syrupus  caryophylli  rubri.  Syrup'  of  Clove  July- 

Flower.  Dub. 

‘‘  Take  of  tbe  Fresh  Petals  of  the  Clove  July- Flower,  ^ 
freed  from  the  heels,  two  pounds  ;  Boiling  Water,  six 
pints.  Macerate  for  twelve  hours  in  a  glass  vessel,  dissolve 
the  sugar  in  the  strained  liquor,  so  as  to  form  a  syrup.” 

This  syrup  derives  from  the  flowers  a  rich  red  colour, 
and  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  from  these  qualities  is  fre¬ 
quently  used  in  mixtures. 

N 

Syrupus  papaveris  somnifert.  Syrup  of  White  Poppy, . 
Ed.  , 

Take  of  the  Dried  Capsules  of  the  White  Poppy, 
freed  from  the  seeds,  two  pounds  ;  Boiling  Water,  thirty 
pounds ;  Refined  Sugar,  four  pounds.  Macerate  the  cap¬ 
sules  cut  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours  ;  then  ’  boil  until  a 
third  part  only  of  the  liquor  remain;  and  pressing  it  strong¬ 
ly,  strain  ;  boil  down  the  strained  liquor  to  one  Jbalf,  and 
again  strain  ;  lastly,  the  sugar  being  added,  boil  a  little,  so 
as  to  form  a  syrup.” 

Syrupus  PAPAVERIS.  Syrup  of  Poppy.  Loud-  , 

Take  of  the  Capsules  of  the  Poppy,  dried  and  bruised, 
the  seeds  being  removed,  fourteen  ounces  *,  Refined  Sugar, 
two  pounds;  Boiling  Water,  two  gallons  and  a  half.  Ma¬ 
cerate  the  capsules  in  water  for  twenty-four  hours ;  then 
boil  down  the  liquor  in  a  water-bath  to  a  gallon,  and  ex¬ 
press  it  strongly ;  boil  it  again  to  two  pints,  and  strain  it 
while  hot.  Put  it  aside  for  twelve  hours  that  the  impuri¬ 
ties  may  subside  ;  then  boil  down  the  purified  liquor  to  a 
pint,  and  add  the  sugar  as  ordered  for  the  preparation 
simple  syrup* 
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Syrupus  papaveris  albi.  Syrup  of  White  Poppy.  Dub. 

Take  of  the  Capsules  of  the  White  Poppy,  gathered 
before  they  are  ripe,  and  dried,  (the  seeds  being  removed), 
a  pound ;  Boiling  Water,  three  pints.  Cut  and  bruise  the 
capsules;  then  pour  on  them  the  water,  and  macerate  for 
twelve  hours ;  express  the  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  by  a 
moderate  heat  to  a  pint ;  strain  it  through  a  thin  linen 
cloth,  and  put  it  aside  for  six  hours,  that  the  impurities 
may  subside  ;  lastly,  having  freed,  the  liquor  from.tlie  im¬ 
purities,  add  sugar  so  as  to  form  a  syrup.’’ 

The  active  matter  of  the  capsule  of  the  poppy  is  extract- 
ed  by  water  by  decoction,  and,  by  boiling  down  the  liquor, 
it  is  obtained  in  a  more  concentrated  state,,  whether  with 
any  diminution  of  its  powers  from  the  continued  decoction 
has  not  been  ascertained.  The  syrup  has  a  considerable 
degree  of  narcotic  power  ;  and  the  taste  being  agreeable, 
and  the  dose*  easily  regulated,  it  is  more  convenient  than 
any  preparation  of  opium  for  exhibition  to  children.  The' 
medium  dose  is  about  a  drachm  to  a  child  a  year  old. 
From  the  supposition  that  it  ^s  uncertain  in  its  strength, 
it  has  been  proposed  to  substitute  for  it  a  composition  of 
simple  syrup  and  tincture  of  opium  ;  but  it  is  not  altoge¬ 
ther  certain  that  the  operation  of  this  is  exactly  the  same ; 
and  there  is  some  risk,  that  from  spontaneoujs  decomposi¬ 
tion,  part  of  the  active  matter  of  the  opium  may  be  preci¬ 
pitated  gradually,  which  would  give  rise  to  more  uncer- 
tainty,  and  might  sometimes  occasion  dangerous  conse¬ 
quences.  The  quantity  of  syrup  prepared  from  a  given 
weight  of  the  capsules  is  considerably  larger,  according  to 
the  formula  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  than  those  of 
the  others.  Whether  it  is  proportionally  weaker  remains 
to  be  ascertained. 

'  2  ' 
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Syuupijs  HHAMNi  CATHARTici.  Sjrup  of  Buckthom.  Ed. 

‘‘  Take  of  the  Clarified  Juice  of  ripe  Buckthorn  Berries^ 
two  parts ;  Refined  Sugar,  ope  part.  Boil,  so  as  to  forni 
a  syrup.” 

Syrupus  rhamni.  Syrup  of  Buckthorn.  Lond. 

Take  of  the  Fresh  Juice  of  Buckthorn  Berries,  four 
pints  ;  Ginger  Root  cut.  Pimento  Berries  bruised,  of  each 
half  an  ounce ;  Refined  Sugar,  three  pounds  and  a  half* 
Put  aside  the  juice  for  three  days,  that  the  impurities  may 
subside,  and  strain.  To  a  pint  of  the  purified  juice,  add 
the  ginger  and  pimento ;  macerate  with  a  gentle  heat  for 
four  hours,  and  strain.  Boil  down  the  remaining  quanti¬ 
ty  to  a  pint  and  a  half,  then  add  the  sugar,  as  ordered  for 
preparing  simple  syrup.” 

The  juice  of  the  buckthorn  is  best  preserved  by  being 
made  into  a  syrup,  and  it  is  under  this  form  that  it  has 
been  used  as  a  cathartic,  the  dose  to  an  adult  being  an 
ounce,  or  an  ounce  and  a  half.  Its  operation,  however,  is 
unpleasant,  and  the  preparation  has  nothing  to  recommend 
it.  In  the  composition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  the 
ginger  and  Jamaica  pepper  communicate  a  pleasant  flavour^ 
and  may  obviate  the  griping  it  is  liable  to  produce. 

t 

Syrupus  ros^  cENTipouiiE.  Syrup  of  Damask  or  Pale 

Rose.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  the  Fresh  Petals  of  the  Damask  Rose,  one 
pound  ;  Boiling  Water,  four  pounds  ;  Refined  Sugar, 
three  pounds.  Macerate  the  petals  in  water  for  twelve 
hours  j  then  to  the  strained  liquor  add  the  sugar,  and  boil, 
so  as  to  form  a  syrup.” 

Syrupus  ROSiE.  Syrup  of  Rose.  Lond.  ' 

“  Take  of  the  Dried  Petals  of  the  Damask  Rose,  seven 
ounces  ;  Refined  Sugar,  six  pounds ;  Boiling  Water,  four 
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pints.  Macerate  the  petals  of  the  rose  in  water  for  twelve 
hours,  and  strain.  Evaporate  the  strained  liquor  by  a  wa- 
ter-bath,  to  two  pints  and  a  half;  then  add  the  sugar  as 
ordered  for  the  preparation  of  simple  syrup.” 

The  agreeable  flavour  of  the  rose  is  lost  in  this  syrup  ; 
but  it  has  a  weak  purgative  power,  and  is  sometimes  given 
to  infants  in  a  dose  of  two  or  three  tea-spoonfiils. 

vSyrupus  ROS-®  GALLiciE.  Syrup  of  Red  Rose.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  the  Dried  Petals  of  the  Red  Rose,  seven 
ounces ;  Boiling  Water,  five  pounds ;  Refined  Sugar,  six 
pounds.  Macerate  the  petals  in  water  for  twelve  hours  j 
then  boil  them  a  little,  and  strain  ;  to  the  strained  liquot 
add  the  sugar,  and  again  boil,  so  as  to  form  a  syrup.” 

,Water,  by  infusion,  extracts  the  slight  astringency  and 
the  colour  of  the  red  rose  :  the  astringency  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  such  as  to  counteract  the  laxative  quality  of  the 
sugar,  and  hence  it  is  usually  this  syrup  that  enters  into 
the  composition  of  astringent  mixtures. 

I  *  ' 

Syrupus  scill^  MARiTiMiE.  Syrup  of  Squill.  Ed. 

Take  of  the  Vinegar  of  Squill,  two  pounds;  Refined 
Sugar,  three  pounds  and  a  half.  Dissolve  the  sugar  with 
a  gentle  heat,  so  as  to  form  a  syrup.” 

This  is  a  syrup  of  considerable  power,  the  active  matter 
of  squill  being  dissolved  by  vinegar  without  much  change, 
and  being  little  injured  in  forming  it  into  a  syrup.  It  is  a 
form  under  which  squill  is  often  prescribed  as  an  expecto¬ 
rant  5  it  is  given  in  a  dose  of  one  or  two  drachms,  and  is 
often  added  to  combinations  of  expectorant  remedies.  It 
is  also  given  to  children  as  an  emetic,  especially  in  pertug" 
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sis,  tiie  operatibn  of  it  being  sometimes  promoted  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  ipecacuan  or  antimonial  wine. 

*  i  • 

f 

Syrupus  TOLCJiFERiE  BALSAMi,  ml^o  Syrupus  Balsamicus* 
Syrup  of  Tolu  Balsam.  Ed. 

Take  of  Common  Syrup,  two  pounds  ;  Tincture  of 

Tolu  Balsam,  one  ounce.  With  the  syrup  newly  prepared, 

and  removed  from  the  fire,  when  it  has  nearly  cooled,  mix 

the  tincture  gradually  with  agitation. 

Syrupus  tolutanus.  Tolu  Syrup.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Balsam  of  Tolu,  one  ounce  ;  Boiling  Water, 

a  pint ;  Befined  Sugar,  two  pounds.  ,  Boil  the  balsam  in 

the  water  for  half  an  hoof  in  a  close  vessel,  stirring  fre- 

quently,  and  strain  the  liquor  when  cold,  then  add  the  su« 

gar  as  directed  for  preparing  simple  syrup.” 

• 

The  formula  of  flie  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  gives  an 
economical  mode  of  preparing^  this  syrup  ;  but  the  old  me¬ 
thod,  retained  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  affords  a 
more  grateful  composition,  the  syrup  being  impregnated 
'with  the  odour  of  the  balsam,  without  its  resinous  matter 
being  diffused  through  it,  which,  as  prepared  by  the  other 
mode,  renders  it  white  and  turbid.  The  syrup  is  used 
merely  on  account  of  its  flavour,  and  to  many  this  is  ra¬ 
ther  disagreeable.  On  the  supposition  of  tolu  balsam  be¬ 
ing  an  expectorant,  it  sometimes  enters  into  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  mixtures  used  in  catarrh. 

Syrupus  vioLiE  ODOEATJE.  '  Syrup  of  Violet.  ' 

“  Take  of  the  Fresh  Flowers  of  the  Sweet-scented  Vio¬ 
let,  one  pound  *,  Boiling  Water,  four  pounds  ;  Refined 
Sugar,  seven  pounds  and  a  half.  Macerate  the, flowers  in 
water  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  covered  glass  or  earthen 
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vessel.  Then  strain,  without  expression,  and  to  the  strain¬ 
ed  liquor  add  the  beat  sugar  so  as  to  form  a  syrup, 

SyruPus  viol^.  Syrup  of  Violet.  Dub. 

,f‘  Take  of  the  fresh  p'etals  of  the  Violet,  two  pounds ;  Boil« 
ing  Water,  five  pints.  Macerate  for  twenty- four. hours, 
then  strain  the  liquor  through  fine  linen  wdtkout  expres¬ 
sion,  add  lastly  sugar  so  as  to  form  a  syrup. 

This  syrup  has  a  fine  blue  colour,  which  is,  however, 
lost  on  keeping.  It  is  a  very  gentle  laxative,  and  as  such 
k  given  to  infants  in  a  dose  of  one  or  two  tea-spoonfuls. 


It  remains  to  notice  those  few  syrups  which  have  ex¬ 
clusively  a  place  in  the  London  or  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia, 

\ 

Syrupus  Croci.  Syrup  of  Saffron.  Lond. 

‘‘  Take  of  Saffron,  an  ounce  ;  Boiling  Water,  a  pint  j 
Refined  Sugar,  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Macerate  the  saf» 
fron  in  the  water  for -twelve  hours,  in  a  vessel  lightly  closed  ; 
then  strain  the  liquor,  and  add  the  sugar  to  it.” 

This  syrup  is  employed  in  mixtures  merely  on  account 
of  its  colour. 

Syrupus  mori.  Syrup  of  Mulberry.  Lond. 

‘‘  Take  of  Mulberry  Juice  strained,  a  pint ;  Refined  Su¬ 
gar,  two  pounds.  Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  juice  in  the 
manner  directed  with  regard  to  simple  syrup.” 

The  syrups  of  several  acidulous  fruits  had  formerly  a 
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place  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  This  is  retained  as 
one  of  the  most  grateful. 

Syrupus  rhoeados.  Syrup  of  Red  Poppy.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  the  Recent  Petals  of  the  Red  Poppy,  one 
pound  ;  Boiling  Water,  a  pint  and  two  fluidounces ;  Re- 
:fined  Sugar,  two  pounds  and  a  half.  To  the  water  heat¬ 
ed  by  a  water-bath,  add  the  petals  of  the  red  poppy  gra¬ 
dually,  stirring  them  occasionally  |  then  having  removed 
the  vessel,  macerate  for  twelve  hours ;  press  out  the  liquor, 
and  put  it  aside,  that  the  impurities  may  subside ;  lastly, 
add  the  sugar  in  the  manner  directed  with  regard  to  sim¬ 
ple  syrup.”  ' ' 

Syrupus  papaveris  erratici.  Syrup  of  Wild  Poppy, 

Dub. 

Take  of  the  fresh  petals  of  the  Wild  Poppy,  a  pound ; 
Boiling  Water,  twenty  ounces.  Add  the  flowers  gradual¬ 
ly  to  the  boiling  water  ;  then  removing  the  vessel  from  the 
fire,, macerate  with  a  lower  heat  for  twelve  hours;  express 
the  liquor,  and  put  it  aside  that  the  impurities  may  sub¬ 
side  ;  lastly,  add  sugar  and  form  a  syrup.” 

This  syrup  is  valued  only  on  account  of  the  fine  red  co¬ 
lour  which  it  receives  from  the  petals  of  the  flower. 

Syrupus  senn-®.-  Syrup  of  Senna.  Lond. 

“'Take  of  Senna  Leaves,  two  ounces;  Bruised  Fennel 
Seeds,  an  ounce;  Manna,  three  ounces.  Refined  Sugar, 
one  pound;  Boiling  Water,  one  pint.  Macerate  the  sen¬ 
na  leaves  and  the  fennel  seeds  in  the  water,  with  a  gentle 
heat,  for  an  hour ;  strain  .the  liquor ;  mix  with  this  the 
manna  and  sugar,  and  boil  to  a  proper  consistence. 
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Syrupus  senn^.  Syrup  of  Senna.  Dub. 

«  Take  of  Manna,  Refined  Sugar,  of  each  a  pound  | 
Senna  Leaves,  half  an  ounce  ;  Boiling  Water,  a  pint. 
Macerate  the  senna  in  the  water  in  a  close  vessel  for  twelve 
hours ;  then  mix  with  the  strained  liquor  the  manna  and 
sugar  so  that  they  may  dissolve.. 

This  is  designed  as  a  purgative  syrup  for  children.  The 

\ 

proportion  of  saccharine  matter  is  too  large,  and  renders 
the  syrup  as  thick  as  honey.  The  infusion  of  senna, 
sweetened  with  sugar  or  manna,  which  is  in  common  use^ 
being  of  extemporaneous  preparation,  is  preferable. 

/ 

Byrupus  allii.  Syrup  of  Garlic.  Dub. 

Take  of  Garlic  Root  cut,  one  pound ;  of  Boiling  Wa¬ 
ter,  two  pints.  Macerate  the  garlic  in  the  water  for  twelve 
hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  then  add  sugar  to  the  strain¬ 
ed  liquor,  so  as  to  form  a  syrup. 

s  1 

Garlic  has  been  employed  as  an  expectorant  in  some 
forms  of  catarrh  and  dyspnoea,  under  the  form  of  syrup. 
It  has  perhaps,  however,  no  such  power  as  to  entitle  it  to 
a  place  as  an  officinal  preparation. 

Syrupus  opii.  Syrup  of  Opium.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  the  Watery  Extract  of  Opium,  eighteen 
grains  ;  Boiling  Water,  eight  ounces.  Macerate  them  to¬ 
gether  until  the  opium  be  dissolved ;  then  add  sugar,  so  as 
to  form  a  syrup.” 

This  is  designed  as  a  substitute  for  the  syrup  of  poppy. 
Tincture  of  opium,  added  to  simple  syrup,  has  sometimes 
been  used  for  this  purpose ;  but  on  keeping,  part  of  the  ae- 
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live  resinous  matter  of  the  opium  is  liable  to  separate  and 
subside,  and  from  being  diffused  in  the  small  portion  of  sy¬ 
rup  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  in  which  it  is  kept,  may  be 
productive  of  dangerous  consequences.  The  watery  ex¬ 
tract  of  opium,  not  the  opium  in  substance,  being  dissol¬ 
ved  in  this  syrup,  it  may  not  be  liable  to  this  objection. 
It  is  not  altogether  certain,  however,  whether,  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  watery  extract,  (to  be  afterwards  noticed), 
the  narcotic  power  of  the  opium  is  not  impaired,  "^and, 
therefore,  whether  this  preparation  from  it  will  be  always 
of  uniform  strength.  An  ounce  of  the  syrup  contains  a- 
bout  one  grain  of  the  watery  extract ;  its  strength,  there¬ 
fore,  will  be  nearly  the  same  as  the  medium  strength  of 
the  syrup  of  poppy. 


MELLITA. — MEDICATED  HONEYS. 

/ 

Honey  has  been  employed  instead  of  saccharine  matter 
in  some  pharmaceutical  preparations.  Combined  with  vi- 
f  negar,  either  alone  or  with  the  impregnation  of  the  active 
matter  of  vegetables,  the  kind  of  composition  named  Oxy- 
niel  is  formed.  Combined  merely  with  infusions  of  vege¬ 
table  substances,  it  forms  what  are  more  exclusively  named 
Medicated  Honeys,  As  these  preparations  have  no  par¬ 
ticular  advantage  over  ^syrups,  and  as  honey,  from  idiosyn- 
cracy,  produces  unpleasant  effects  on  some  individuals, 

they  have  been  rejected  from  the  Edinburgh  Pharmaco- 

/ 

poeia.  A  few  retain  a  place  in  the  other  Pharmacopoeias- 

Mel  despumatum.  Clarified  Honey.  Lond. 

Liquefy  honey  in  a  water-bath,  then  remove  the  scum. 
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Mel  despumatum.  Clarified  Honey.  Dub. 

Liquefy  honey  in  a  water-bath,  and  remove  the  seum  as 
it  rises. 

Honey,  as  it  is  expressed  from  the  comb,  is  liable  to  con¬ 
tain  wax  and  other  impurities.  When  the  honey  is  lique¬ 
fied,  these  in  a  great  measure  separate  and  rise  to  th^  sur¬ 
face,  so  as  to  be  easily  removed.  The  honey  thus  purified 
is  ordered  in  the  other  preparations  into  which  it  enters. 

•  Mel  boracis.  Honey  of  Bor^x.  Lond. 

Take  of  Borax  in  powder,  a  drachm  ;  Clarified  Honey, 
an  ounce.  Mix  them.  • 

In  this  composition,  honey  is  useful,  as  giving  the  pro¬ 
per  consistence.  It  is  designed  as  an  application  in  aph¬ 
thous  affections  of  the  tongue  and  fauces,  the  borax  giving 

a,  sense  of  coolness,  and  removing  the  foul  crust. 

% 

/ 

Mel  RosiE.  Honey  of  Rose.  Lond. 

Take  of  the  dried  Petals  of  the  Red  Rose,  four  ounces; 
Boiling  Water,  three  pints ;  Clarified  Honey,  five  pints. 
Macerate  the  petals  in  the  water  for  six  hours,  then  to  the 
strained  liquor  add  the  honey,  and  boil  it  down  in  a  water- 
bath  to  the  proper  consistence. 

Mel  ros^.  Honey  of  Rose.  Dub.  ' 

-Take  of  the  Petals  of  the  Red  Rose  not  fully  blown,  freed 
from  the  heels  and  dried,  four  ounces  ;  Boiling  Water,  three 
pints ;  Honey,  five  pounds.  Macerate  the  petals  in  the 
water  for  six  hours,  mix  the  honey  with  the  strained  liquor, 
and  boil  down  until  it  attain  the  consistence  of  syrup,  remo¬ 
ving  the  scum. 

This  preparation  is  similar  to  the  syrup  of  the  red  rose, 
and  may  be  applied  to  the  same  purposes. 

VOL.  II.  F 
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OxYMEL  SIMPLEX.  Simple  Oxymel.  Lond. 

‘‘  Take  of  Purified  Honey,  two  pounds ;  Acetic  Acid 
(Distilled  Vinegar)  a  pint.  Boil  them  in  a  glass  vessel,  on 
a  slow  fire,  to  the  proper  consistence.”  ‘  ' 

Oxymel.  Oxymel.  Dub.  ^ 

‘‘'Take  of  Honey,  two  pounds  j  Distilled  Vinegar,  a 
pint.  Boil  in  a  glass^vessel  with  a  gentle  heat  to  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  syrup,  removing  the  scum.” 

This  has  long  been  in  use  as  a  remedy  in  catarrhal  af¬ 
fections,  and  is  also  the  basis  of  a  cooling  detergent  gargle. 

s  '  . 

Oxymel  scilLtE.  Oxymel  of  Squill.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Clarified  Honey,  three  pounds  •,  Vinegar  of 
Squill,  two  pints.  Boil  in  a,  glass  vessel,  over  a  slow  fire, 
to  a  proper  consistence.” 

Oxymel  scill^.  Qx^miel  of  Squill.  Dub. 
r  “  Take  of  Clarified  Honey,  three  pounds  ;  Vinegar  of 
squill,  two  pints.  Boil  down  in  a  glass  vessel,  on  a  gentle 
fire,  to  the  thickness  of  syrup.” 

Under  this  form  squill  has  been  employed,  principally 
as  an  expectorant.  Its  dose  is  one  or  two  drachms.  '  . 

Oxymel  colchici.  Oxymel  of  Colchicum.  Dub. 

Take  of  the  fresh  Boot  of  Colchicum  cut  into  thin 
slices,  one  ounce  ;  Distilled  Vinegar,  one  pint ;  Clarified 
Honey,  two  pounds.  Macerate  the  colchicum  with  the 
vinegar  for  two  days,  in  a  glass  vessel;  then  strain  the 
liquor,  pressed  out  strongly  from  the  root,  and  add  the 
honey.  Lastly,  boil  the  mixture,  stirring  it  frequently  with 
a  wooden  spoon,  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup.” 

This  is  essentially  the  same  with  the  syrup  of  coichicum 
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already  noticed  ;  nor ‘can  it  derive  any  advantage  from  lio- 
ney  being  used  in  its  preparation.  ' 


OxYMfiL  .^jRUGiNis.  Oxymel  of  Verdigrease.  Dub. 

Take  of  Prepared  Verdigrease,  one  ounce  ;  Vinegar, 
seven  ounces  ;  Clarified  Honey,  fourteen  ounces.  Dissolve 
the  verdigrease  in  the  vinegar,  and  strain  through  linen, 
then  add  the  honey,  and  boil  down  to  a  proper  thickness.’^ 
Linimentumjeruginis.  Liniment  of  Verdigrease.  Lond. 

Take  of  Verdigrease  in  powder,  an  ounce  ;  Vinegar, 
seven  fluidounces  ;  Clarified  Honey,  fourteen  ounces.  Dis¬ 
solve  the  verdigrease  in  the  vinegar,  and  strain  through 
linen,  then  having  added  the  honey,  boil  to  a  proper  thick¬ 


ness. 


3> 


Under  this  form,  verdigrease  has  been  applied  as  a  sti^ 
mulant  and  escharotic  to  foul  ulcers. 
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CHAP.  XL  I 

VINA. - WINES.  .  I 

W  INE  is  capable,  by  infusion,  of  extracting  several  proxi-  j 
mate  principles  of  vegetable  substances.  From  the  alkobol  ] 
it  contains,  it  dissolves  a  portion  of  their  resin,  extract  and  i 
essential  oil ;  its  watery  part  dissolves  their  gum  or  mucilage; 
and  being  milder  and  more  pleasant  to  the  taste  than  diluted 
alkohol,  it  has  been  preferred  as  a  solvent ;  hence  Medicated  j 
Wines  have  long  been  in  use.  | 

It  cannot  be  said,  however,  to  be  well  adapted  to  this  | 
use.  Wine,  when  not  carefully  excluded  from  the  air,  is  | 
apt  to  become  acescent ;  and,  when  it  holds  vegetable  matter  | 
in  solution,  is  still  more  liable  to  suffer  this  change.  This  I 
has  been  established  by  the  researches  -of  Parmentier ;  and  | 
he  has  shown  that  the  greater  number  of  medicated  wines,  | 
if  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  become  medicated  vinegars.  1 
This  change  may  modify  the  powers  of  the  dissolved  matter;  J 
and  in  some  cases,  where  the  wine  is  taken  in  a  considerable  " 
dose,  must  prove  hurtful  to  the  stomach,  especially  in  dys¬ 
peptic  affections.  Accordingly  few  of  the  medicated  wines 
are  now  employed.  The  spontaneous  decomposition  to 
which  they  are  liable,  is  sometimes  attempted  to  be  obviated 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  alkohol,  but  this  is  attended  with  | 
imperfect  success. 

From  the  tartaric  acid  which  wines  contain,  they  are  I 
capable  of  iacting  chemically  on  some  of  the  metals,  and  | 
are  better  solvents  of  some  metallic  preparations  than  wa-  | 
ter  or  alkohol.  , 
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ViNUM  ALOES  socoTORiNJE,  viilgo  Tlnctura  Sacra,  Wine  of 

Socotorine  Aloes.  Sacred  Tincture,  Ed. 

Take  of  Socotorine  Aloes,  reduced  to  powder,  one 
ounce ;  Lesser  Cardamom  Seeds,  Ginger  Root,  of  each , 
bruised,  one  drachm  ;  Spanish  White-wine,  two  pounds. 
Digest  for  seven  days,  shaking  frequently,  and  strain.” 
ViNUM  ALOES.  Wine  of  Aloes.  Lond. 

Take  of  Aloes,  eight  ounces  ;  Canella  Bark,  two  oun¬ 
ces  ;  Wine,  six  pints  ;  Proof-spirit,  two  pints.  Triturate 
the  aloes  with  white  sand  freed  from  impurities,  into  pow¬ 
der  ;  rub  the  canella  bark  to  powder,  and  upon  these  mixed 
pour  the  wdne  and  spirit.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days, 
shaking  occasionally,  and  strain.” 

ViNUM  ALOES.  Wine  of  Aloes.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Socotorine  Aloes,  four  ounces ;  Canella,  an 
ounce  j  Spanish  White-wine,  three  pints  ;  Proof  spirit, 
one  pint.  Mix  the  aloes  and  canella  separately  reduced  to 
powder,  and  pour  on  the  wine  mixed  with  the  spirit.  Di¬ 
gest  for  fourteen  days,  shaking  the  vessel  frequently  ;  lastly, 
strain  the  liquor. 

The  trituration  with  sand  directed  by  the  London  col¬ 
lege  is  designed  to  facilitate  the  solution  of  the  aloes,  but 
is  not  very  necessary.  Aloes  being  soluble  in  wdne,  all  its 
virtues  are  obtained  in  this^solution,  and  from  the  presence 
of  the  resinous  matter  of  the  aloes,  it  is  not  liable  to  become 
acescent.  It  is  a  stimulating  purgative,  which  has,  long 
been  in  use  under  the  name  of  Sacred  Tincture.  It  pro¬ 
duces  its  full  effect  in  the  dose  of  one  ounce.  In  a  dose 
'  -  \ 

of  one  or  two  drachms,  it  is  given  to  excite  the  action  of 
the  intestines  and  neighbouring  organs,  in  dyspepsia,  ame- 
norrhcea  and  similar  affections. 
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ViNUM  GENTiANyE .  coMPOSiTUM,  mlgo  Vitiuni  Amarum. 

Compound  Gentian  Wine.  Ed. 

Take  of  Gentian  Root,  half  an  ounce  ;  Peruvian  Batrk, 
one  ounce  ;  Orange-Peel  dried,  two  drachms  ; ,  Canella 
Bark,  one  drachm;  Diluted  Alcohol,  four  ounces;  Spanish 
White-wine,  two  pounds  and  a  half.  On  the  root  and 
barks  cut  and  bruised,  pour  first  the  dilifted  alkohol ;  and 
after  twenty-four  hours,*  add  the  wine.  Then  macerate 
for  seven  days,  and  strain.” 

This  wine  is  designed" as  a  stomachic  ;  and  has  been  re¬ 
garded  as  preferable  to  the  tincture,  as  being  more  mild  and 
grateful,  and  therefore  better  for  continued  use;  but  from 
its  tendency  to  become  acescent,  it  is  not  adapted  to  ad- 
mmistration  in  dyspepsia.  Its  dose  is  six  drachms. 


ViNUM  iPECAcuANHiE.  Ipecacuan  Wine.  Ed.  : 

“  Take  of  Ipecacuan  Root  bruised,  one  ounce ;  Spanish 
White- wine,  fifteen  ounces.  Macerate  for  seven  days,  and 
strain -through  paper.” 

’ll  ^ 

ViNUM  iPECACUANH.®.  Wine  of  Ipecacuan.  Lond. 

‘‘  Take  of  Root  of  Ipecacuan  bruised,  two  ounces  ;  Wine, 
two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.” 
ViNUM  IPECACUANHA.  Wine  of  Ipecacuan.  Dub, 

Take  of  Root  of  Ipecacuan,  bruised,  two  ounces;  Spa¬ 
nish  White-wine,  two  pints.  Digest  for  seven  days,  then 
strain.”  , 

Wine  extracts  the  active  matter  of  Ipecacuan,  and  covers 
'its  taste  and  flavour,  while  it' has  the  advantage  of  being 
less  pungent  than  diluted  alkohol.  This  wine  is  often  used 
as  an  emetic,  especially  to  children,  to  whom,  from  being 
not  ungrateful,  it  can  be  given  without  difficulty.  -Its  dose 
is  one  ounce  to  an  adult,  one  drachm  to  a  child  a  year  old. 
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ViNUM  NicoTiANJE  TABACi.  Tobacco  Wine. 

«  Take  of  the  Leaves  of  Tobacco,  one  ounce;  Spanish 
White-wine,  one  pound.  Macerate  for  seven  daj^s  and 
strain  through  paper.” 

Under  this  form,  Tobacco  has  been  used  as  a  diuretic 
in  dropsy.  The  dose  is  thirty  drops,  gradually  increased 
to  sixty  or  eighty  twice  a*  day.  It  is  liable,  however,  to  ex¬ 
cite  sickness  in  this  large  dose,  and  in  a  smaller  dose  often 
fails  in  its  diuretic  effect. 

I 

ViNUM  RHEi  PALMATi.  Rhubarb  Wine. 

Take  of  the  Root  of  Rhubarb  cut,  two  ounces  ;  Ca- 
nella  Bark  bruised,  one  drachm  ;  Diluted  Alkohol,  two 
ounces;  Spanish  White-wine,  fifteen  ounces.  Macerate 
for  seven  days,  and  strain  through  -paper.” 

Wine  extracts  the  active  matter  of  rhubarb,  and  this  me^ 
dicated  wine  operates  as  a  purgative,  in  a  dose  from  half 
an  ounce  to  an  ounce.  The  tincture  is  in  general  prefer¬ 
able,  as  more  uniform,  and  not  liable  to  decomposition. 


ViNUM  opii.  Wine  of  Opium.  Lond.  . 

Take  of,  Extract  of  Opium, -an  ounce  *,  Cinnamon 
Bark  bruised,  Cloves  bruised,  each,  one  drachm  ;  Wine, 
a  pint.  Macerate  for  eight  days,  and  strain.” 

I 

Wine  dissolves  the  active  matter  of  opium,  and  has  often 

been  ujed  as  a  menstruum.  With  the  addition  of  aro- 

/ 

matics,  it  formed  the  liquid  laudanum  of  Sydenham,  and 
was  at  one  time  an  officinal  preparation  in  the  Pharmaco- 
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'  poeias,  though  afterwards  excluded,  to  give  place  to  the 
tincture  of  opium.  It  is  now  restored  by  the  London  Col-  ' 
lege,  as  it  had  continued  in  use,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
I  some  advantages  over  the  tincture  ;  and,  from  the  addition 
of  the  aromatics  in  particular,  to  be  less  liable  to  occasion 
nausea.  It  is  nearly  of  the  same  strength.  Vinegar  im¬ 
pairs  the  narcotic  power  of  opium  ;  hence,  if  this  medicated 
wine  were  liable  to  acescency,  it  might  be  regarded  as  an  un¬ 
certain  preparation,  but  the  resino- extractive  matter  of  the 
opium  and  the  aromatics  may  perhaps  counteract  any  spon¬ 
taneous  decomposition.  The  wine  of  opium  has  also  been 
recommended  strongly  by  Mr  Ware  as  the  best  form  un¬ 
der  which  opium  can  be  used  as  a  local  application  in 
chronic  ophthalmia,  two  or  three  drops  of  it  being  intro¬ 
duced  under  the  eyelids. 

✓ 

ViNUM  FERRl.  Wine  of  Iron.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  'Filings  of  Iron,  two  ounces  ;  Wine,  two 
pints.  Mix  and  put  aside  for  a  month,  shaking  occasion¬ 
ally,  then  strain  through  paper.” 

ViNUM  FERRi.  Wine  of  Iron.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Iron  Wire  in  small  pieces,  four  ounces ; 
White  Rhenish  wine,  four  pints.  Sprinkle  the  pieces  of 
'  iron  with  a  little  of  the  wine,  and  expose  them  to  the  air, 
until  they  are  covered  with  rust ;  then  add  the  remaining 
wine  :  (J^g^st  for  seven  days,  shaking  the  vessel  occasion¬ 
ally,  and  lastly  strain  the  wine.” 

The  iron  being  oxidated  by  the  joint  action  of  the  wine 
'  and  the  atmospheric  air,  a  portion  of  the  oxide  is  dissolved  i 
by  the  tartaric  acid  of  the  wine.  ■  The  chalybeate  impreg¬ 
nation  must,  how’ever,  be  variable,  according  to  the  acidi¬ 
ty  of  the  wine,  and  it  is  therefore  preferable  to  omploy  a 
preparation  of  more  uniform  strength. 
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=  ;  ViNUM  VERATRi.  Wine  of  White  Hellebore.  Lond. 

Take  of  the  Root  of  White  Hellebore  cut,  eight 
^  ounces ;  Wine,  two  pints  and  a  half.  Macerate  for  four- 
I  teen  days,  and  strain.” 

A  strong  infusion  of  white  hellebore  in  wine  has  been 
said  to  form  the  basis  of  the  empirical  preparation,  Eau 
'  M  lately  celebrated  for  its  efficacy  in  gout.  It  is 

with  this  view  probably  that  this  medicated  wine  has  been 
[  introduced  into  the  late  edition  of  the  London  Pharma¬ 
copoeia.  , 


/ 
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CHAP.  XU. 

ACETA. — VINEGARS. 

Vinegar,  is  capable  of  dissolving  all  those  proximate 
principles  of  vegetables  which  are  soluble  in  water,  and 
with  regard  to  some  substances  its  acid  appears  to  increase 
its  solvent  power.  But  it  also  often  modifies  their  medi¬ 
cinal  qualities,  either  by  the  chemical  changes  it  occasions, 
or  by  the  action  it  exerts  on  the  stomach.  Hence  there  is 
only  one  medicated  vinegar  of  any  importance, — the  Vine¬ 
gar  of  Squill ;  the  active  matter  of  this  root  being  dissolved 

-  by  it,  and  suffering  apparently  no  alteration.  Tfie  activi-s 

-  ty  of  colchicum  appears  to  reside  in  a  similar  acrid  matter, 
and  it  also  affords  an  active  medicated  vinegar,  but  of  less 
importance,  as  colchicum  is  little  employed.  As  a  solvent 
of  camphor,  the  concentrated  acetic  acid  is  used  in  one  pre-* 
paration. 

Acetum  aromaticum.  Aromatic  Vinegar.  Ed* 

Take  of  the  dried  tops  of  Rosemary  •,  the  dried  leaves 
of  Sage,  of  each  four  ounces  ;  dried  Lavender  Flow^ers, 
two  ounces ;  Cloves,  two  drachms ;  distilled  Acetous  Acid, 
eight  pounds.  Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  strain  the  ex- 

I 

pressed  liquor  through  p^per.” 

This  is  an  improved  •  formula  for  a  preparation  long 
known  by  the  name  of  Acetum  Prophylacticum,  which  had 
attained  celebrity  as  an  antiseptic  and  preservative  against 
contagion.  From  the  impregnation  of  the  vinegar  with 
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the  flavour  of  the  aromatic  vegetables,  it  is  a  grateful  per¬ 
fume,  but  it  is  weak,  and  its  odour  is  soon  lost. 

Acidum  acetosum  camphoratum.  vCamphorated  Ace¬ 
tous  Acid.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  the  stronger  Acetous  Acid,  six  ounces  ;  Cam¬ 
phor,  half  an  ounce.  Rub  the  Camphor  with  a  little  alko- 
hol  into  powder,  which  put  into  the  hcid,  that  it  may  be 
dissolved. 

Acidum  aceticum  camphoratum.  Dub. 

“.Take  of  Acetic  Acid,  six  ounces;  Camphor,  half  an 
ounce  ;  Rectified  Spirit  of  Wine,  as  much  as  may  be  suf¬ 
ficient.  Reduce  the  camphor  to  powder,  by  the  aid  of  the 
spirit,  then  add  the  acid  and  dissolve. 

Camphor  is  soluble  in  the  concentrated  acetic  acid,  and 
the  solution  has  an  odour  highly  fragrant  and  pungent. — 
It  has  been  used  as  a  grateful  stimulating  perfume,  and 
forms  what  is  named  Aromatic  Spirit  of  Vinegar.  The 
preparation  of  the  Pharmacopoeias,  however,  especially 
that  CKf  the  Edinburgh  College,  is  inferior  in  pungency, 
owing  to  a  weaker  acetic  acid  being  employed. 

Acetum  sciLLJE  MARiTiMiE.  Vinegar  of  Squill.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  Squill  Root  dried,  two  ounces ;  distilled  Ace¬ 
tous  Acid,  two  pounds  and  a  half;  Alkohol,  three  ounces. 
Macerate  the  squill  with  the  acetous  acid  for  seven  days : 
express  the  acid  ;  to  which  add  the  alkohol ;  and  when  the 
impurities  have  subsided,  pour  off  the  liquor. 

Acetum  sciLLiE.  Vinegar  of  Squill.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Squill  Root  recently  dried,  a  pound  ;  Vine¬ 
gar,  six  pints ;  Proof-spirit,  half  a  pint.  Macerate  the 
squill  root  with  the  vinegar  in  a  close  glass  vessel  with  a 
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gentle  heat,  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  then  express,  and  put 
aside,  that  the  impurities  may  subside;  lastly,  add  the  spi¬ 
rit  to  the  pure  liquor.” 

Acetum  scill^.  Vinegar  of  Squill.  Dub. 

‘‘  Take  of  Squill  Root  recently  dried,  half  a  pound ; 
Wine  Vinegar,  three  pints  ;  Rectified  Spirit  of  Wine,  four 
ounces.  Digest  the  squill  root  with  the  vinegar  for  four 
days  in  a  glass  vessel,  agitating  frequently ;  then  express 
the  vinegar,  to  which  poured  off,  after  the  impurities  sub¬ 
side,  add  the  spirit.” 

Vinegar  appears  to  dissolve  the  active  matter  of  squiD, 
without  much  impairing  its  powers :  the  addition  of  the 
alkohol  is  designed  to  counteract  any  spontaneous  decom¬ 
position  to  which  the  vinegar  might  be  liable.  Under  this 
form,  squill  has  long  been  employed  as  an  expectorant . 
the  dose  is  one  drachm  or  more  usually  it  is  given  in  the 
form  of  syrup,  prepared  from  this  medicated  vinegar.  The 
proportion  of  squill  ordered  by  the  different  Colleges  is 

I 

very  various,  and  if  all  its  active  matter  is  dissolved,  must 
afford  preparations  of  unequal  strength. 

Acetum  colchici.  Vinegar  of  Meadow  Saffron.  Lond. 

Take  of  the  fresh-^  Root  of  Meadow  Saffron  cut,  one 
ounce  ;  Distilled  Vinegar,  a  pint ;  Proof-spirit,  a  fluid- 
ounce.  Macerate  the  root  with  the  vinegar,  in  a  close  glass 
vessel,  for  twenty-four  hours ;  then  press  it  out,  and  put  it 
aside,  that  the  impurities  may  subside ;  lastly,  add  the  spi¬ 
rit  to  the  clear  liquor.” 

The  active  matter  of  colchicum  is  so  far  similar  to  that 
of  squill,  that  it  appears  to  be  dissolved  by  vinegar,  with¬ 
out  its  powers  being  altered.  It  has  been  given  as  a  diu¬ 
retic  in  dropsy,  either  under  this  form,  or  that  of  oxymel, 
but  in  modern  practice  it  is  little  employed. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

I 

TINCTUlliE. — TINCTURES. 

1 

T iNctURES  are  solutions  itsually  of  vegetable,  sometimes 
however,  of  animal,  and  even  of  mineral  substances,  in  spi- 
ritous  liquors.  The  solvent  may  be  alkohol  either  pure, 
diluted  with  water,  or  impregnated  with  ammonia  or  ether^ 

,  Alkohol  dissolves  the  resin,  camphor,  extract,  and  essential 
oil  of  plants :  it  is  more  particularly  employed  as  the  men¬ 
struum  for  substances  purely  resinous,  or  the  powers  of 
which  reside  in  the  resin.  Where  a  portion  of  gum  is 
mingled  with  the  i^esin,  or  where  tannin  or  extractive  mat¬ 
ter  is  the  active  principle,  diluted  alkohol  is  the  proper  sol¬ 
vent  :  it  in  general  dissolves  the  active  matter  of  all  entire 
vegetable  substances,  as  the  bark,  leaves,  flowers  ; ,  and 
wherever  it  can  be  properly  applied,  it  is  preferable  to  pure 
alkohol,  both  as  more  economical  and  as  less  pungent. 

Alkohol,  impregnated  with  ammonia,  is  employed  only  in 

* 

forming  tinctures  of  a  few  substances,  with  the  medicinal 
operation  of  which,  ammonia  is  supposed  to  coincide. 

Tinctures  usually  contain  the  active  matter  of  the  sub¬ 
stances  from  which  they  are  prepared,  in  a  more  concen¬ 
trated  state  than  infusions  or  decoctions  do,  the  power  of 
the  solvent  being  much  greater  5  hence  they  require  to  be 
given  only  in  a  small  dose ;  and  the  power  of  the  solvent, 
which  is  otherwise  considerable,  may  in  general  be  neglected. 
They  have  the  still  more  important  advantage  of  not  being 
liable  to  spontaneous  decomposition  5  the  affinities  of  the 
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elements  of  vegetable  matter,  whence  new  combinations  are 
established,  which  are  favoured  by  water,  being  counteract¬ 
ed  by  alkohol ;  and  hence  a  tincture,  if  it  be  kept  secluded 
from  the  air,  so  as  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  alkohol  by  e- 
vaporation',  can  be  preserved  any  length  of  time  without 
decomposition. 

Tinctures  are  prepared  by  infusing  the  materials  reduced 
_  tp  a  coarse  powder  in  the  spirit,  with  frequent  agitation, 
but  without  the  application  of  heat.  By  applying  heat, 
the  solvent  power  is  so  far  promoted,  that  the  impregnation 
is  effected  in  a  shorter  time  ;  but  the  inactive  and  grosser 
matter,  it  has  been  supposed,  is  frequently  liable  to  be  ex¬ 
tracted,  and  the  high  temperature  is ‘farther  unnecessary, 

> 

as,  by  allowing  the  solvent  to  remain  a  sufficient  time 
(fourteen  days  usually)  on  the  ingredients,  it  is  fully  satu¬ 
rated.  Alkaline  salts  were  at  one  time  supposed  to  increase 
the  solvent  powe^r,  both  of  alkohol  and  diluted  alkohol,  the 
tincture  being  of  a  much  deeper  colour  when  a  small  por¬ 
tion  had  been  added.  But  this  arises,  in  part  at  least,  from 
the  action  of  the  alkali  on  the  colouring  matter,  as  the  same 
effect  is  obtained  when  they  are  added  to  a  tincture  already 
prepared ;  and  even  where  they  increase  the  solubility  of 
some  principles,  as  of  resinous  matter,  they  do  not  always 
coincide  in  medicinal  operation  with  tire  substance  operated 
on,  while  they  render  the  tincture  much  more  nauseous. 

Some  tinctures  are  liable  to  decomposition  on  diluting 
them  with  water,  those  especially  prepared  with  pure  al¬ 
kohol,  in  which  resinous  matter  chiefly  is  dissolved,  the 
resin  being  precipitated.  Even  some  tinctures  prepared 
with  diluted  alkohol  hold  dissolved  so  much  resin  that  they 
are  rendered  turbid  by  dilution  with  water  ;  others,  which 
contain  extractive  matter  chiefly,  or  tannin,  remain  trans¬ 
parent.  It  sometimes  happens  even  that  a  decomposition 
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ensues  on  mixing  a  tincture  prepared  with  alkohol  with 
another  prepared  with  diluted  alkohol.  Such  decomposi¬ 
tions  require  to  he  attended  to  in  their  administration,  and 

to  be  so  far  obviated,  at  least  when  the  precipitation  is  co- 

> 

piousj  as  that  by  trituration  with  mucilage  the  resinous 
matter  shall  be  diffused.^ 

Tinctura  aloes  SOCOTORIN.E.  Tincture  of  Aloes.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  Socotorine  Aloes  in  powder,  half  an  ounce ; 
Extract  of  Liquorice,  one  ounce  and  a  half ;  Alkohol,  four 
ounces;  Water,  one  pound.  Digest  for  seven  days  with  a 
gentle  heat  in  a  close  vessel,  shaking  the  vessel  frequently, 
and  pour  off  the  tincture  when  clear.” 

Tinctura  aloes.  Tincture  of  Aloes.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Aloes  bruised,  half  an  ounce  ;  Extract:  of  Li¬ 
quorice,  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  Water,  a  pint  ;  Rectified 
Spirit,  four  fluidounces.  Macerate  in  a  sand-bath  until 
they  are  dissolved  :  then  strain.” 

Tinctura  aloes.  Tincture  of  Aloes.  Dub. 
i  “  Take  of  Socotorine  Aloes  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Extract  of  Liquorice,  an  ounce  and  a  half,  dissolved  in 
eight  ounce's  of  Boiling  Water  ;  Proof-spirit,  eight  ounces. 
Digest  for  seven  days  ;  then  strain,” 

This  tincture  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  solvent  has  a 
larger  proportion  of  water  than  the  diluted  alkohol  of  the 
usual  strength,  yet  even  by  this  w^eak  spirit,  the  aloes  is 
sufficiently  dissolveil.  The  liquorice  is  designed  to  cover 
the  taste,  which  it  does  very  imperfectly.  The  tincture  may 
be  employed  as  a  cathartic  in  the  dose  of  an  ounce,  but  is 
seldom  used  :  aloes,  from  its  intense  bitterness,  being  bet¬ 
ter  prescribed  under  the  form  of  pill. 
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Tinctura  aloes  jETHEREA.  Ethereal  Tincture  of  Aloes. 

Ed. 

Take  of  Socotorine  Aloes,  Myrrh,  of  each  in  powder, 
one  ounce  and  a  half ;  English  Saffron,  one  ounce  ;  Spirit 
of  Sulphuric  Ether,  one  pound.  Digest  the  myrrh  with 
the  spirit  for  four  days  in  a  closed  phial  j  then  add  the  saf¬ 
fron  and  aloes.  Digest  again  for  four  days  ;  and  when 

the  impurities  have  subsided,  pour  off  the  tincture. 

% 

If  the  ingredients  of  this  tincture  were  digested  toge¬ 
ther,  the  spirit  would  be  so  much  saturated  with  the  aloes, 
as  to  take  up  little  of  the  myrrh ;  but  by  digesting  it  first 
on  the  myrrh,  it  dissolves  a  larger  quantity  of  it,  and  is 
capable  of  dissolving  afterwards  a  sufficient  proportfon  of 
the  aloes  and  saffron.  The  spirit  of  sulphuric  ether  affords 
a  more  grateful  tincture  than  alcohol,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
preserve  the  tincture  long  without  the  escape  of  the  ether 
from  its  volatility.  A  similar  preparation  has  long  had  a 
place  in  the  Pharmacopoeias,  under  the  name  of  Elixir 
Proprietatis,  and  has  been  much  used  as  a  stimulant  ape¬ 
rient  in  dyspeptic  affections,  jaundice  and  amenorrhoea, 
given  in  a  dose  of  one  or  two  drachms.  In  the  dose  of  six 
drachms  it  acts  as  a  cathartic. 

Tinctura  aloes  cu^  myrrha.  Tincture  of  Aloes  and 
Myrrh.  Ed. 

‘‘  Take  of  Myrrh  in  powder,  two  ounces  ;  Alcohol,  one 
pound  and  a  half ;  Water,  half  a  pound.  Mix  the  alcohol 

with  the  water ;  then  add  the  myrrh ;  digest  for  four  days ; 

\ 

and  lastly,  add,  of  Socotorine  Aloes,  one  ounce  and  a  half ; 
English  Saffron,  one  ounce.  Digest  again  for  three  days,» 
and  pour  off  the  pure  tincture. 
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Tinctura  aloes  composita.  Compound  Tincture  of 
Aloes.  Lond. 

Take  of  Aloes  in  powder.  Saffron,  of  each  three 
ounces  ;  Tincture  of  Myrrh,  two  pints.  Macerate  four¬ 
teen  days,  and  strain.” 

Tinctura  aloes  composita.  Compound  Tincture  of 
Aloes.  Dub. 

Take  of  Tincture  of  Myrrh,  two  pints ;  Socotorine 
Aloes  in  powder,  Saffron,  of  each  three  ounces.  Digest 
for  seven  days,  then  strain.” 

This  tincture  differs  in  little  Trom  the  former  but  in  the 
menstruum.  Being  less  grateful,  it  is  seldom  administer¬ 
ed  internally,  but  is  used  as  an  application  to  bleeding 
wounds,  and  a  stiihulant  to  foul  ulcers. 

Tinctura  amomi  repentis.  Tincture  of  Cardamom. 
Ed. 

‘‘  Take  of  Cardamom  Seeds,  four  ounces ;  Diluted  Al- 
kohol,  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Digest  for  seven  days,  and 
strain  through  paper.” 

Tinctura  cardamomi.  Tincture  of  Cardamom.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Cardamom  Seeds  bruised,  three  ounces ; 
Proof-spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain.” 

Tinctura  cardamomi.  Tincture  of  Cardamom.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Cardamom  Seeds  freed  from  the  capsules  and 
bruised,  three  ounces ;  Proof-spirit,  two  pints.  Digest 
for  seven  days,  and  strain.” 

This  tincture  has  merely  aromatic  flavour  and  pungency  ^ 
and  as  these  are  not  considerable,  it  is  little  used. 

Q 
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Tinctura  ARiSTOi.ocHiiE  SERPENTARI.E.  Tincture  of 
Snake-root.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  Virginian  Snake-Root  bruised,  two  ounces; 
Cochineal  in  powder,  one  drachm ;  Diluted  Alkohol,  two 
pounds  and  a  half.  Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain 
through  paper.” 

Tinctura  SERPENTARiAi:.  Tincture  of  Snake- Root.  Lond. 

Take  of  Snake-Root,  three  ounces;  Proof-spirit,  two 
pints.  Macerate  fourteen  days,  and  strain.” 

Tinctura  SERPENTARiiE.  Tincture  of  Snake-Root.  Dub. 

Take  of  Virginian  Snake-Root  cut  and  bruised,  three 
ounces  ;  'Proof-spirit,  two  pints.  Digest  for  seven  days  : 
then  strain.” 

Serpentaria  is  seldom  exhibited  under  the  form  of  tinc¬ 
ture,  and  it  would  require  indeed  tg^  be  given  in  such  a 
dosie,  that  the  power  of  the  menstruum  would  be  predomi¬ 
nant.  As  a  grateful  bitter,  it  may  be  given  occasionally 
in  dyspepsia  in  a  dose  of  two  drachms. 

Tinctura  benzoini  composita,  mlgo  Balsaimm  Trau-- 
maticum.  Compound  Tincture  of  Benzoin.  Ed. 

'  Take  of  Benzoin  in  powder,  three  ounces  ;  Balsam  of 
Peru,  tw^o  ounces  ;  Hepatic  Aloes,  half  an  ounce ;  Alko¬ 
hol,  two  pounds.  Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain  through 
paper.”  . 

Tinctura  benzoini  composita.  Compound  Tincture  of 
Benzoin.  .  Lond. 

Take  of  Benzoin,  three  ounces  ;  Storax,  strained,  two 

•t-. 

ounces;  Balsam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce;  Aloes,  half  an  ounce; 
Rectified  Spirit,^  two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days, 
and  strain.” 
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Tinctura  benzoes  composita.  Compound  Tincture  of 

Benzoin.  Dub. 

‘‘  Take  of  Benzoin,  three  ounces  ;  Purified  Storax,  two 
ounces  j  Balsam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  ;  Socotorine  Aloes, 
half  an  ounce ;  Rectified  Spirit  of  Wine,  two  pints.  Digest 
for  seven  days,  then  strain.” 

This  is  used  externally  as  a  styptic,  to  recent  superficial 
wounds,  and  forms  a  useful  corrugating  and  agglutinating 
application.  It  has  long  been  in  use  under  the  name  of 
Wade's  Balsam  and  Friar's  Balsam.  A  piece  of  linen 
moistened  wdth  it  stops  the  haemorrhage '  from  a  slight 
wound,  and  allows  it  to  heal  by  the  first  intention.  It  is 
also  sometimes  applied  as  a  stimulant  to  foul  ulcers.  ^ 

Tinctura  cAMPHORiE,  mlgo  Spiritus  Vinosus  Camphor atus. 

Tincture  of  Camphor.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  Camphor,  one  ounce  *,  Alkohol,  one  pound. 
Mix,  so  as  to  dissolve  the  camphor.  It  may  be  also  made 
with'  a  double  or  triple  proportion  of  camphor.” 

Spiritus  camphorze.  Spirit  of  Camphor.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Camphor,  four  ounces;  Rectified  Spirit,  two 
pints.  Mix,  so  as  to  dissolve  the  camphor.” 

Spiritus  camphoratus.  Camphorated  Spirit.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Camphor,  an  ounce";  Rectified  Spirit  of 
Wine,  eight  ounces  by  measure.  Mix,  so  as  to  dissolve 
the  camphor.” 

; 

This  solution  is  used  externally  as  a  stimulating  and  ano» 
d3nie  application  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  spasmodic 
pains,  being  rubbed  on  the  part.  It  is  applied  in  a  si¬ 
milar  manner  to  bruises  and  strains,  to  remove  the  swell¬ 
ing  and  relieve  the  pain.  Linen  moistened  with  it  is  used 
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as  an  application  to  chilblains  ;  and  it  is  sometimes  added 

in  small  quantity  to  collyria  employed  in  ophthalmia, 

\ 

0 

Linimentum  CAMPHORiE  coMPOsiTUM.  Compound  Cam^ 
phor  Liniment.  Lond. 

Take  of  Camphor,  tv*^o  ounces  •,  Water  of  Ammonia, 
six  ounces  ,*  Spirit  of  Lavender,  a  pint.  Mix  the  water  of 
ammonia  with  the  spirit,  and  distil  a  pint  from  a  glass  re- 

I 

tort  with  a  gentle  heat.  Dissolve  the  camphor  in  the  dis¬ 
tilled  liquor.’^ 

This  liniment  is  applied  to  the  same  uses  as  the  preced¬ 
ing,  but  the  addition  of  the  ammonia  renders  it  more 
powerful  as  a  stimulant  and  rubefacient,  '  ; 

Tinctura  castorei.  Tincture  of  Castor.  Ed. 

Take  of  Russian  Castor,  one  ounce  and  a  half ;  Alko- 
hol,  one  pound.  Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain  through, 
paper.” 

Tinctura  castorei.  Tincture  of  Castor.  Lond. 

‘‘  Take  of  Castor  in  powder,  two  ounces ;  Rectified  Spi¬ 
rit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  strain.” 
Tinctura  castorei  rossici.  Tincture  of  Russian  Cas¬ 
tor.  Dub. 

{ 

Take  of  Russian  Castor  in  powder,  two  ounces  ; 
Proof-spirit,  two  pints.  Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain.” 
(A  tincture  is  ordered  to  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner 
from  Canadian  Castor). 

Castor  is  a  substance  nearly  inert ;  and  this  tincture,  in 
which  a  small  quantity  only  is  dissolved,  can  scarcely  be 
supposed  to  have  any  medicinal  efficacy.  It  is  given  some¬ 
times  as  an  antispasmodic  in  hysteria,  in  a  dose  of  from 
half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm.  It  is  more  grateful  when  pre¬ 
pared  with  alkohol  than  when  prepared  with  proof-spirit. 
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Tinctura  castorei  composita.  Compound  Tincture  of 
Castor.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  Russian  Castor,  one  ounce-,  As^afoetida,  half 
an  ounce;  Ammoniated  Alkohol,  one  pound.  Digest  for 
seven  days,  and  strain  through  paper.’’ 

This  tincture  is  rather  more  active  than  the  former, 
from  the  addition  of  the  assafoetida  and  the  ammonia.  It' 
is  given,  as  an  occasional  remedy  in  hysteria,  in  the  dose 
of  a  drachm,  probably  with  little  effect. 

♦ 

Tinctura  ciNCHONJi:  officinalis.  Tincture  of  Peruvian 
Bark.  Ed. 

‘‘  Take  of  Peruvian  Bark  in'  powder,  four  ounces ;  Di¬ 
luted  Alkohol,  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Digest  for  seven 
days,  and  strain  through  paper.” 

Tinctura  ciNtHONiE.  Tincture  of  Cinchona.  Lond. 

'  “  Take  of  Peruvian  Bark  in  powder,  seven  ounces  ; 
Proof-spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
^  strain.” 

4e  _ 

Tinctura  CINCHONA.  Tincture  of  Cinchona.  Dub. 

Take  of  Cinchona  Bark  in  coarse  powder,  four 
ounces  *,  Proof-spirit,  two  pints.” 

k 

The  proportion  of  bai'k  in  the  formula  of  the  London 
College  to  that  of  spirit,  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  others, 
whether  with  the  effect  of  rendering  the  tincture  much 
stronger  may  be  considered  as  doubtful.  The  active  mat¬ 
ter  of  bark  is  extracted  by  diluted  alkohol,  but  so  spar¬ 
ingly,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  in  the  tincture  the 
pow’ers  of  the  menstruum  are  not  greater  than  those  of  the 
bark.  It  cannot  therefore  be  employed  where  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  cinchona  are  required.  It  is  used  only  as  a  bitter 
in  dyspepsia,  occasionally.^  in  a  dose  of  two  drachms,  and 
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for  this  purpose  the  compound  tincture  of  bark,  to  be  af- 
terwards  noticed,  is  preferable ;  though  both  are  liable  to 
the  objection  common  to  all  these  bitter  tinctures,  that  of 
accustoming  the  stomach  to,  the  stimulus  of  ardent  spirit, 

and  leading  to  the  habit  of  dram-drinking.  « 

1. 

Tinctura  cinnamomi  compgsita,  olim  Tinctiira^  Aroma^ 
tica.  Compound  Tincture  of  Cinnamon,  formerly  Aro¬ 
matic  Tincture,  Ed. 

‘‘  Take  of  Cinnamon  Bark  bruised.  Cardamom  Seeds 
bruised,  each  one  ounce ;  Long  Pepper,  in  powder,  two 
drachms ;  Diluted  Alkohol,  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Di¬ 
gest  for  seven  days,  and  strain.” 

Tinctura  cinnamomi  composita.  Compound  Tincture 
of  Cinnamon.  Lond. 

‘‘  Take  of  Cinnamon  Bark  bruised,  six  drachms  ;  Car¬ 
damom  Seeds  bruised,  three  drachms ;  Long  Pepper  in 
powder,  "Ginger  Root  cut,  of  each  two  drachms  5  Proof- 
spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.” 
Tinctura  cinnamomi  composita.  Compound  Tincture 
of  Cinnamon.  Dub. 

Take  of  Cinnamon  ,Bark  bruised,  six  drachms  5  Car¬ 
damom  Seeds  freed  from  the  capsules,  three  drachms  ; 
Long  Pepper,  Ginger,  of  each  in  powder,  two  drachms  ; 
Proof-spirit,  two  pints.  Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain.” 

This  is'  a  grateful  aromatic  tincture,  seldom  used  by  it¬ 
self,  but  frequently  added  to  other  tinctures,  or  to  mix¬ 
tures,  to  communicate  flavour  and  pungency.  ^  It  is  thus 
often  used  in  combination  with  bitters  and  astringents. 

Tinctura  coLOMBiE.  Tincture  of  Colombo.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  the  Root  of  Colombo  in  powder,  two  ounces ; 
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.Diluted  Alkohol,  two  pounds.  Digest  for  seven  days,  and 

strain  through  paper.” 

'  __ 

Tinctura  coLOMBiE.  Tincturc  of  Colombo.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Colombo  Root  cut,  two  ounces  and  a  half; 
Proof- spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain.” 

Tinctura  Colombo.  Tincture  of  Colombo.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Colombo  Root  in  powder,  two  ounces ;  Proof- 
spirit,  two  pints.  Digest  for  seven  days,  then  strain.” 

Colombo  does  not  yield  its  active  matter  very  abundant¬ 
ly  either  to  watery  or  spirituous  menstrua ;  at  least  this 
tincture  is  not  strong,  and  cannot  be  employed  for  any  of 
the  more  important  purposes  for  which  this  root  is  pre¬ 
scribed.  It  is  therefore  used  merely  as  a  bitter  tincture  in 
dyspepsia,  in  a  dose  of  three  or  four  drachms. 

i 

Tinctura  CONVOLVULI  JALAPS.  Tincture  of  Jalap.  Ed.' 

“  Take  of  the  Root  of  Jalap  in  powder,  three  ounces ; 
Diluted  Alkohol,  fifteen  ounces.^  Digest  for  seven  days, 
and  strain  through  paper.” 

Tinctura  jalap.e.  Tincture  of  Jalap.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Jalap  Root  in  powder,  eight  ounces  ;  Proof- 
spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.” 
Tinctura  jalaps.  Tincture  of  Jalap.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Jalap  Root  reduced  to  coarse  powder,  five 
ounces ;  Proof-spirit,  two  pints.  Digest  for  seven  days, 
then  strain.” 

The  activity  of  jalap  resides  in  a  resinous  matter,  which 
in  this  tincture  is  extracted  along  with  a  portion  of  muci¬ 
lage.  It  may  be  given  ^s  a  cathartic,  in  a  dose  of  four  or 
six  drachms.  Jalap,  however,  is  usually  given  in  substance, 
and  scarcely  ever  under  this  form. 
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Tjnctura  CROC!.  Tincture  of  Saffron.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  English  Saffron,  one  ounce  ;  Diluted  Alko- 
hol,  fifteen  ounces.  Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain 
through  paper.” 

Ti  NCTURA  CRoci.  Tincture  of  Saffron.  Dub. 

‘‘  Take  of  Saffron,  an  ounce ;  Proof-spirit,  a  pint.  Di¬ 
gest  for  seven  days ;  then  strain.” 

} 

This  Tincture  is  to  be  valued  only  for  its  colour. 

t 

Tinctura  digitalis  PURPUREJ3.  Tincture  of  Foxglove, 
.Ed. 

Take  of  the  dried  leaves  of  Foxglove,  one  ounce ;  Di¬ 
luted  Alkohol,  eight  ounces.  Digest  for  seven  days,  and 
strain  through  paper.” 

Tinctura  DIGITALIS.  Tincture  of  Foxglove.  Lond. 

Take  of  the  dried  Leaves  of  Foxglove,  four  ounces ; 
Proof-spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain.” 

Tinctura  digitalis.  Tincture  of  Foxglove.  Dub. 

Take  of  the  Leaves  of  Foxglove  (rejecting  those  of  a 
large  size)  dried  and  reduced  to  coarse  powder,  two  ounces ; 
Proof-spirit,  one  pint.  Digest  for  seven  days,  then  strain.” 

The  active  matter  of  foxglove  appears  to  be  completely 
extracted  by  diluted  alkohol.  The  tincture  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  so  much  used  to  obtain  the  operation  of  the  plant  as 
a  diuretic,  as  to  produce  its  narcotic  effects ;  and  it  is  with 
this  latter  view  that  it  has  been  introduced  as  the  form  un¬ 
der  which  foxglove  is  prescribed  in  haemoptysis  and  phthi¬ 
sis  :  it  has  also  the  important  advantages,  that  it  can  be 
kept  without  the  powers  of  the  digitalis  being  impaired, 
and  that  its  dose  is  easily  regulated.  The  usual  dose  is 
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ten  drops,  which,  according  to  the  general  rules  observed 
in  the  administration  of  digitalis,  is  to  be  continued,  and 
if  necessary  cautiously  increased,  until  its  effects  are  ob¬ 
tained. 

Tinctura  ferul.®  ASSAFCETID.E.  Tincture  of  Assafoetida. 

Ed'. 

“  Take  of  Assafoetida,  four  ounces ;  Alkohol,  two  pounds 
and  a  half.  Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain  through  paper,” 
Tinctura  assafcetid^.  Tincture  of  Assafoetida.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Assafoetida,  four  ounces  ;  Rectified  Spirit, 
two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.” 
Tinctura  ASSAFCETiDiEw  Tincture  of  Assafoetida.  Dub, 
Take  of  Assafoetida,  four  ounces  ;  Rectified  Spirit, 
two  pints  ;  Water,  half  a  pint.  To  the  assafoetida  rubbed 
with  the  water,  add  the  spirit.  Digest  for  seven  days,  then 
strain,” 

Alkohol  is  used  as  the  solvent  in  this  tincture,  as  it  is 
more  grateful  than  when  made  with  proof- spirit.  As  a  re¬ 
medy  in  tympanitis  and  hysteria,  it  is  sometimes  given  in  a 
dose  of  one  drachm ;  but  in  any  quantity  in  which  it  can 
'  be  given,  so  that  the  operation  of  the  solvent  shall  not  be 
predominant,  its  effects  must  be  extremely  trivial.  It  is 
decomposed  on  mixing  it  with  water,  and  forms  a  white 
turbid  liquor. 

Tinctura  gentian^e  composita,  mdgo  Elixir  Stomachic 

cum.  Compound  Tincture  of  Gentian.  Ed. 

Take  of  Gentian  Root,  two  ounces  j  dried  Orange- 
Peel,  one  ounce  p  Canella  Bark,  half  an  ounce ;  Cochi¬ 
neal,  half  a  drachm  ;  Diluted  Alkohol,  two  pounds  and  a 
half.  Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain  through  paper.” 

I  \ 
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TiNCTURA  GENTIANS  COMPOSITA.  Coinpound  Tiiicturc 
of  Gentian.  Lond. 

I  i 

Take  of  Gentian  Root  cut,  two  ounces  ;  Orange-Peel 
dried,  an  ounce  j  Cardamom  Seeds  bruised,  half  an  ounce ; 
Proof-spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days  with 
a  gentle  heat,  and  strain.” 

Tinctura  GENTiANiE  COMPOSITA.  Compound  Tincture 
of  Gentian.  Dub. 

Take  of  Gentian  Root  cut  and  bruised,  two  ounces  ; 
dried  Orange-Peel,  an  ounce  ;  Cardamom  Seeds,  freed 
from  the  capsules,  half  an  ounce ;  Proof-spirit,  two  pints. 

^  '  j 

Digest  for  seven  days,  then  strain.” 

In  this  tincture,  the  bitterness  of  the  gentian  is  extract* 
ed,  and  it  is  rendered  more  grateful  by  the  aromatic  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  orange-peel  and  canella.  It  is  used  as  a  stoma¬ 
chic-in  a  dgse  of  two  or  three  drachms,  in  cases  where  the 
stomach  is  disordered  from  any  occasional  cause.  In  more 
permanent  forms  of  dyspepsia,  it  cannot  be  employed  with 
equal  advantage,  and  the  continued  use  of  tinctures  of  this 
kind  ought  always  to  be  avoided,  as  being  liable  to  the 
pernicious  consequence  of  accustoming  the  stomach  to  the 
stimulus  of  ardent  spirit. 

Tinctura  guajaci.  Tincture  of  Guaiac.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  the  Resin  of  Guaiac,  one  pound  ;  Alkohol, 
two  pounds  and  a  half.  Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain 
through  paper.” 

Tinctura  guajaci.  Tincture  of  Guaiac.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  the  Gum-Resin  of  Guaiac  rubbed  to  powder^ 
half  a  pound ;  Proof-spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  four¬ 
teen  days,  and -strain.” 
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Tinctura  GUAjAcr.  Tincture  of  Guaiac.  Dub. 

Take  of  Guaiac,  four  ounces ;  Rectified  Spirit,  two 

pints.  Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain.” 

>» 

This  tincture  may  be  given  in  a  dose  of  two  or  three 
drachms,  and  has  sometimes  been  employed  as  a  form  of 
giving  guaiac  in  rheumatism  and  gout ;  but  it  is  inferior 
in  activity  to  the  one  which  follows  :  and  it  forms  a  very 
ungrateful  mixture  with  water,  from  the  copious  precipita¬ 
tion  of  its  resinous  matter.  This  is  more  particularly  the 
'  case  with  the  tincture  prepared  according  to  the  formula 
of  the  Edinburgh  College,  in  which  the  proportion  of 
guaiac  is  unnecessarily  large. 

Tinctura  guajaci  ammoniata.  Ammoniated  Tincture 
of  Guaiac.  Ed. 

Take  of  the  Resin  of  Guaiac,  four  ounces  5  Ammo¬ 
niated  Alkohol,  one  pound  and  a  half.  Digest  for  seven 
days,  and  strain  through  paper.” 

Tinctura  guajaci  ammoniata.  Ammoniated  Tincture 
of  Guaiac.  Lond. 

Take  of  the  Gum- Resin  of  Guaiac  in  powder,  four 
ounces  ;  Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia,  a  pint  and  a  half 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.” 

_  ^  r  _ 

Tinctura  guajaci  ammoniata.  Ammoniated  Tincture 
of  Guaiac.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Guaiac,  four  ounces;  Spirit  of  Ammonia,  a 
pint  arid  a  half.  Digest  for  seven  days,  then  strain.” 

As  the  ammonia  coincides  with  the  guaiac  as  a  stimu¬ 
lant  and  diaphoretic,  this  affords  a  preparation  of  more 
efficacy  than  the  simple  tincture,  and  it  is  more  frequently 
employed.  It  is  given  in  chronic  rheumatism,  in  a  dose  of 
from  one  to  two  drachms. 
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Tinctura  hellebori  nigri.  Tincture  of  Black  Helle- 
bore.  Ed. 

Take  of  Black  Hellebore  Root  bruised,  four  ounces ; 
Cochineal,  half  a  drachm ;  Diluted  Alkohol,  two  pounds 
and  a  half.  Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain  through 
paper.”  ^  * 

Tinctura  hellebori  nigri.  Tincture  of  „Black  Helle¬ 
bore,  Lond. 

‘‘Take  of  Black  Hellebore  Root  cut,  four  ounces  5 
Proof-spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain.” 

Tinctura  hellebori  nigri.  Tincture  of  Black  Helle¬ 
bore.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Black  Hellebore  Root  in  coarse  powder, 
four  ounces  5  Cochineal  in  powder,  two  scruples  ;  Proof- 
spirit,  two  pints.  Digest  for  seven  days,  then  strain.” 

It  was  under  the  form  of  this  tincture  that  black  helle¬ 
bore  was  celebrated  by  Mead  as  an  emmenagogue,  in  a 
dose*  of  one  drachm.  Cullen  remarks  with  regard  to  it, 
that  he  had  never  found  it  successful,  arid  it  is  now  scarce¬ 
ly  ever  used. 

j  ' 

) 

{ 

Tinctura  hyoscyami  nigri.  Tincture  of  Black  Hen-  > 
bane.  Ed. 

Take  of  the  dried  Leaves  of  Black  Henbane,  one 
ounce  ;  Diluted  Alkohol,  eight  ounces.  Digest  for  seven 
days,  and  strain  through  paper.” 

Tinctura.  hyoscyami.  Tincture  of  Henbane.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  the  drjed  Leaves  of  Henbane,  four  ounces  \ 
Proof-spirit,  two  pints.  ■  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain.” 

Tinctura  hyoscyami.  Tincture  of  Henbane.  Dub. 
Take  of  the  dried  Leaves  of  Black  Henbane  in  coarse 
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powder,  two  ounces  and  a  quarter ;  Proof-spirit,  a  pint. 
Digest  for  seven  days,  then  strain,” 

Henbane  has  been  introduced  in  modern  practice  chief¬ 
ly  as  a  substitute  for  opium  in  particular  cases.  The  in¬ 
spissated  juice  being  liable  to  be  variable  in  strength,  the 
tincture  has  been  en>ployed,  and  has  now  a  place  in  all  the 
Pharmacopoeias,  nearly  of  the  same  strength.  Its  dose  has 
been  stated  at  twenty-five  dropsy  but  in  general  not  much 
effect  is  obtained  from  it  under  a  dose  of  half  a  drachm. 
A  combination  of  it  with  tincture  of  opium  proves  a  more 
certain  anodyne  and  narcotic  than  when  it  is  given  alone, 
and  is  in  some  measure  free  from  the  inconveniences  which 
opium  by  itself  is  liable  to  produce  ;  and,  in  particular, 
from  the  constipating  effect  of  the  latter. 

* 

Tinctura  kino.  Tincture  of  Kino.  Ed. 

.  ‘‘  Take  of  Kino,  two  ounces  ,  Diluted  Alkohol,  one 
pound  and  a  half.” 

Tinctl  ra  KINO.  Tincture  of  Kino.  Lond. 

‘‘  Take  of  Kino  in  powder,  three  ounces  ;  Proof-spirit, 
two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.” 
Tinctura  KINO.  Tincture  of  Kino.  Dub.  > 

Take  of  Kino  in  powder,  three  ounces  ;  Proof-spirit, 
a  pint  and  a  half.  Digest  for  seven  days,  then. strain.” 

»  Kino  consists  principally  of  tannin  :  it  is  entirely  soluble 
ill  diluted  alkohol.  The  dose  of  this  tincture  is  from  half 
a  drachm  to  a  drachm  ;  it  is  not  unfrequently  prescribed 
as 'an  astringent. 

s  O 

Tinctura  uauri  cinnamomi.  Tincture  of  Ciniiamon. 

.  “  Take  of  Cinnamon  Bark  bruised,  three  ounces ;  Di- 
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luted  Alkohol,  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Digest  for  seven 
days,  and  strain  through  paper.” 

Tinctura  ciNNAMOMi.  Tincture  of  Cinnamon.  Lond. 

Take  of  Cinnamon  Bark  bruised,  three  ounces  ;  Proof- 
^irit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.” 
Tinctura  cinnamomi.  Tincture  of  Cinnamon.  Dub. 

‘‘  Take  of  Cinnamon  Bark,  bruised,  three  ounces ;  Proof- 
spirit,  two  pints.  Digest  for  seven  days,  then  strain.” 

The  diluted  alkohol  is  impregnated  with  the  aromatic 
flavour  of  the  cinnamon,  and  it  is  merely  as  possessing  this 
flavour  and  a  slight  astringency  that  this  tincture  is  used  in 
mixtures. 

Tinctura  meloes  vesicatorii,  mlgo  Tinctura  Canthari^ 
dum.  Tincture  of  Cantharides.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  Cantharides  bruised,  one  drachm  ;  Dilut¬ 
ed  Alkohol,  one  pound.  Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain 
through  paper.” 

Tinctura  lytt^.  Tincture  of  Cantharides.  Lond. 

'  Take  of  Cantharides,  three  drachms  *,  Proof-spirit, 
two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.” 
Tinctura  cantharidis.  Tincture  of  Cantharides.  Dub. 

««  Take  of  Cantharides  rubbe4  to  powder,  two  drachms; 
Cochineal  in  powder,  half  a  drachm ;  Proof-spirit,  a  pint 
and  a  half  Digest  for  seven  days,  then  strain.” 

Diluted  alkohol  extracts  and  holds  dissolved  the  acrid 
matter  of  cantha*rides,  and  it  is  under  this  form  that  this 
substance  has  been  generally  employed  internally,  being 
more  manageable  in  its  dose  than  it  is  in  powder.  It  has 
been  given  as  a  diuretic  in  dropsy,  and  as  a  remedy  in  in- 
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continence  of  urine,  gleet,  leucorrhoea,  an,d  some  cutaneous 
diseases.  Its  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty  drops,  increased 
-  gradually  until  some  sensible  operation  is  produced.  Dr 
C.  Smyth  has  remarked,  however,  that  in  ischuria  arising 
from  debility  of  the  coats  of  the  bladder,  he  had  found  lit¬ 
tle  advantage  derived  from  the  tincture,  while  in  substance 
the  cantharides  had  been  successful.  The  tincture'i;3  also 

employed  externally  as  a  rubefacient. 

» 

Tinctura  MiMosas  CATECHU,  oUni  Tinctura  Japonku* 
Tincture  of  Catechu.  Ed. 

Take  of  Catechu,  three  ounces  ;  Bark  of  Cinnamon, 
two  ounces ;  Diluted  Alkohol,  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Di¬ 
gest  for  seven  days,  and  strain  through  paper.” 

Tinctura  catechu.  Tincture  of  Catechu.  Lond* 
‘‘Take  of  Extract  of  Catechu,  three  ounces;  Cinnamon 
Bark  bruised,  two  ounces  ;  Proof-spirit,  two  pints.  Ma¬ 
cerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.” 

Tinctura  catechu.  Tincture  of  Catechu.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Catechu,  three  ounces ;  Cinnamon  Bark  bruis¬ 
ed,  two  ounces  ;  Proof-spirit,  two  pints.  ^  Digest  for  seven 
days,  then  strain.”  ^ 

'  i 

Catechu,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  tannin  and  extrac¬ 
tive  matter,  is  dissolved  by  diluted  alkohol,  and  in  this  tinc¬ 
ture  it  is  rendered  more  grateful  by  the  cinnamon.  It  is 
given  in  a  dose  of  one  drachm,  as  an  astringent,  principal¬ 
ly  in  diarrhoea. 

t 

Tinctura  MYRRHiE.  Tincture  of  MyiTh.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  Myrrh  in  powder,  three  ounces;  Alkohol, 
twenty  ounces  ;  Water,  ten  ounces.  Digest  for  ten  days, 
and  strain  through  paper,” 
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Tinctura  MYRRHiE.  Tincture  of  Myrrh.  Loud., 

‘‘  Take  of  Myrrh  bruised,  four  ounces  ;  Rectified  Spirit, 
two  pints ;  Water,  a  pint.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days, 
and  strain.” 

Tinctura  myrrh^e.  Tincture  of  Myrrh.  Dub. 

Take  of  Myrrh  bruised,  three  ounces;  Proof-spirit,  a 
pint  and  a  half ;  Rectified  Spirit,  half  a  pint.  Digest  for 
seven  days,  then  strain.” 

Myrrh  being  principally  resinous,  is  not  entirely  soluble 

/  X  ^ 

in  coinmon  proof-spirit,  and  therefore  alkohol  less  diluted 
is  properly  ordered  for  its  solution  in  the  Pharmacopoeias. 
The  tincture  is  used  principally  as  an  external  stimulant 
and  antiseptic  application,  more  especially  in  affections  of 
the  teeth  and  gums,  either  directly  applied,  or  added  to  de¬ 
tergent  gargles. 

» 

Tinctura  opii^  sive  Thebaica ;  vulgo,  Laudanum  liquidum^ 
Tincture  of  Opium.  Ed. 

Take  of  Opium,  two  ounces  ;  Diluted  alkohol,  two 
pounds.  Digest  ^or  seven  days,  and  strain  through  paper.’^ 
Tinctura  opii.  Tincture  of  Opium.  Lond. 

Take  of  Hard  Opium  in  powder,  two  ounces  and  a 
half;  Proof-spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days, 
and  strain.” 

Tinctura  opii,  sive  Tinctura  Thebaica,  Tincture  of  Opi¬ 
um.  Dub. 

Take  of  Hard  Purified  Opium  in  coarse  powder,  ten 
drachms  ;  Proof-spirit,  a  pint.  Digest  for  seven  days,  then 
strain.” 

In  this  tincture  all  the  active  matter  of  opium  is  dissol¬ 
ved,  the  residuum  being  impurities  or  insoluble  matter,  and 
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A  given  quantity  of  the  tincture  having  been  found  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  effects  on  the  system  nearly  as  the  quantity 
of  opium  which,  by  calculation,  it  contained,  ought  to  do, 
allowance  being  made  for  the  undissolved  matter.  The 
proportion  of  opium  to  each  drachm  of  the  tincture  is  five 
grains,  but  by  evaporation  it  is  found  to  yield  only  three 
grains  and  a  half ;  twenty-five  drops  is  supposed  to  be  equal 
in  power  to  one  grain  of  solid  opium,  and  is  the  dose  com¬ 
monly  given  to  a  person  not  accustomed  to  it.  It  is  of  the 
same  strength  nearly  as  ordered  in  the  different  Pharmaco¬ 
poeias.  The  London  College  formerly  employed  purified 
opium,  for  which  they  have  now  properly  substituted  crude 
opium,  both  as  it  was  without  any  advantage  to  use  puri¬ 
fied  opium  in  a  preparation  in  which  the  crude  opiumds 
necessarily  freed  from  its  impurities,  while  it  added  consi¬ 
derably  to  the  expence,  and  as  the  purified  opium  itself  is 
variable  in  strength. 

Laudanum,  as  this  tincture  is  named,  is  given  in  all  those 
cases  in  which  opium  is  usually  administered,  and  is  pre¬ 
ferred  to  it  as  being  more  speedy  in  its  operation,  more 
manageable  in  its  dose,  and  more  convenient  for  combina¬ 
tion  with  other  remedies.  Where  the  stomach  is  in  an  ir¬ 
ritable  state,  so  as  to  be  easily  excited  to  vomiting,  or  where 
the  operation  of  the  opium  is  wished  to  be  exerted  more 
slowly,  or  more  peculiarly  on  the  intestinal  canal,  as  in  diar- 
rhoea  and  spasmodic  colic,  it  is  given  in  the  solid  state,  and 
usually  in  the  form  of  pill.  Formerly  laudanum  was  pre¬ 
pared  with  an  addition  of  aromatics,  an  addition  probably 
useful  in  obviating  nausea,  or  even  the  subsequent  debilita¬ 
ting  operation  on  the  stomach.  In  prescribing  it,  an  aro¬ 
matic  tincture  may  be  advantageously  combined  with  ito 
Externally  the  tincture  is  occasionally  applied  locally  as  a 
stimulant  and  anodyne". 
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Tinctura  opii  AMMONixiTA  ;  oUm  Elixir  Paregoricum, 

Ammoniated  Tincture  of  Opium.  Ed. 

Take  of  Benzoic  Acid,  English  Saffron,  of  each  three 
drachms ;  Opium,  two  drachms  j  Volatile  Oil  of  Anise, 
lialf  a  drachm  ;  Ammoniated  Alkohol,  sixteen  ounces.  Di¬ 
gest  for  seven  days  in  a  shut  phial,  and  strain  through  pa¬ 
per.” 

This  formula  is  designed  as  the  improvement  of  a  pre¬ 
paration  which  has  long  been  medicinally  employed  under 
the  name  of  Paregoric  Elixir,  and  which,  as  a  weak  and 
pleasaiit  opiate,  has  in  particular  been  used  as  a  remedy  in. 
catarrh.  The  formula,  however,  is  but  ill  contrived.  While 
the  ammonia  can  add  nothing  to  the  efficacy  of  the  prepa¬ 
ration,  its  pungency  renders  it  ungrateful,  and  the  tincture 
approaches  too  nearly  in  strength  to  the  common  tincture 
of  opium.  ,  The  Paregoric  Elixir  of  the  London  Pharma¬ 
copoeia,  and  which  has  also  a  place  in  the  Dublin  Pharma¬ 
copoeia,  (Tinct.  Opii  Camphorata,  to  be  afterwards  noti¬ 
ced),  is  better  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  de¬ 
signed.  The  composition  of  the  Edinburgh  College  con¬ 
tains  a  grain  of  opium  in  a  drachm,  and  this  is  its  medium 
dose.  The  other  does  not  contain  more  than  a  grain  in 
half  an  ounce. 

The  operation  of  the  opium  cannot  be  much  influenced 
by  the  substances  with  which  it  is  combined  in  this  formu¬ 
la.  The  common  application  of  it  is  as  a  remedy  in  catar¬ 
rhal  affections.  Its  dose  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm, 
taken  generally  at  bed  time. 

Tinctura  rhei  palmati.  Tincture  of  Rhubarb.  Ed. 

'  ‘‘  Take  of  the  Root  of  Rhubarb,  three  ounces ;  Lesser 
Cardamom  Seeds,  half  an  ounce ;  Diluted  Alkohol,  two 
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pounds  and  a  half.  Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain 
through  paper.” 

Tinctura  rhei.  Tincture  of  Rhubarb.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Rhubarb  Root  cut,/  two  ounces  ;  Cardamom 
Seeds  bruised,  half  an  ounce ;  Saffron,  two  drachms;  Proofs 
spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days  with  a  gen¬ 
tle  heat,  and  strain,” 

Tinctura  rhei.  Tincture  of  Rhubarb.  Dub.  ’ 

“  Take  of  Rhubarb  Root  cut,  two  ounces  ;  Cardamom 
Seeds  freed  from  the  capsules  and  bruised,  Liquorice  cut, 
of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  Saffron,  two  drachms  ;  Proof-spi- 

I 

rit,  two  pints.  Digest  seven  days,  then  strain/^ 

Proof-spirit  extracts  nearly  all  the  active  matter  of  rhu¬ 
barb,  and  this  tincture  therefore  has  all  its  powers.  It  is 
sometimes  prescribed  in  dyspeptic  affections  and  in  diar¬ 
rhoea,  in  a  dose  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce. 

I 

Tinctura  RHEI  et  aloes;  olim  Elixir  Sacrum.  Tinc¬ 
ture  of  Rhubarb  with  x41oes.  Ed. 

Take  of  the  Root  of  Rhubarb  cut,  ten  drachms;  So- 
cotorine  Aloes,  six  drachms  in  powder  ;  Lesser  Cardamom 
Seeds  bruised,  half  an  ounce  ;  Diluted  Akohol,  two  pounds 
and  a  half.  Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain  through  pa-  • 
per.” 

The  cathartic  power  of  the  rhubarb  is  in  this  tincture 
increased  by  combination  with  the  aloes.  It  is  employed 
as  a  stimulating  aperient  and  purgative,  in  a  dose  from  half 
an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  frequently  also  as  an  emmenagogue, 

.  ,  ' 

Tinctura  RttEi  et  oENTiANiE  ;  olim  Tinctura  Ithei  Ama* 
ra.  Tincture  of  Rhubarb  with  Gentian.  Ed. 

Take  of  Root  of  Rhubarb,  two  ounces  *,  Gentian  Root. 
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half  an  ounce ;  Diluted  Alkoho],  two  pounds  and  a  half. 
Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain  through  paper.” 

This  combination  of  gentian  with  rhubarb  is  supposed 
to  render  it  a  more  useful  remedy  in  dyspeptic  cases ;  but 
the  power  of  the  one  is  so  inconsiderable,  compared  with 
that  of  the  other,  that  no  important  advantage  is  gained 
from  it.  Its  dose  is  from  two  to  four  drachms. 

Tinctura  saponis,  vtdgo  Linimentum  Saponaceum,  Tinc¬ 
ture  of  Soap.  Ed. 

Take  of  Soap,  four  ounces ;  Camphor,  two  ounces  i 
Volatile  Oil  of  Rosemary,  half an  ounce;  Alkohol,  two  pounds. 
Digest  the  soap  in  the  alkohol  for  three  days ;  then  add  the 
camphor  and  oil  to  the  strained  liquor,  agitating  it.” 
Linimentum  saponis  compositum.  Compound  Soap  Li¬ 
niment.  Lond. 

‘‘  Take  of  Hard  Soap,  three  ounces ;  Camphor,  an 
ounce  ;  Spirit  of  Rosemary,  a  pint.  Dissolve  the  camphor 
in  the  spirit,  then  add  the  soap,  and  macerate  in  a  sand 
bath  until  it  is  dissolved.” 

Linimentum  saponis.  Soap  Liniment.  Dub. 

Take  of  Soap,  three  ounces  ;  Camphor,  one  ounce ; 
Spirit  of  Rosemary,  a  pint.  Digest  the  soap  in  the  spirit 
of  rosemary  until  it  is  dissolved ;  then  add  the  camphor.” 

This  is'a  stimulant  of  considerable  efficacy,  and  is  in 
common  use  as  an  external  application,  by  friction,  in 
strains  and  rheumatic  pains. 

Tinctura  saponis  cum  opio  ;  olim  Linimentum  Anodp- 
num*  Tincture  of  Soap  with  Opium.  Ed. 

This  is  made  in  the  same  manner,  and  from  the  same 
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ingredients,  as  the  tincture  of  soap  ;  only  adding  at  first  one 
ounce  of  opium.’* 

It  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  preceding  tine-, 
ture,  and  from  the  addition  of  the  opium  has  also  more 
power  as  an  anodyne  in  rheumatism  and  spasms  of  the 
muscles.  It  is  frequently  successful  in  relieving  pain  by  to- 

i 

•pical  application,  though  the  relief  is  often  only  temporary. 

Tinctura  SENNiE  COMPOSITA ;  oUm  EUxir  Salutzs,  Tinc¬ 
ture  of  Senna.  Ed. 

Take  of  the  Leaves  of  Senna,  two  ounces ;  Root  of 
Jalap,  one  ounce  ;  Coriander  Seeds,'  half  an  ounce  ;  Dilu¬ 
ted  Alkohol,  three  pounds  and  a  half.  Digest  for  seven 
days,  and  to  the  tincture  strained  through  paper  add  four 
ounces  of  Refined  Sugar.” 

Tinctura  senn^.  Tincture  of  Senna.  Lond. 

Take  of  the  Leaves  of  Senna,  three  ounces ;  Caraway 
Seeds  bruised,  three  drachms  ;  Cardamom  Seeds  bruised, 
one  drachm  ;  Raisins  freed  from  the  stones,  four  ounces  ; 
Proof-spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days  with 
a  gentle  heat,  and  strain.”  ^ 

Tinctura  senn^.  .Tincture  of  Senna.  Dub. 

Take  of  the  Leaves  of  Senna,  a  pound ;  Caraway 
Seeds,  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  Cardamom  Seeds  freed  from 
their  capsules  and  bruised,  half  an  ounce  ;  Proof-spirit,  a 
gallon.  Digest  fourteen  days,  and  strain.” 

This  forms  a  very  excellent  purgative  tincture,  less  un¬ 
pleasant  in  its  taste  than  any  of  the  other  cathartic  tinc¬ 
tures,  not  liable  therefore  to  excite  nausea,  and  at  the  same 
time  operating  with  sufficient  effect.  Its  dose  is  one  ounce 
or  ten  drachms.  In  the  London  and  Dublin  Pharmaco¬ 
poeias,  being  prepared  without  the  jalap,  it  is  less  active. 
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Tinctura  toluiferje  balsami  ;  olim  Tmctura  Tolutaim, 

Tincture  of  Tolu  Balsam.  Ed. 

Take  of  Balsam  of  Tolu,  one  ounce  and  a  half;  Al- 
kohol,  one  pound.  Digest  until  the  balsam  is  dissolved, 
and  strain  through  paper.” 

Tinctura  balsami  tolutani.  Tincture  of  Balsam  of 

Tolu.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Tolu  Balsam,  an  ounce ;  Rectified  Spirit,  a 
pint.  Digest  until  the  balsam  is  dissolved  then  strain.” 

The  tolu  balsam  is  soluble  in  alkohol ;  but  as  it  is  a  sub- 
i  stance  of  no  activity,  this  tincture  is  scarcely  used  but  on 

account  of  its  flavour,  and  for  making  the  syrup  of  tolu  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  formula  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia. 

Tinctura  veratri  albi.  Tincture  of  White  Hellebore. 
Ed. 

“  Take  of  White  Hellebore  Root,  eight  ounces ;  Di¬ 
luted  Alkohol,  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Digest  for  seven 
days,  and  strain  through  paper.” 

White  hellebore  is  a  medicine  scarcely  ever  prescribed 
internally,  its  operation  is  so  violent.  The  dose  of  this 
tincture  cannot  exceed  a  few  drops.  Neither  is  it  used  as 
>  an  external  application.  According  to  Mr  Moore,  a  tinc¬ 
ture  of  it,  or  rather  a  medicated  wine,  is  the  basis  of  the 
empirical  preparation,  the  Eau  Medicinale,  lately  celebrat¬ 
ed  as  a  remedy  in  gout. 

'  -  \ 
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The  following  Tinctures  are  peculiar  to  the  London 
and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias. 

I 

Tinctura  aurantii.  Tincture  of  Orange-Peel.  Lontl. 

Take  of  Fresh  Orange-Peel,  three  ounces  ;  Proof- 
spirit,  two  pints.  Digest  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.’’ 
Tinctura  aurantii.  Tincture  of  Orange-Peel.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Fresh  Orange-Peel,  three  ounces ;  Proof- 
spirit,  tW|0  pints.  Digest  for  three  days,  and  strain.” 

The  alkohol  is  in  this  tincture  impregnated  with  the  fla¬ 
vour  and  bitterness  of  the  orange-peel,  and  it  may  be  used 
as  communicating  flavour,  or  in  combination  wdth  more 
powerful  bitters.  ^ 

* 

Tinctura  camphors  composita.  Compound  Tincture 
of  Camphor.  Lond. 

'  “  Take  of  Camphor,  two  scruples;  Hard  Opium,  in 
powder.  Acid  of  Benzoin,  of  each  one  drachm  ;  Proof- 
spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.” 
Tinctura  opii  camphorata  ;  sive  EUxh'  Paregoricum, 
Camphorated  Tincture  of  Opium,  or  Paregoric  Elixir. 
Dub. 

Take  of  Hard  Purified  Opium  in  powder.  Benzoic 
Acid,  of  each  a  drachm  ;  Camphor,  two  scruples ;  Essen¬ 
tial  Oil  of  Anise,  a  drachm  ;  Proof-spirit,  two  pints.  Di¬ 
gest  for  two  days,  then  strain.” 

This  is  the  tincture  known  under  the  name  of  Paregoric 

O 

Elixir,  wLich  has  been  long  in  use  as  a  mild  opiate  in  ca¬ 
tarrh.  Half  an  ounce  of  it  contains  a  grain  of  opium,  and 
its  usual  dose  is  two  tea-spoonfuls,  taken  at  bed-time.  It 
is  inferior  in  strength  to  the  tincture  which  lias  a  place  in 
the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  under  the  same  popular 
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name  of  Paregoric  Elixir,  the  Ammoniated  Tincture  of 
»  Opiiiin,  but  it  is  less  pungent,  and  is  hence  frequently  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  other.  The  London  College  have  given  it 
its  present  name,  rather  than  the  former  one,  of  Tinctura 
Opii  Camphorata,  to  lessen  the  risk  of  its  being  confound¬ 
ed  with  Tincture  of  Opium  in  prescribing  it,  and  they 
have  omitted  the  Oil  of  Anise,  the  odour  of  which  is  ra¬ 
ther  ungrateful. 

Tinctuba  capsici.  Tincture  of  Capsicum.  Lond. 

‘‘  Take  of  Capsicum  Berries,  an  ounce ;  Proof-spirit^ 
two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.’* 

Under  this  form  capsicum  may  be  employed  as  a  stimu¬ 
lant  and  stomachic ;  and  diluted,  it  may  afford  an  easy 
mode  of  forming  the  capsicum  gargle,  which  is  employed 
in  some  forms  of  cynanche,  half  an  ounce  being  added  to 
eight  ounces  of  water. 

Tinctura  cardamomi  composita.  Compound  Tincture 
of,  Cardamom.  Lond. 

Take  of  Cardamom  Seeds,  Caraway  Seeds,  Cochi¬ 
neal,  of  each  beat  to  powder,  two  drachms;  Cinnamon 
Bark  bruised,  half  an  ounce ;  Raisins  freed  from  the  stones, 
four  ounces ;  Proof-spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  four¬ 
teen  days,  and  strain.” 

Tinctura  cardamomi  composita.  Compound  Tincture 
of  Cardamom.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Cardamom  Seeds  freed  from  their  capsules, 
and  bruised,  Cochineal  in  powder.  Caraway  Seeds  bruis¬ 
ed,  of  each  two  drachms  *,  Cinnamon  Bark  bruised,  half 
an  ounce;  Proof-spirit,  two  pints.  Digest  for  fourteen 
days,  then  strain.” 
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This  tincture  may  be  employed  as  a  grateful  aromatic 
and  carminative. 

Tinctura  cascarill^.  Tincture  of  Cascarilla.  Lond. 

‘‘ Take  of  Cascarilla  Bark,  four  ounces  ;  Proof-spirit,  " 
two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.” 
Tinctura  cascarillje.  Tincture  of  Cascarilla.  Dub. 

Take  of  Cascarilla  Bark  in  coarse  powder,  four  ounces; 
Proof-spirit,  two  pints.  Digest  for  seven  days,  then  strain.” 

Cascarilla  is  so  little  employed  in  modern  practice,  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  advantage  in  having  its  tincture  as  an 
officinal  preparation. 

Tinctura  cinchona  ammoniata.  Ammoniated  Tinc¬ 
ture  of  Bark.  Lond. 

6 

Take  of  Pale  Peruvian  Bark  bruised,  four  ounces ; 
Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia,  two  pints.  Macerate  for 
.  ten  days,  and  strain.” 

A  tincture  similar  to  this  had  formerly  a  place  in  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  but  was  expunged  :  it  is  not  ob¬ 
vious  on  what  grounds  it  is  restored ;  for  there  seems  to 
[  be  little  propriety  in  employing  spirit  of  ammonia  as  a 
j  menstruum  of  bark,  as  they  scarcely  coincide  in  any  im» 

^  t 

i  portant  virtue,  and  the  activity  of  the  ammonia, must  be  / 
]  much  superior  to  that  of  the  quantity  of  bark  dissolved. 

!  Tinctura  cinchona  composita.  Compound  Tincture 
of  Peruvian  Bark.  Lond. 

i'  _ 

;  ‘‘  Take  of  Pale  Peruvian  Bark  beat  to  powder,  two 

i  ounces ;  Dried  Orange-Peel,  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  Virgi- 
ij  nian  Snake-Root  bruised,  three  drachms;  Saffron,  on® 
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drachm ;  Cochineal,  two  scruples ;  Proof-spirit,  twenty 
fluidounces.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain/’ 
Tinctura  ciNCHONiE  coMPosiTA.  Compouiid  Tincture 
■  of  Peruvian  Bark.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Peruvian  Bark  in  coarse  powder,  two  ounces ; 
Orange-Peel  dried,  half  an  ounce  j  Virginian  Snake-Root, 
three  drachms  *,  Saffron,  a  drachm  ;  Cochineal  in  powder, 
two  scruples  ;  Prdof- spirit,  twenty  ounces  by  measure. 
Digest  for  fourteen  days,  then  strain,” 

V 

^  •  .  •  / 

This  is  the  composition  known  under  the  name  of  Hux- 

ham’s  Tincture  of  Bark.  It  is  more  grateful  than  the  sim¬ 
ple  tincture,  and,  from  the  substances  added  to  the  cin¬ 
chona,  is  probably  a  better  stomachic.  It  is  principally  in 
dyspeptic  affections  that  it  is  employed,  in  a  dose  of  two 
drachms  :  the  powers  of  the  menstruum  render  its  conti¬ 
nued  use  hurtful,  but  it  may  be  taken  occasionally  with 
advantage. 

* 

i 

Tinctura  humuli.  Tincture  of  Hop.  Lond. 

Take  of  Hops,  five  ounces ;  Proof-spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.” 

Hop  having  been  introduced  as  a  narcotic,  designed  to 
be  employed  as  a  substitute  for  opium,  in  cases  where, 
from  idiosyncrasy  or  other  causes,  the  latter  cannot  be  em¬ 
ployed,  the  tincture  affords  a  convenient  form  for  its  ad¬ 
ministration.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  nearly  of  the 
same  stren  gth  as  tincture  of  opium,  but  it  requires  in  ge¬ 
neral  to  be  given  in  a  dose  of  from  half  a  drachm  to  a 
drachm,  to  produce  much  sensible  effect. 
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Tinctura  rhei  composita.  Compound  Tincture  of 
Rhubarb.  Lond. 

Take  of  Root  of  Rhubarb  cut,  two  ounces  ;  Liquo¬ 
rice  Root  bruised,  half  an  ounce  ;  Ginger  Root  cut,  Saf¬ 
fron,  of  each  two  drachms  ;  Proof-spirit,  a  pint ;  Water, 
twelve  fluidounces.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days  with  a 
gentle  heat,  and  strain.” 

The  principle  in  which  the  purgative  quality  of  rhubarb 
resides,  has  been  supposed  to  be  more  completely  dissolved 
by  water  than  by  other  solvents  ;  hence  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  water  is  prescribed  in  the  formula  for  this  tincture 
than  usual,  and  the  quantity  of  alkohol  is  little  more  than 
is  necessary  to  prevent  spontaneous  decomposition.  Its 
medium  dose  as  a  purgative  is  an  ounce. 


Tinctura  sciLLiE.  Tincture  of  Squill.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Squill  Root  recently  dried,  four  ounces  5 
Proof-spirit,  two  pints.  Digest  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain.” 

Tjnctura  scilljs.  Tincture  of  Squill.  Dub. 

Take  of  Squill  Root  recently  dried,  four  ounces  ; 
Proof-spirit,  two  pints.  Digest  for  seven  days,  then  put 
aside,  and  when  the  impurities  have  subsided,  pour  off  the 
pure  liquor.” 


\i 

I 


t 

{' 

i  • 


Squill,  when  employed  as  a  diuretic,  operates  most  ef¬ 
fectually  in  substance :  as  an  emetic  or  expectorant  it  is 
usually  given  under  the  form  of  the  vinegar  or  syrup,  the 
vinegar  dissolving  its  active  matter,  and  correcting  its  nau¬ 
seous  taste.  It  is  not  apparent  what  advantage  is  to  be 
derived  from  a  tincture  of  it, — a  preparation  in  which  the 
acrimony  of  the  squill  must  be  imperfectly  covered.  The 
dose  of  this  tincture  js  from  twenty  to  sixty  drops. 
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Tinctura  vALERiANiE.  Tincture  of  Valerian.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Valerian  Root,  four  ounces  ;  Proof-spirit^ 
two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.” 
Tinctura  VALERIANS.  Tincture  of  Valerian.  Dub. 

‘  ‘‘  Take  of  Valerian  Root  in  coarse  powder,  four  ounces; 
Proof- spirit,  two  pints.  Digest  for  seven  days,  then  strain.” 

The  active  matter  of  valerian  is  sufficiently  extracted  by 
diluted  alkohol ;  but  the  powers  of  the  menstruum  proba¬ 
bly  exceed  those  of  the  dissolved  matter,  and  hence  this 
tincture  cannot  be  employed  with  much  advantage. 

Tinctura  valerian.®  ammoniata.  Ammoniated  Tinc¬ 
ture  of  Valerian.  Lond*  < 

“  Take  of  Valerian  Root,  four  ounces ;  Aromatic  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Ammonia,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days, 
and  strain.” 

Tinctura  valerians  ammoniata.  Ammoniated  Tinc¬ 
ture  of  Valerian.  Dub. 

Take  of  Valerian  in  powder,  two  ounces ;  Spirit  of 
Ammonia,  a  pint.  Digest  for  seven  days,  then  strain.” 

I 

This  tincture  is  more  powerful  than  the  preceding  one, 
from  the  impregnation  of  ammonia.  It  is  given  in  hyste¬ 
ria,  in  a  dose  of  from  one  to  two  drachms. 

V 

I 

Tinctura  zingiberis.  Tincture  of  Ginger.  Lond. 

‘‘  Take  of  Ginger  Root  cut,  two  ounces ;  Proof-spirit, 
two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.” 
Tinctura  zingiberis.  Tincture  of  Ginger.  Dub. 

Take  of  Ginger  Root  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder, 
two  ounces  ;  Proof-spirit,  two  pints.  Digest  for  seven 
days,  then  strain.” 
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This  tincture  contains  the  pungency  of  the  ginger^  and 
may  be  used  as  an  aromatic,  to  cover  the  taste  or  flavour^ 
or  promote  the  operation  of  more  active  remedies.  To 
obviate  flatulence,  ginger  is  generally  taken  in  substance, 

Tinctura  ANGUSTURiE.  Tincture  of  Angiistura.  Dub. 

‘‘  Take  of  the  Bark  of  Angustura  in  coarse  powder,  two 
ounces;  Proof-spirit,  two  pints.  Digest  for  seven  days^ 
then  strain.’’  * 

Diluted  alkohol  dissolves  the  active  matter  of  angustura; 
and  under  this  form  it  has  been  sometimes  given  in  dys« 
pepsia,  in  a  dose  of  two  drachms  occasionally. 

Tinctura  galbani.  Tincture  of  Galbanum.  Dub. 

‘‘  Take  of  Galbanum  cut  into  small  pieces,  two  ounces; 
Proof-spirit,  two  pints.  Digest  them  for  seven  days,  then 
strain.” 

This  tincture  has  sometimes  been  used  in  hysteria,  and 
to  obviate  flatulence  in  a  dose  of  two  or  three  drachms.  It 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  any  power. 

Tinctura  gallarum.  Tincture  of  Galls.  Dub. 

‘‘  Take  of  Galls  in  powder,  four  ounces  *,  Proof-spirit, 
two  pints.  Digest  for  seven  days,  then  strain.” 

This  tincture  will  contain  the  astringency  of  the  galls,  but 
it  scarcely  admits  of  being  applied  to  any  important  use. 

Tinctura  moschi.  Tincture  of  Musk.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  musk  in  powder,  two  drachms ;  Rectified, 
Spirit,  one  pint.  Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain.” 
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This  tincture  can  be  employed  only  to  communicate  the 
odour  of  musk ;  and  is  therefore  of  little  importance. 

Tinctura  oUASsm.  Tincture  of  Quassia.  Dub. 

Take  of  the  Wood  of  Quassia  rasped,  one  ounce; 
Proof-spirit,  two  pints.  Digest  for  seven  days,  then 
strain.” 

The  bitterness  of  quassia  may  be  sufficiently  extracted  in 
this  preparation.  These  bitter  tinctures  appear,  however, 
to  be  unnecessarily  multiplied  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  espe¬ 
cially  as,  from  the  action  of  the  menstruum  on  the  stomach, 
the  form  of  tincture  is  not  the  best  for  the  administration 
of  this  class  of  remedies. 

r 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

EXTEACTA. - EXTRACTS. 

/ 

.HiXTRACTS  are  preparations  obtained  by  digesting  or  boil- 
ing  vegetable  substances  in  water,  alkohol,  or  proof-spirit. 
The  menstruum  dissolves  the  active  matter  of  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  ;  the  tincture  or  decoction  is  strained,  and  is  evaporated 
until  a  mass  of  a  stiff  consistence  is  obtained.  This  is  na¬ 
med  an  Extract ;  and  is  either  an  aqueous  or  spiritous  ex¬ 
tract,  as  water  or  alkohol  has  been  employed  as  the  men¬ 
struum.  If  water  has  been  used,  the  mucilage,  extract,  tan¬ 
nin,  saccharine,  and  saline  parts  of  the.  vegetable  remain  in 
1  the  extract ;  if  alkohol,  the  resin  is  its  principal  component 
part ',  and  if  proof-spirit  has  been  employed,  all  the  fixed 
principles  which  water  and  alkohol  are  separately  capable 
I  of  dissolving,  are  obtained. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  same  mode  of  preparing 
these  extracts  is  not  applicable  to  every  vegetable  substance. 
Where  the  virtues  depend  principally  on  the  extract  or  tan¬ 
nin  which  the  substance  contains,  the  watery  extract  will 
I  be  proper  •,  while  if  it  depend  on  a  resinous  part,  the  spiri- 
I  tuous  extract  only  will  possess  its  virtues. 

I  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  the  preparation  of 
;  these  extracts,  the  virtues  of  the  substances  are  almost  al- 
I  ways  injured  to'  a  certain  extent.  The  essential  oil,  on 
which  their  flavour  and  aromatic  quality  depend,  is  dissi¬ 
pated  *,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  watery  extracts,  there 
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is  generally  a  partial  decomposition  of  the  active  matter,  by 
the  necessary  decoction,  from  oxygenation  by  the  action  of 
the  air,  or  from  the  reaction  of  its  elements  favoured  by  the 
humidity  and  temperature.  This  preparation,  therefore, 
though  it  has  the  advantage  of  the  active  matter,  being  in 
small  bulk,  is  liable  to  uncertainty;  hence  it  is  not  now  ve¬ 
ry  frequently  employed  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  some  of 
the  pure  bitters,  as  gentian,  or  some  of  the  saccharine  ve¬ 
getables,  as  liquorice,  there  is  no  medicine,  perhaps,  but 
what  may  be  given  with  more  advantage  under  some  other 
form. 

The  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Colleges  preserve  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  Watery  and  Spiritous  Extracts :  the  London 
College  do  not  observe  it ;  and  they  have  farther  associated 
with  what  are  more  strictly  named  Extracts,  the  inspissated 
juices  of  vegetables,  the  consistence  of  these  being  similar ; 
and  the  only  circumstance  in  which  they  differ,  that  in  the 
one  the  matter  naturally  dissolved  in  the  juice  of  the  plant, 
in  the  other  the  matter  extracted  by  the  operation  of  a 
solvent,  is  obtained  by  evaporation,  is  not,  it  has  been  con¬ 
ceived,  sufficiently  important  to  constitute  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  them.  I  have  adhered,  however,  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  and  under  the  Chapter 
of  Inspissated  Juices  have  already  introduced  those  prepa¬ 
rations  of  this  nature  which  are  peculiar  to  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia.  ' 
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1 — EXTR ACTA  PER' AQU AM.— EXTRACTS  BY  WATER.  Ed. 
EXTRACTA  SIMPLICIORA. — MORE  SIMPLE  EXTRACTS.  Dllb*  ^ 

The  directions  for  preparing  tliese  are  given  in  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeiaj  under  the  Extract  of  Gentian. 


“  Take  of  Gentian  Root,  any  quantity.  Pour  on  it  cut 
and  bruised,  eight  times  its  weight  of  Distilled  Water. 
Boil  to  one  half,  and  expressing  it  strongly,  strain, the  li¬ 
quor.  Reduce  the  boiled  liquor  immediately  to  the  con¬ 
sistence  of  thick  hone^q  by  evaporation  in  a  bath  of  boiling 
water,  saturated  with*  muriate  of  soda.”  ' 

*  V 


The  Dublin' College  give  the  following 'general  directions. 

“  The  Simpler  Extracts,  unless  it  be  otherwise  ordered, 

are  to  be  prepared  according  to  the  following  formula: 

Boil  the  vegetable  matter  in  eight  times  its  weight  of  water 

to  the  consumption  of  half  the  liquor  ;  then  express  the  li- 

>  ' 

quor,  and  after  the  impurities  have  subsided,  strain  it  j  e- 
vaporate  with  a  heat  of  from  200°  to  212°,  until  it  begin 
to  thicken;  lastly,  inspissate  it  with  a  heat  of  from  100°  to 
200°,  stirring  frequently,  until  it  attain  a  consistence  fit  for 
forming  pills.” 


The  directions  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  are  in 
part  given  under  the  individual  extracts  ;  and  partly  under 
the  following  general  formula  : 

In  preparing  all  Extracts,  evaporate  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  in  a  shallow  open  vessel  by  a  water-bath,  until  the 
consistence  be  such  as  is  fit  for  forming  pills,  and  towards 
the  end,  stir  constantly  with  a  spatula.  Sprinkle  on  all  the 
softer  extracts  a  little  spirit  of  wine.” 

-YOL.  II.  I  V 
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Extractum  GENTiANiE.  Extract  of  Gentian.  Ed.  Lend. 
Dub. 

This  extract,  (the  formula  for  preparing  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,'  is  given  above,  and 
wTich  is  prepared  in  a  similar  mode  according  to  the  di¬ 
rections  in  the  other  Pharmacopoeias),  is  intensely  bitter, 
the  quality  of  bitterness  appearing  in  general  not  to  be  in¬ 
jured  by  decoction  or  evaporation.  It  is  sometimes  used 
to  form  other  medicines  into  pills,  especially  those  with 
which  it  coincides  in  medicinal  virtue. 


Extract UM  florum  anthemidis  nobilis.  Ed.  Ex- 
TRACTUM  anthemidis.  Lond.  Extractum  florum 
CHAM^MELi.  Dub*  Extract  of  Chamomile. 

The  bitterness  of  chamomile  is  rendered  rather  ungrate¬ 
ful  in  its  infusion  by  the  flavour  of  its  essential  oil.  This 
is  entirely  dissipated  by  decoction,  und  the  extract  is  there¬ 
fore  a  pure  and  grateful  bitter.  It  is  scarcely  applied, 
however,  to  any  use  ;  but  it  may  be  prescribed  with  advan¬ 
tage  in  dyspeptic  affections,  especially  where  there  is  an 
aversion  to  bitters,  as  it  can  be  given'  in  the  form  of  pill. 
Its  dose  is  10  or  15  grains. 

Extractum  foliorum  cASSiiE  senna:.  Ed.  Extract  of 
Senna  Leaves. 

Senna  has  its  activity  much  impaired  by  decoction.  The 
extract,  therefore,  cannot  be  a  proper  preparation  of  it. 
It  is  accordingly  uncertain  and  inactive,  and  is  never  used. 

'  f  ^ 

Extractum  radicis  GLYCYERi^izJE  olabr.®.  Ed.  Ex¬ 
tractum  glycyrrhiza:.  Lond.  Dub.  Extract  of  Li¬ 
quorice. 

The  soluble  matter  of  this  root  appears  to  be  chiefly  su¬ 
gar  and  mucilage,-  and  it  suffers,  therefore,  little  or  no  in 
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jury  in  this  extraction  of  it  by  water,  or  in  the  subsequent 
evaporation.  The  extract  is  usually  prepared  on  a  large 
scale,  and  much  of  it  is  imported  into  this  country.  It  is 
often,  however,  in  an  impure  state.  Purified  by  solution 
in  water,  straining  and  evaporation,  or  prepared  with  care 
from  the  root  itself,  and  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  it 
^  ‘forms  the  Refined  Liquorice  of  the  shops.  Under  this 
form  it  is  in  common  use  as  a  demulcent  in  catarrh^  Some¬ 
times  it  is  taken  to  relieve  acidity  in  the  stomach. 

ExTR  ACTUM  LIGNI  HiEMATOXYLI  CAMFECHENSIS.  Ed, 

ExTRACTUM  HiEMATOXYLI.  Loud.  ExTRACTUM  SCO-  ' 

BIS  HiEMATOXYLI.  Dub.  Extract  of  Logwood, 

The  astringency  of  the  logwood  is  obtained  with  no 

sensible  injury  in  this  extract.  It  has  been  proposed  to  be 

employed  as  an  astringent,  but  has  never  been  established 

in  use.  Its  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains. 

'  ■ 

I  ExTRACTUM  radicis  hellebori  nigri.  Ed.  Dub.  Ex- 
I  tract  of  the  Root  of  Black  Hellebore. 

I  This  extract  has  been  employed  as  a  cathartic,  princi- 
i  pally  in  mania,  and  as  an  emmenagogue  in  a  dose  from  five 

I  to  fifteen  grains,  but  it  is  uncertain  in  strength.  The  spi- 
!  ritous  extract  which  has  a  place  in  some  of  the  foreign 

Pharmacopceias,  is  a  more  active  preparation.  It  has  been 

j  j  > 

I I  used  as  a  hydragogue  cathartic,  and  is  the  basis  of  BacchePs 

I  tonic  pills,  once  highly  celebrated  in  the  treatment  of 
^  dropsy. 

i ' 

I  ExTRACTUM  CAPITUM  PAPAVERIS  SOMNIFERI.  Ed.  Ex- 

V  1 

I  tractum  PAPAVERIS.  Lond.  Extract  of  Poppy. 

4  I 

I  This  extract  of  the  capsule  of  the  poppy  retains,  to  a 
1  certain  extent,  its'  narcotic  quality,  but  usually  so  far  weak- 

1/ 

.  ' 

1  '  ■ 
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cned  as 'to  letive  it  uncertain  in  strength.  It  is  therefore 
little  used.  The  Syrup  of  Poppy  is  sometimes  prepared 
from  it,  by  dissolving  a  drachm  of  the  extract  in  a  pint  of 

water,  and  boiling  this  with  the  due  proportion  of  sugar. 

t 

ExTIIA^TUM  FOUORUM  RUTiE  GRAVEOLENTIS.  Ed.  Ex- 
TRACTUM  FOLiORUM  RUTiE.  Dub*  Extract  of  the ' 
Leaves  of  Rue*  ^ 

As  any  medicinal  virtue  belonging  to  rue  resides  in  its 
essential  oil,  this  extract  must  be  aiL  injudicious  prepara¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  given  in  amenorrhoea,  in  a  dose  of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  grains  j  but  it  has  probably  no  power* 

/ 

The  following  Watery  Extracts  have  a  place  in  the  Lon-  ' 
don,  or  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  : 

Extractum  AhoES  PURIFIGATUM.  Purified  Extract  of 
Aloes.  Lond. 

Take  of  Socotorine  Aloes  in  powder,  half  a  pound ; 
Boiling  Water,  four  pints.  Macerate  for  three  days,  with 
ja  gentle  heat ;  then  strain,  and  put  aside,  that  the  impuri¬ 
ties  may  subside.  Pour  off  the  purified  liquor,  and  eva^ 
porate  until  it  attain  a  proper  consistence.” 

The  object  of  this  preparation  is  principally  to  obtain  an 
-  extract  with  less  resin  than  is  usually  contained  in  aloes  : 

this,  it  has  been  affirmed,  is  equally  powerful  as  a  purga- 
'  tive,  and  is  less  stimulating  and  more  grateful.  Its  dose 
is  ten  or  fifteen  grains,  -  ^  , 

Extractum  cinchonje.  Extract  of  Cinchona.  Lond. 
Dub. 

“  Take  of  Pale  Peruvian  Bark  bruised,  a  pound;  Wa¬ 
ter,  a  gallon.  Boil  to  six  pints,  and  strain  the  liquor  while 
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warm.  In  the  same  manner,  boil  it  four  times  in  the  same 
quantity  of  water,  and  strain.  Having  mixed  the  liquors, 
evaporate  until  a  proper  consistence  is  attained.  This  ex¬ 
tract  ought  to  be  kept  Soft^  so  as  to  be  fit  for  forming 
pills,  and  Hardy  so  as  to  be  reduced  to  powder.”  (These 
are  the  directions  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  in  the 
other  they  are  essentially  the  same.) 

The  active  matter  of  Peruvian  Bark  is  of  an  extractive 
..  and  resinous  nature,  and  is  more  soluble  in  alkohoJ  than  in 
water.  Water,  however,  when  aided  by  heat,  is  capable  of 
dissolving,  the  greater  part  of  it ;  and  as  a  great  part  of  the^  '' 
substance  of  the  bark  consists  of  inert  ligneons  matter,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  some  advantage  is  derived  from 
i  ,  thus  separating  the  more  active  principles.  During  the 
boiling  and  evaporation,  how'ever,  they  suffer  a  chemical 
j  change,  to  a  certain  extent,  analogous  to  that  which  takes  i 

place  in  several  varieties  of  vegetable  matter  exposed  in  a 
I  humid  state,  and  at  an  ele^mted  temperature,  to  the  action 
j  of  the  air,  and  the  nature  of  which,  so  far  as  it  'has'been  ^ 
determined,  has  been  explained,  (vol.  1.  page  55:).  Hence 
j  the  extract  obtained  is  not  equal  in  efficacy  to  the  quantity 
of  bark  from  which  it  has  been  prepared,  and  its  strength 
I  is  uncertain.  Its  medium  dose  is  ten  grains,  which  is 
i  supposed  equivalent  to  half  a  drachm  of  cinchona  in  suh° 
stance, 

Ij  Extractum  eoLOCYNTHiDis.  Extract  of  Colocynth, 

I  j  Lond. 

I I  Take  of  the  Pulp  of  Colocynth^  one  pound  5  Water, 

1 1  a  gallon.  Boil  to  four  pounds,  and  strain  the  liquor  while 
I  warm  \  then  reduce  it  by  evaporation  to  the  proper  consist- 

i  tence.”  1 

■ 


« 
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The  active  matter  of  colocynth  is  so  far  dissolved  by 
water,  by  decoction,  that  the  extract  has  a  cathartic  qua¬ 
lity.  It  is  less  powerful,  and  has  been  supposed  to  be  less 
irritating  than  the  pulp.  Its  dose  is  from  six  to  ten 

grains.  ' 

/ 

i 

Extract UM  cglocynthidis  compositum.  Compound 
'  Extract  of  Colocynth.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  the  Pulp  of  Colocynth  cut,  six  drachms  ;  So- 
cotprine  Aloes  in  powder,  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  Scamraony 
in  powder,'  half  an  ounce  ;  Cardamom  Seeds  in  powder,  a 
drachm  •,  Proof-spirit,  one  pound.  Macerate  the  pulp  of 
colocynth  in  the  spirit,  with  a  gentle  heat,  for  four  days. 
Strain  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  the  aloes  and  scammony  ; 
then  evaporate  until  it  attain  a  proper  consistence,  ^nd  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  evaporation  mix  in  the  cardamom 
seeds.” 

\ 

Extractum  colocynthidis  compqsitum.  Compound 

Extract  of  Colocypth.  Dub. 

Take  of  the  Pulp  of  Colocynth  cut  small,  six  drachms  ; 
Hepatic  Aloes,  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  Scammony,  half  an 
ounce ;  .Cardamom  Seeds,  one  drachm;  Spanish  Soap, 
softened  to  a  glutinous  consistence  by  warm  water,  three 
drachms  ;  Warm  Water,  a  pint.  Digest  the  colocynth  in 
the  \yater  in  a  covered  vessel  with  a  moderate  heat  for  four 
days ;  to  the  liquor  pressed  out  and  strained,  add  the  aloes 
and  scammony,  separately  reduced  to  powder  ;  evaporate 
the  mixture  with  a  moderate  heat  to  a  consistence  proper 
for  making  pills,  adding  towards  the  end  of  the  evapora¬ 
tion,  the  soap  jelly  and  the  seeds  in  powder,  and  mixing 
the  whole  thoroughly  together.” 


/ 
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This  is  the  officinal  preparation  which  has  long  had  a 

place  in  the  Pharmacopoeias,  under  the  name  of  Extractum 

Catharticuin.  It  is  a  combination  of  the  more  powerful 

cathartics ;  and  as  these  operate  more  effectually,  and  with 

less  irritation,  when  combined,  than  when  one  only  in  a 

large  dose  is  employed,  the  composition  is  well  adapted  for 

administration  in  cases  where  it  is  difficult  to  excite  purging. 

It  used  formerly  to  be  prepared  by  employing  diluted  al- 

kohol  as  the  solvent,  not  only  of  the  colocynth,  but  also  of 

\ 

the  resinous  substances,  and  evaporating  the  solution :  the 
Dublin  college  introduced  the  variation  of  employing  wa-^ 
ter,  and  adding  the  resinous  substances'  in  powder,  with  a 
quantity  of  soap  :  the  London  college  adopted  this,  but  in 
their  last  edition  have  restored  nearly  the  original  formu- 
la,  which  is  undoubtedly  preferable.  The  extract  is  usually 
•  given  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  or  fifteen  grains,  repeated 
at  short  intervals,  until  it  produce  purging.  Its  power 
may  be  safely  promoted  by  adding  a  portion  of  calomel. 

t 

Extractum  humuli.  Extract  of  Hop.  Lond. 

Take  of  Hops,  four  ounces;  Water,  a  gallon.  Boil 
to  four  pints,  and  strain  the  liquor  while  it  is  hot ;  then  re¬ 
duce  it  by  evaporation  to  the  proper  consistence.” 

Hop  has  been  introduced  into  practice  as  a  narcotic, 
possessing  also  from  its  bitterness  a  degree  of  tonic  power. 

1  The  bitterness  will  be  obtained  in  this  extract ;  but  it  ia 
i  probable  that  the  narcotic  power  is  impaired,  and  that  in 
I  this  property  it  will  not  be  uniform  in  strength.  The  dose 
I  I  of  this  extract  is  from  five  to  fifteen  grains. 


[i  Extractum  opii.  Extract  of  Opium.  Lond. 

.  i  "  ' 

!  “  Take  of  Opium  cut  into  pieces,  half  a  pound  ;  Water, 

!  three  pints.  Add  to  the  opium  a  small  quantity  of  the  wa- 
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ter,  and  macerate  for  twelve  hours  that  it  may  become  soft; 
then  add  gradually  the  remaining  water;  triturate  until 
they  are  intimately  mixed,  and  put  aside  that  the  impuri¬ 
ties  may  subside’;  then  strain  the  liquor,  and  evaporate  it 
’  to  the  proper  consistence.” 

Extractum  opii  aquosum.  Watery  Extract  of  Opium. 

Dub. 

‘‘  Take  of  Opium,  two  ounces;  Boiling  Water,  a  pint. 
Rub  the  opium  with  the  water  for  ten  minutes,  and  after  a 
little  time  pour  off  the  liquor ;  rub  the  remaining  opium 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  boiling  water  for  the  same  time, 
and  in  like  manner  pour  off  the  liquor:  Repeat  this  a  tlnrd 
time  ;  then  mix  the  liquors,  and  expose  the  mixture  to  the 
air  in  an  open  vessel  for  two  days.  Lastly,  strain  through 
linen,  and  by  gentle  evaporation  form  an  extract.” 

Any  process  of  this  kind  designed  to  purify  opium  is  al¬ 
together  superfluous,  for  the  impurities  of  the  opium  of 
commerce  are  inconsiderable,  and  neither  alter  its  powers 
nor  add  materially  to  its  bulk.  And  if  such  processes  are 
designed  to  correct  any  of  the  qualities  of  the  opium,  whence 
the  unpleasant  symptoms  which  sometimes  follow  from  its 
administration  are  supposed  to  arise,  they  probably  rest  on 
inaccurate  views  of  its  operation.  The  active  niatter  of  opium 
is  not  entirely  extracted  by  water;  in  the  present  process, 
therefore,  the  product  must  differ  from  crude  opium,  and 
it  would  require  clinical  experience  more  extensive  and  ac¬ 
curate  than  we  yet  have  to  ascertain  its  real  powers.  It 
must  besides  be  altered,  and  rendered  also  uncertain  in 
strength,  by  the  chemical  change  which  it  will  suffer  during- 
inspissation.  Even  when  the  active  principles  of  the  opium 
have  been  extracted  by  diluted  alkohol,  (the  method  which 
was  formerly  followed  in  the  process  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,) 
though  the  solvent  is  more  powerful,  requires  less  heat  for 
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its  evaporation,  and  counteracts  to  a  certain  extent  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  air,  the  inspissated  mass  is  found  to  be  inferior 
in  strength  to  opium  in  its  unpurified  state,  and  this  must 
be  still  more  the  case  in  the  present  process,  where  water 
only  is  employed.  It  is  a  process,  therefore,  the  propriety 
of  which  is  extremely  doubtful. 


Extractum^rhei.  Extract  of  Rhubarb.  Lond. 

Take  of  the  Root  of  Rhubarb  bruised,  one  pound  | 

Diluted  Alkohol,  a  pint ;  Water,  seven  pints.  Macerate 

\ 

for  four  days  with  a  gentle  heat,  then  strain  and  put  aside 
the  liquor,  that  the  impurities  may  subside;  pour  it  off 
when  clear,  and  reduce  it  by  evaporation  to  the  proper  con¬ 
sistence.”  ' 


I 

\ 


i: 

I'm 


The  purgative  power  of  rhubarb  is  usually  supposed  to 
be  more  peculiarly  extracted  by  water,  and  it  may  there¬ 
fore  be  obtained  by  this  process.  It  will  equally  be  obtain¬ 
ed,  however,  in  the  simple  infusion,  which,  as  being  an 
extemporaneous  preparation,  is  preferable  to  this  extract, 
which,  besides  the  change  that  may  be  produced  during  the 
inspissation,  must  be  farther  liable  to  decomposition  when 
kept  in  a  soft  state. 

/ 

y 

Extractum  sarsaparilla.  Extract  of  Sarsaparilla. 

A 

Lond. 

“  Take  of  Sarsaparilla  Root  cut,  a  pound;  Boiling  Wa¬ 
ter,  a  gallon.  Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil 
to  four  pints,  and  strain  the  liquor  while  warm  ;  lastly,  re¬ 
duce  it  by  evaporation  to  the  proper  consistence.” 

Sarsaparilla  being  usually  given  under  the  form  of  watery 
decoction,  there  appears  to  be  no  particular  advantage  in 
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preparing  from  this  an  extract,  as  the  decoction  may  be 
brought  to  any  state  of  concentration,  by  using  an  increa- 

’  I 

sed  proportion  of  the  root,  or  continuing  the  boiling  for  a 
longer  time.  And  a  watery  mucilaginous  extract  as  this  is, 
besides  the  injury  it  will  suffer  in  its  inspissation,  will  far¬ 
ther  be  liable  to  spontaneous  decomposition  on  keeping, 
and  is  therefore  unfit  for  an  officinal  preparation. 

Extractum  taraxaci!  Extract  of  Dandelion.  Lond. 
Dub. 

‘‘  Take  of  the  fresh  Root  of  Dandelion  bruised,  a  pound  ; 
Boiling  Water,  a  gallon.  Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours, 
then  boil  to  four  pints,  and  strain  the  liquor  while  hot ; 
lastly,  evaporate  it  to  the  proper  consistence.’^ 

The  recent  root  of  dandelion  has  been  ranked  as  an  ape¬ 
rient  and  diuretic.  The  expressed  juice  or  decoction  of 
the  root  has  been  employed  as  a  remedy  in  dropsy,  biliary 
obstructions  and  induration  of  the  liver ;  and,  according  to 
Bergius,  has  proved  frequently  successful  where  other  re¬ 
medies  had  failed.  Whatever  may  be  the  powers  of  the 
plant,  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  form  of  the  watery  extract 
be  the  best  for  its  administration. 

Extractum  vALERiANiE.  Extract  of  Valerian.  Dub. 

Take  of  Valerian  Root  in  coarse  powder,  six  ounces ; 
Boiling  Water,  three  pints.  Digest  for  twenty-four  hours 
Jn  a  close  vessel  with  a  moderate  heat ;  press  out  the  li- 

*  f 

quor,  and  reduce  it  to  a  proper  consistence  by  evapora¬ 
tion.” 

t 

The  medicinal  powers  of  valerian  appear  to  be  connect¬ 
ed  wjth  the  j)rinciple  in  which  its  odour  resides,  and  as  this 


t  '  • 
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must  be  in  a  great  measure  dissipated  by  evaporation,  it 
may  be  doubted  if  this  is  a  form  of  preparation  properly 
adapted.  It  can  at  least  have  no  advantage  over  the  ex- 
temppraneous  infusion  or  decoction.  ^ 

The  following  Watery  Extracts,  peculiar  to  the  Dublin 
Pharmacopoeia,  are  prepared  according  to  the  general  for¬ 
mula  already  inserted. 

Extractum  cacuminum  absinthii.  Extract  of  the  Tops 
of  Wormwood.  Dub. 

This  extract  is  intensely  bitter,  and  the  unpleasant  odour 
of  the  plant  is  dissipated  during  the  evaporation.  It  may 
be  substituted  for  extract  of  gentian.  It  is  sometimes  used, 
instead  of  hops,  to  give  bitterness  to  fermented  liquors. 

/ 

Extractum  cacuminum  genistje.  Extract  of  Broom- 
tops.  Dub. 

The  infusion  of  the  tops  of  the  broom  has  a  degree  of 
I  diuretic  power,  whence  it  has  been  employed  as  a  remedy 
i  in  dropsy.  The  extract  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have 
I  much  power,  and  it  is  now  expunged  from  the  Edinburgh 
i  Pharmacopoeia,  where  it  formerly  had  a  place. 

Extractum  radicis  jalapa:.  Extract  of  Jalap  Root. 
Dub. 

The  active  matter  of  jalap  is  partly  resinous,  and  must 
therefore  be  imperfectly  extracted  by  water.  The  extract 
thus  prepared  may  be  milder  than  the  root,  but  will  be 
liable  to  be  uncertain  in  strength,  A  resinous  extract  is 
prepared  by  the  action  of  diluted  alkohol,  which  has  a  place 
in  all  the  Pharmacopoeias,  and  which  must  be  a  more  ac- 
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tive  preparation,  though  neither  of  them  can  claim  any  pe¬ 
culiar  advantage. 

Extractum  corticis  guERcns.  Extract  of  Oak  Bark. 
Dub. 

In  this  extract  the  astringency  of  the  oak  bark  will  be 
obtained  probably  with  little  injury,  and,  consisting  princi¬ 
pally  of  tannin,  it  will  not  be  very  liable  to  spontaneous 
decomposition.  It  can  have  scarcely  any  advantage,  how¬ 
ever,  but  what  may  be  equally  obtained  from  the  decoction. 

Extractum  foliorum  sabin^.  Extract  of  Leaves  of 

/ 

Savin.  Dub. 

The  medicinal  powers  of  this  herb  seem  in,  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  to  depend  on  its  essential  oil,  and  as  this  must  be  dis¬ 
sipated  during  the  evaporation,  the  extract  must  be  com^ 
parkively  an  inactive  preparation.  It  is  never  used. 


21.— EXTRACTA  PER  AQUAM  ET  ALKOHOL. — EXTRACTS  BY 

'  W4TER  AND  ALKOHOL.  ED. 

/ 

EXTRACTA  RESINOSA. — RESINOUS  EXTRACTS.  DUB. 

The  directions  for  preparing  these,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia,  are  given  under  the  first  of  them,  the  Ex¬ 
tract  of  Bark. 

Extractum  cinchonae  officinalis.  Extract  of  Peru¬ 
vian  Bark.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  Peruvian  Bark  in  powder,  one  qiound ;  Al- 
kohol,  four  pounds.  Digest  for  four  days,  and  pour  off  the 
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tincture.  Boil  the  residuum  in  five  pounds  of  distilled 
water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain  the  decoction 
while  hot  through  linen.  Repeat  this  boiling  and  strain- 
'  ing  with  an  equal  quantity  of  distilled  water,  and  reduce 
the  liquor  by  evaporation  to  the  consistence  of  thin  honey. 
Draw  off  the  alkohol  from  the  tincture  by  distillation,  un¬ 
til  it  is  reduced  to  a  similar  consistence.  Then  mix  the 
liquors  thus  inspissated,  and  reduce  to  a  proper  consistence 
by  evaporation  in  a  bath  of  boiling  water,  saturated  with 
muriate  of  soda.” 

Extractum  ciNCHONiE  RESiNosuM.  Resinous  Extract  of 
Bark.  Lond, 

“  Take  of  Peruvian  Bark  bruised,  a  pound  ;  Rectified 
Spirit,  four  pints.  Macerate  for  four  days,  and  strain. 
Let  the  tinctureLe  distilled  from  a  water-bath  .until  it  is  of 
a  proper  consistence*” 

;  Extractum  cinchon^se  kubr^  resinosum.  Resinous 
Extract  of  Red  Bark.  Dub, 

!  Is  to  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Resinous 
Extract  of  Cascarilla. 

i 

\  This  preparation  wdll  probably  be  more  active  than  the 
j  watery  extract  of  bark  already  noticed.  By  the  joint  action 
i  of  the  alkohol  and  water,  all  the  principles  of  the  bark  are 
extracted,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  inert  ligneous  fibre, 
i  And  in  the  subsequent  evaporation,  the  dissolved  matter 
suffers  less  injury,  partly  from  less  heat  being  required  to 
!  bring  it  to  the  due  consistence,  and  partly  perhaps  from  the 
I  alkohol  resisting  the  oxygenation  or  decomposition  of  the 
extract.  It  is^  however,  much  more  expensive  ;  and  the 
extract  of  bark  to  be  found  in  the  shops  is  almost  always 
that  which  is  prepared  by  the  other  formula.  The  dose  of 
the  spiritous  extract  is  ten  grains  j  it  affords  a  convenient- 
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vehicle  for  combining  bark  with  the  more  active  prepara¬ 
tions  of  iron  in  the  form  of  pill. 

Extractum  RADicis  CONVOLVULI  jALAP.i:.  Extract  of 

Jalap.  Ed. 

This  is  ordered  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  to  be 
prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Extract  of  Bark,  and, 
as  prepared  in  the  same  mode,  it  has  a  place  in  the  Dub¬ 
lin  Pharmacopceia.  The  London  College  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  process,  which  is  somewhat  different. 

Take  of  the  Root  of  Jalap  bruised,  one  pound ;  Rec¬ 
tified  Spirit,  four  pints;  Water,  ten  pints.  Macerate  the 
jalap  root  in  the  spirit  for  four  days,  and  pour  off  the  tinc¬ 
ture.  Boil  'the  residuum  with  the  water  to  two  pints. ' 
Then  strain  the  tincture  and  the  decoction  separately : 
evaporate  the  latter,  and  distil  the  former  until  each  begin 
to  become  thick.  Lastly,  mix  the  extract  with  the  resin, 
and  evaporate  to  the  proper  consistence.  This  extract  is 
to  be  kept  se/if,  so  that  it  may  be  fit  to  form  pills,  and  hard 
that  it  may  be  rubbed  into  powder.” 

In  the  preparation  of  this  extract,  both  the  resinous  and 
mucilaginous  parts  of  the  jalap  root  are  dissolved,  and  it  is 
therefore  a  more  active  preparation  than  the  watery  extract 
of  jalap  already  noticed.  It  exerts  its  cathartic  operation 
fully  in  a  dose  of  ten  or  twelve  grains,  but  it  has  no  parti¬ 
cular  advantage,  and  is  seldom  employed. 

Besides  these,  there  are  other  tw^o  spiritous  extracts  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  Dublin  College. 

\ 

Extractum  cASCARiLLiE  resinosum.  Resinous  Extract 

of  Cascarilla.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Cascarilla  Bark  in  coarse  powder,  a  pound  ; 
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llectilied  Spirit  of  Wine,  four  pints.  Digest  for  four 
days,  then  pour  off  the  tincture  and  strain.  Boil  the  re¬ 
siduum  of  the  cascarilla  in  ten  pounds  of  water  to  two 
pounds.  Evaporate  the  strained  decoction,  and  distil  the 
tincture  from  a  retort  until  each  become  thick  ;  then  mix 
them  together,  and  reduce  them  by  evaporation  to  a  con¬ 
sistence  fit  for  forming  pills ;  lastly,  mix  both  extracts  well 
together.’^ 

This  extract  may  contain  the  active  matter  of  the  cas¬ 
carilla,  and  may  be  given  as  a  bitter  and  tonic,  in  the  dose 
of  a  scruple ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  proprie¬ 
ty  in  employing  this  remedy  under  this  expensive  form* 

Opium  purificatum.  Purified  Opium.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Opium  cut  into  small  pieces,  one  pound  ^ 
Proof-spirit,  twelve  pints.  Digest  with  a  gentle  heat,  stir¬ 
ring  frequently  until  the  opium  is  dissolved  ;  strain  the 
tincture  through  paper,  and  distil  from  a  retort  that  the 
spirit  may  be  separated ;  pour  out  the  remaining  liquor, 
and  evaporate  until  /the  extract  become  of  a  proper  con¬ 
sistence.  Purified  opium  is  to  be  kept  in  two  states  ;  one 
^oft^  so  as  to  be  fit  for  forming  pills  \  the  other  hard,  so 
as  to  be  capable  of  being  reduced  to  powder.” 

The  objections  to  the  purification  of  opium  by  the  action 
of  water  have  been  already  stated.  In  the  present  process, 
as  the  power  of  the  solvent  is  greater,  and  the  degree  of 
heat  necessary  to  evaporate  it  less  considerable,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  opium  will  suffer  less  change.  Still  we  can¬ 
not  be  certain  of  its  real  power  in  this  state,  and  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  expensive,  and  altogether  superfluous. 
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CHAR  XV. 

AQUAS  STJLLATITDE.— DISTILLED  WATERS. 

/ 

Several  of  the  principles  of  vegetable  matter  are  so  far 
volatile  as  to  be  elevated  in  vapour  at  the  temperature  of 
212°  ;  hence  when  water  is  distilled  from  them,  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  impregnated  with  their  taste  and  odour,  and  some¬ 
times  even  with  their  more  active  powers.  The  odour, 
and  frequently  the  pungency  of  plants  reside  in  their  es¬ 
sential  oil  ;  and  this'  being  always  volatile  at  this  tempera¬ 
ture,  the  aromatic  plants,  in  which  essential  .oil  is  most 
abundant,  communicate  these  qualities  to  water  distilled 
fi;om  them,  a  portion  of  the  oil  being  retained  in  solution 
by  the  water.  The  acrid  principle  of  some  vegetables  ap¬ 
pears  likewise  to  be  so  far  volatile'  as  to  rise  in  distillation 
with  water ;  and  the  prussic  acid,  in  which  the  narcotic 
power  of  the  bitter  almond,  cherry  laurel,  and  similar 
plants  resides,  is  also  obtained  by  the  same  process:  But 
these  vegetables  are  comparatively  few,  and  there  are  no 
officinal  distilled  waters  having  a  place  in  the  Pharmaco¬ 
poeias  possessed  of  any  important  power  ;  they  are 'design¬ 
ed,  from  their  flavour  and  agreeable  pungency,  to  serve 
merely  as  vehicles  for  the  exhibition  of  more  active  reme¬ 
dies,  and  all  pf  them  owe  these  qualities  to  the  essential  oil 
which  they  hold  dissolved. 

Vegetables  are  in  general  more  proper  for  distillation  in 
their  recent  state  than  after  being  dried,  the  water  they  af¬ 
ford  being  more  grateful.  They  are  therefore  ordered  in 
this  state  when  they  can  be  procured  in  it  by  the  Ediii- 
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burgh  and  Dublin  Colleges.  The  London  College,  on  the 
contrary,  order  them  to  be  used  dried,  as  they  cannot  be 
procured  fresh  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  When  fresh, 
they  in  general  impregnate  sufficiently  wath  their  flavour 
and  taste,  three  times  their  weight  of  water ;  when  dry, 
double  that  quantity.  As  much  must  be  employed  as  that 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  shall  remain  in  the  still  to 
prevent  any  part  of  the  vegetable  matter  being  scorch¬ 
ed,  and  communicating  empyreuma  to  the  distilled  water, 
the  distillation  being  continued  as  long  as  the  liquid  that 
condenses  has  any  taste  or  smell  of  the  vegetable  from 
which  it  is  distilled.  The  flavour  of  the  more  delicate 
plants  is  injured  by  this  operation ;  and  these  distilled  wa¬ 
ters  are  in  general  less  grateful  to  the  stomach  than  the  in¬ 
fusions  of  the  vegetable  matter  which  yields  them. 

Distilled  waters  are  liable  to  a  peculiar  species  of  decom¬ 
position.  When  long  kept,  they  become  mucilaginous, 
and  at  length  quite  viscid,  and  at  the  same  time  somewhat 
sour.  According  to  Bucholz,  this  change  occurs  most 
readily  in  those  distilled  waters  which  contain  little  essen¬ 
tial  oil,  and  it  is  not  dependent  on  the  air,  but  takes  place 
even  more'quickly  when  the  water  is  kept  in  a  closed  than 
in  an  open  vessel.  It  might  be  supposed  to  arise  from  the 
presence  of  a  small  portion  of  vegetable  matter,  besides  es¬ 
sential  oil  held  in  solution  by  the  water  j  but  according  to 
experiments  quoted  by  Bucholz,  it  is  owing  to  changes  in 
the  oil  itself ;  distilled  water,  in  which  essential  oil  of  pep¬ 
permint,  fennel,  and  other  plants  was  dissolved,  becoming 
mucilaginous  and  losing  their  odour  in  a  few  weeks.  The 
change  of  composition  in  the  oil,  it  is  possible  may  be  own¬ 
ing  to  the  chemical  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  water.  To 
counteract  this  change,  and  preserve  distilled  waters  more 
effectually  in  a  proper  state,  a  small  quantity  of  alkohofis 
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ordered  to  be  added  to  them.  According  to  Bucholzy 
they  ought  also  to  be  kept  in  vessels  imperfectly  closed. 

Aoua  oistillata.  Distilled  Water.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 

Distil  water  in  clean  vessels  until  about  two-thirds 
have  distilled  over.”-^-The  same  directions  nearly  are  gi¬ 
ven  in  the  other  Pharmacopceias. 

Water  does  not  occur  in  nature  perfectly  pure,  but  has 
generally  a  sensible  impregnation  of  saline  and  earthy  mat¬ 
ter.  Spring  water,  which  is  purest,  ^contains  a  little  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime,  and  muriates  of  lime  and  soda  ;  river  w^ater 
contains  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  muriate  of  so¬ 
da  :  and  w^ell  water,  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  in  lar¬ 
ger  quantity.  For  some  purposes  in  Pharmacy,  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  use  water  free  from  these  substances,  particular¬ 
ly  in  the  solution  of  some  earthy  and  metallic  salts,  several 
of  wFich  are  decomposed  by  them,  and  if  they  are  given 
in  small  doses,  may,  by  such  decompositions,  be  rendered 
nearly  inert.  In  preparations,  too,  where  much  water  is 
evaporated,  as  in  the  formation  of  extracts,  it  has  been 
judged  preferable  to  employ  distilled  water,  as  the  residual 
matter  of  common  water  will  remain  mixed  with  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  process,  and  uselessly  add  to  its  bulk,  or  even 
in  some  cases  produce  in  it  some  chemical  change.  It  is 
for  these  purposes  that  distilled  water  is  ordered  in  the 
Pharmacopoeias ;  but  except  where  the  use  of  it  is  render¬ 
ed  necessary  from  these  circumstances,  it  ought  not  to  be 
employed,  as  from  losing  in  the  distillation  much  of  the  air  • 
that  it  holds  loosely  dissolved,  it  is  always  vapid  and  un¬ 
pleasant.  And  when  directed  in  pharmaceutical  processes,^ 
without  discrimination,  the  direction  is  liable  to  be  altoge¬ 
ther  neglected  by  the  apothecary. 

The  process  should  be  conducted  with  rather  a  gentle 
heat,  and  ought  not  to  be  continued  longer  than  until  two- 
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thirds  of  the  water  have  distilled,  as  otherwise  a  minute 

portion  of  the  saline  matter  might  be  brought  over  in  the 

✓ 

distillation.  The  first  portion  too  that  comes  over,  is  di¬ 
rected  by  the  London  and  Dublin  Colleges  to  be  rejected. 

The  directions  for  the  preparation  of  the  Distilled  Wa¬ 
ter  of  Plants  are  given  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia 
under  the  first  of  them — that  of  Orange-Peel. 

Take  of  the  Rhind  of  the  Orange,  fresh,  two  pounds. 
Add  as  much  water,  that  when  ten  pounds  have  been 
drawn  off  by  distillation,  a  sufficient  quantity  shall  remain 
to  prevent  empyreuma.  After  due  maceration,  distil  ten 
pounds.” 

In  the  London  and  Dublin  Pharmacopt^ias,  the  water, 
after  maceration  on  the  vegetable  matter,  if  it  is  dry,  is 
directed  to  be  distilled,  allowing  so  much  to  remain  in  the 
still  as  will  prevent  empyreuma.  And  in  all  the  Pharma¬ 
copoeias,  half  an  ounce  of  rectified  spirit  is  ordered  to  be 
added  to  each  pound  of  water  after  distillation. 

IAqua  citri  aurantii.  Water  of  Orange-Peel.  Ed. 

This  distilled  water  has  none  of  the  bitterness  of  the 
orange-peel,  but  merely  its  flavour,  and  is  so  little  used, 
that  it  is  not 
a 

I  Aqua  citri  medica:.  Water  of  Lemon-Peel.  Ed. — Ten 
I  pounds  of  water  are  drawn  from  two  pounds  of  the  fresh 
I  rhind  of  the  lemon.” 

I'  This  water  has  merely  a  slightly  agreeable  flavour,  and 
j  I  is  scarcely  ever  used. 

1 1  Aqua  corticis  lauri  cassia:.  Water  of  Cassia  Bark.  Ed. 
I  j  Aqua  corticis  cinnamomi.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. — ‘‘  Ten 
|1  pounds  or  a  gallon  of  water  are  distilled  from  a  pound 
j  of  each  of  these  barks.” 


kept  in  the  shops. 
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The  cinnamon  water  only  has  a  place  in  the  London 
and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias. 

The  cassia  water,  when  not  prepared  too  pungent,  can 
scarcely,  however,  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  cinna¬ 
mon,  the  essential  oil  of  both  these  barks  having  a  flavour 
nearly  the  same.  The  cassia  water,  therefore,  being  less 

■v 

expensive  than  the  cinnamon,  is  substituted  for  it  in  the 
shops.  It  has  the  pungency  and  aromatic  flavour  of  the 
cassia,  and  is  hence  in  common  use  to  cover  the  ungrateful 
taste  and  flavour  of  other  medicines;  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  is  used  in  too  large  quantities.  It  is  sometimes' given 
alone  as  an  aromatic  and  stimulant. 

Aqua  menth^e  piperita:  rlorentis.  Peppermint  Wa¬ 
ter.  Ed.  (Aq.  Menth.  Piperit.  Lond.  Dub.) — “  Ten 
pounds  of  water  are  drawn  by  distillation  from  three 
pounds  of  green  peppermint.” 

This  water  is  strongly  impregnated  with  the  flavour  nf 
the  herb,  and  is- very  frequently  used  in  mixtures  to  cover 
the' flavour  of  other  medicines.  It  is  also  often  taken  alone 
as  a  carminative. 

Aoua  mentha:  pulegii  florentis.  Pennyroyal  Water. 
(Aq.  Pulegii,  Lond.  Dub.) — Ten  pounds  of  water  are 
distilled  from  three  pounds  of  the  green  herb.” 
Pennyroyal  water  has  a  flavour  and  taste  similar  to  that 
of  peppermint,  and  is  used  for  the  same  purposes,  but  it  is 
rather  less  grateful. 

Aoua  fructus  myrti  pimenta:.  Pimento  Water.  (Aq. 
Pirnent.  Lond,  Dub.) — “  Ten  pounds  of  water  are  dis¬ 
tilled  from  half  a  pound  of  the  Jamaica  pepper.” 

This  water  has  the  flavour  of  the  Jamaica  pepper,  and 
its  aromatic  quality  ;  but  as  this  is  not  very  grateful,  it  is 
not  often  used. 
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‘  x\guA  PETALORUM  ROSiE  centifolta:.  Rose  Water.  (Aq. 
Rosas,  Lond.  Dub.) — ‘‘  Ten  pounds  of  water  are  drawn 
from  six  pounds  of  the  fresh  pale  rose  flowers.”  ' 

This  water  has  all  the  flavour  of  the  rose,  and  as  it  has 
no  pungency  or  acrimony,  it  is  often  used  for  external  ap¬ 
plications,  as  in  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead,  or, sulphate  of 
zinc  for  collyria. 

'There  are  a  few  Distilled  Waters  peculiar  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  or  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias,  of  so  little  importance, 
however,  as  to  require  scarcely  more  than  enumeration. 

N 

Aqua  anethi.  Distilled  Water.  Lond. — «  A  gallon  of 
water  is  distilled  from  a  pound  of  the  seeds.” 

Its  flavour  is  rather  unpleasant,  and  it  has  little  pun¬ 
gency. 

Aqua  carul  Caraway  Water.  Lond. — ‘‘  A  gallon  of 
water  is  distilled  from  a  pound  of  the  seeds.” 

This  has  a  considerable  share  of  aromatic  flavour  and 
pungency,  and  inay  be  employed  as  a  carminative. 

Aqua  fceniculi.  Fennel  Watei’.  Lond.  Dub.— A 
gallon  of  water  is  distilled  from  a  pound  of  the  seeds.” 
This  has  merely  the  weak  flavour  of  the  seeds,  with  lit¬ 
tle  warmth. 

Aqua  menthae  viridis.  Spearmint  Water.  Lond.  (Aq, 
Menth.  Sativ.  Dub.) — “  A  gallon  of  water  is  distilled 
from  a  pound  and  a  half  of  the  herb.” 

Its  flavour  and  taste  are  so  similar  to  those  of  pepper¬ 
mint  or  pennyroyal,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  superflu-- 
ous. 

\ 
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CHAP.  XVL 

SPIRITUS  STILLATITII.— DISTILLED  SPIRITS. 

^^LKOHOL  dissolves  the  essential  oils  of  vegetables  in  much  \ 
larger  quantity  than  water  does,  and  it  might  therefore  be 
supposed  that  it  will  be  more  strongly  impregnated  with 
them  by  distillation,  and  hence  possess  in  a  greater  degree 
the  aroniatic  flavour  and  pungency  of  the  plant  from  which 
it  is  distilled.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  this  is  the  case ; 

,  and  from  many  vegetables  alkohol  acquires  by  distillation  a 
weaker  impregnation  than  water.  This  is  ov/ing  to  its 
greater  volatility.  All  the  essential  oils  are  volatilized  at  a 
temperature  of  212°,  and  mmst  therefore  rise  with  water  in 
distillation,  and  impregnate  it  to  the  extent  in  which  it  can 
dissolve  them.  But  there  are  many  of  them  not  volatilized 
at  the  temperature  at  which  alkohol  boils,  and  when  it  is 
distilled,  therefore,  from  the  plants  containing  such  oils, 
it  comes  over  weakly  impregnated  with  their  odour  or  pun- 
gency. 

To  obviate  this,  diluted  alkohol,  or  proof-spirit  as  it  is 
named,  is  employed  in  the  distillation.  It  is  macerated  on 
the  vegetable  substance,  and  is  then  distilled;  the  alkohol 
rises  first  nearly  pure,  but  as  the  distillation  proceeds,  the 
liquor  requires  a  higher  temperature  to  cause  it  to  boil ;  the 
vapour  therefore  is  more  largely  impregnated  with  the  es¬ 
sential  oil ;  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation  the  whole 
of  it  is  brought  over  with  the  last  portion  of  water  ;  and  the 
spirit,  which  has  previously  been  distilled,  being  mingled 
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with  this,  forms  a  transparent  solution.  This  forms  a  dis¬ 
tilled  spirit.  There  are  at  least  only  two  officinal  spirits  in 
which  pure  alkohol  is  the  solvent, — the  spirit  of  lavender 
and  spirit  of  rosemary,  the  essential  oils  of  these  plants  be¬ 
ing  sufficiently  volatile  to  be  elevated  at  the  temperature  at 
which  alkohol  distils. 

Distilled  spirits  are  preparations  of  no  great  importance. 
Like  the  distilled  waters  they  serve  as  vehicles  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  more  active  medicines,  the  taste  and  flavour 
of  w^hich  they  cover  or  render  more  grateful ;  or  they  are 
occasionally  employed  as  grateful  stimulants,  to  relieve  nau¬ 
sea  or  flatulence.  The  directions  for  preparing  them  are 
given  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  under  the  first  of 
them,  the  Spirit  of  Cara^vay,  and  in  the  London  and  Dub¬ 
lin  Pharmacopoeias  are  almost  precisely  the  same. 

“  Take  of  faraway  Seeds  bruised,  half  a  pound;  Dilu¬ 
ted  Alkohol, ,  nine  pounds.  Macerate  during  two  days  in 
a  close  vessel ;  then  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to 
prevent  empyreuma,  and  draw  off’ nine  pounds  by  distilla¬ 
tion.” 

In  the  same  manner  are  prepared  the  following  Spirits, 
Nine  Pounds  being  drawn  from  the  quantities  affixed : 

Spiritus  corticis  lauri  cinnamomi.  Spirit  of  Cinna¬ 
mon.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  (Bark  of  Cinnamon,  one  pound). 
Spiritus  menth^  piperitje  florentis.  Spirit  of  Pep¬ 
permint.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  (Herb  of  Peppermint,  one 
pound  and  a  half). 

Spiritus  nucis  myristic^e  moschatje.  Spirit  of  Nut¬ 
meg.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  (Nutmeg  bruised  two  ounces). 
Spiritus  fructus  myrti  piMENTiE.  Spirit  of  Pimento. 
Ed.  Lond.  Dub.  (Fruit  of  Pimento,  bruised,  half  a 
pound). 
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To  these  may  be  added  the  following  from  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia. 

/ 

Spiritus  anisi.  Spirit  of  Anise. 

Spiritus  MENTHA  viRiDis.  ,  Spirit  of  Spearmint. 
Spiritus  pulegii.  Spirit  of  Pennyroyal. 

All  these  spirits  have  the  aromatic  flavour",  and  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  the  pungency  of  the  vegetables  from  which  they 
are  prepared,  and  any  medicinal  application  of  them'  is 
founded  entirely  on  these  qualities.  They  require,  there¬ 
fore,  no 'particular  observations. 

4 

Of  Compound  Spirits,  the  following  have  a  place  in  the 
Pharmacopoeias :  " 

Spiritus  juniperi  composites.  Compound  Spirit  of  Ju¬ 
niper.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Juniper  Berries  bruised,  one  pound  ;  Cara- 
✓ 

way  Seeds,  Fennel  Seeds,  of  each  bruised,  one  ounce  and 
a  half ;  Diluted  Alkohol,  nine  pounds.  Macerate  for  two 
days  ;  and,  having  added  as  much  Water  as  is  sufficient 
to  prevent  empyreuma,'  draw  off  nine  pounds  by  distilla¬ 
tion.” 

t 

This  is  a  grateful  cordial  spirit,  which  has  been  used  as 
a  carminative,  and  as  a  stimulant  and  diuretic  in  dropsy. 

Spiritus  anisi  composites.  Compound  Spirit  of  Anise. 
Dub. 

‘‘  Take  of  Anise  Seeds,  Angelica  Seeds,  of  each  bruised, 
half  a  pound  ;  Proof  spirit,  one  gallon  ;  Water  as  much  as 
is  sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma.  Distil  one  gallon.” 

This  is  similar  to  the  preceding  spirit,  milder,  and  per¬ 
haps  less  grateful.  It  has-been  used  as  a  carminative. 
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Spiritus  ARMORACiiE  coMPOsiTUS.  Spirit  of  Horse- radish, 

Lond.  (Spiritus  Raphani  Compositus.  Dub). 

Take  of  fresh  Horse-Radish  root  cut,  dried  Orange 
Peel,  of  each  one  pound  ;  Nutmegs  bruised,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Proof- spirit,  a  gallon*  *,  Water,  as  much  as  is  sufficient  to 
prevent  empyreuma.  Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  then 
distil  a  gallon  with  a  slow  fire — There  was  formerly  in 
this  composition  two  pounds  of  fresh  scurvy  grass,  and  this 
is  still  retained  by  the -Dublin  College.” 

This  compound  spirit  was  once  employed  as  an  anti¬ 
scorbutic.  It  has  justly  fallen  into  disuse. 

There  remain,  lastly,  those  Distilled  Spirits  prepared 
with  Pure  Alkohol. 

Spiritus  lavandul-e  spic.®.  Spirit  of  Lavender.  Ed. 

Lond.  Dub. 

^  “  Take  of  Fresh  Lavender  Flowers,  two  pounds  ;  Alko¬ 
hol,  eight  pounds.  Draw  off  seven  pounds  by  distillation 
with  the  heat  of  a  water-bath.” 

The  Oil  of  Lavender  is  sufficiently  volatile  to  be  elevated 
with  alkohol  in  vapour,  and  is  completely  dissolved  by  it. 
The  spirit  is  used  principally  as  a  grateful  stimulating  per¬ 
fume,  which  gives  relief  in  headach,  being  drawn  up  the 
nostrils,  or  applied  to  the  forehead. 

/ 

Spiritus  LAVANDULiE  compositus.  Compound  Spirit  of 

Lavender.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 

Take  of  Spirit  of  Lavender,  three  pounds ;  Spirit  of 
Rosemary,  one  pound  ;  Cinnamon  Bark  bruised,  one 
ounce  ;  Cloves  bruised,  two  drachms  ;  Nutmeg  bruised, 
half  an  ounce;  Red  Saunders  Wood  rasped,  three  drachms. 
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Macerate  seven  days,  and  strain.”  (In  the  formula  givea 
by  the  London  College  the  cloves  are  omitted). 

This  tincture  is  a  grateful  cordial  and  stimulant  in  com¬ 
mon  use,  for  relieving  languor  and  faintness.  Its  dose  ig 
thirty  or  forty  drops,  taken  on  a  piece  of  sugar  or  in  a  cup¬ 
ful!  of  water.  ‘ 

Spiritus  rorismarini  officinalis.  Spirit  of  Rosema¬ 
ry.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 

Take  of  Fresh  Rosemary  Tops,  two  pounds  ;  Alko- 
hol,  eight  pounds.  Draw  off  seven  pounds  by  distillation 
by  the  heat  of  boiling  water.” 

Spirit  of  Rosemary  is  a  very  fragrant  perfume,  and  is  in 
common  use  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  simple  Spirit  of 
Lavender. 

Alkohol.  Alkohol.  Spiritus  Vinosus  Rectificatus.  Rec¬ 
tified  Spirit  of  Wine. 

There  is  no  process  given  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmaco¬ 
poeia  for  the  preparation  of  alkohol.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
procured  frpm  those  who  prepare  it  on  a  large  scale,  and 
is  inserted  in  the  catalogue  of  the  articles  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  as  of  the  specific  gravity  .835,  this  being  a  strength 
at  which  it  can  be  procured  without  difficulty,  and  being 
sufficient  for  nearly  every  purpose  to  which  it  requires  to 
be  applied  in  Pharmacy.  It  is  procured  of  this  strength 
from  any  of  the  spiritous  liquors  of  commerce  by  slow  dis¬ 
tillation  with  a  gentle  heat,  a  portion  of  subcarbonate  of 
potash  heated  being  previously  added  to  absti'act  the  water 
more  effectually  from  the  spirit.  The  product  is  submitted 
to  a  second  distillation,  a  little  alum  being  generally  added 
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previous  to  this,  to  remove  any  of  the  alkali  which  might 
be  held  in  solution  in  the  spirit  obtained  by  the  first  distil¬ 
lation. 

\ 

The  London  and  Dublin  Colleges,  while  they  have  also 
inserted  alkohol  of  this  strength,  under  the  name  of  Recti¬ 
fied  Spirit,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  articles  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  have  given  a  process  to  obtain  it  more  concen¬ 
trated  for  particular  purposes.  The  following  are  the  di¬ 
rections  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  : 

Take  of  Rectified  Spirit,  a  gallon  ;  Subcarbonate  of 

t  _  ^ 

Potash,  three  pounds.  To  the  spirit  add  a  pound  of  the 
subcarbonate  of  potash  previously  heated  to  300°,  and  ma¬ 
cerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  shaking  frequently ;  then  to 
the  spirit  poured  off,  add  the  remaining  portion  of  the  sub¬ 
carbonate  of  potash  heated  to  the  same  degree  ;  lastly,  dis¬ 
til  the  alkohol  from  a  water-bath,  and  keep  it  in  a  vessel 
well  stopt.  The  specific  gravity  of  alkohol  is  to  that  of 
distilled  water  as  815  to  1000.” 

The  process  in  the  Du,blin  Pharmacopoeia  is  nearly  the 
same : 

Take  of  Rectified  Spirit,  a  gallon;  of  Potashes  dried 
by  a  heat  of  300°,  and  warm,  a  pound ;  of  Caustic  Potash, 
an  ounce  ;  Muriate  of  Lime  dry,  half  a  pound.  Mix  the 
spirit  and  the  potash ;  add  the  potashes  previously  rubbed 
to  powder,  and  digest  the  mixture  in  a  close  vessel  for  three 
days,  agitating  frequently.  To  the  sjiirit  poured  off, 
add  the  muriate  of  lime:  distil  with  a  gentle  heat,  until 
what  remains  begins  to  become  thick.  The  specific  gra¬ 
vity  of  the  liquor  is  to  that  of  distilled  water  as  815  to 
1000.  The  muriate  of  lime  may  be  conveniently  obtained 
from  the  matter  remaining  in  the  distillation  of  water  of 
ammonia.” 
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The  concentration  of  the  alkohol  in  these  processes  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  substances  which  have  a  strong 
affinity  to  water, — the  subcafbonate  of  potash,  and  the  mu¬ 
riate  of  lime ;  these  attract  it  from  the  spirit,  and  coun¬ 
teract  its  volatility  so  as  to  prevent'  it  from  rising  in  the 
distillation.  The  muriate  of  lime  exerts  this  agen(jy  most 
powerfully  ;  and  by  repeated  distillation  from  it,  alkohol 
has  been  brought  to  its  highest  state  of  concentration,  its 
specific  gravity  being  so  low  as  .800  or  .798,  at  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  60°,  Alkohol,  rectified  so  highly  as  is  order¬ 
ed  by  the  London  and  Dublin  Colleges,  is  required  for 

t 

,  very  few  Pharmaceutic  processes  ;  and  hence,  in  the  great¬ 
er  number  of  their  officinal  preparations,  rectified  spirit, 
that  is,  alkohol  of  the  specific  gravity  of  835,  is  directed 
to  be  employed.  This  contains  in  100  parts  nearly  10  of 
water,  with  90  of  alkohol  of  the  specific  gravity  of  .815: 
w  hat  proportion  of  water  the  latter  contains,  or  what  con-  • 
stitules  real  alkohol  free  from  water,  is  altogether  unknown. 
The  proof-spirit  of  the  Edinburgh  College,  formed  from 
equal  parts  of  rectified  spirit  and  water,  is  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  .935.  That  of  the  London  and  Dublin  Col¬ 
leges  is  stated  at  .930,  and  will  be  obtained  of  this  strength 
by  mixing  four  parts  by  measure  of  rectified  spirit  with 
three  parts  of  water.  It  is  more  generally  employed  for 
pharmaceutic  purposes  than  even  pure  alkohol.  The  pro¬ 
perties  of  alkohol  as  an  agent  in  pharmacy,  and  its  medi¬ 
cinal  applications,  have  been  already  enumerated. 
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CHAP.  XVIL 

OLEA  VOLATILIA,  OLIM  OLEA  STILLATITIA  VEL  ES- 
SENTIALIA. - VOLATILE  OILS,  FORMERLY  DISTIL¬ 

LED  OR  ESSENTIAL  OILS. 

Essential  oil,  as  a  proxiinate  principle  of  vegetables,  has 
already  been  considered,  and  its  distinctive  properties  point¬ 
ed  out.  As  yielded  by  different  vegetables,  its  cheraical 
characters  are  nearly  uniform  j  but  the  oils  of  different 
plants  vary  in  their  sensible  qualities,  particularly  in  those 
of  colour,  consistence,  odour,  and  taste.  Their  odour  is 
that  of  the  plant  from  which  they  are  procured  ;  their  taste 
also  is  frequently  the  same,  particularly  in  those  plants 
named  aromatic,  and  it  is  always  pungent  and  acrid  ;  their 
colours  are  shades  of  yellow,  green  and  brown  ;  they  are 
usually  liquid,  but  sometimes  of  a  thick  consistence,  ' 

In  a  few  cases,  these  oils,  existing  in  distinct  vesicles,  can 
be  obtained  by  expression.  Usually  they  are  diffused 
through  the  vegetable  matter,  so  as  to  render  this  imprac¬ 
ticable  ;  they  are  then  obtained  by  distillation  ;  the  heat 
could  not  be  applied,  however,  ,with  sufficient  uniformity, 
and  within  the  due  degree  to  the  vegetable  matter  alone  : 
it  is  therefore  distilled  with  a  portion  of  w'ater,  not  larger 

I 

than  what  is  necessary  to  avoid  empyreuma  at  the  end  of 
the  distillation.  The  oil  is  volatilized  with  the  watery  va¬ 
pour  *,  and  though  a  portion  remains  dissolved,  yet  from 
the  sparing  quantity  of  water  employed,  the  greater  part  is 
collected  apart,  either  according  to  its  specific  gravity, 
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floating  on  the  surface,  or  having  subsided  to  the  bottom. 
In  performing  the  operation  in  the  large  way,  the  same 
water  is  repeatedly  put  into  the  still,  by  which  the  loss  from 
the  oil  being  dissolved  is  in  a  great  measure  avoided.  The 
product  of  oil  is  very  different  froni  different  plants  ;  and 
the  most  odorous  and  pungent  plants  do  not  always  'afford 
the  largest  quantity,  even  where  the  oil  is  the  principle  in 
which  the  odour  or  pungency  resides  ; — the  petals  of  the 
rose,  for  example,  or  the  bark  of  cinnamon,  affording  a 
quantity  extremely  small,  though  in  the  one  of  these  the 
oil  has  the  entire  flavour  of  the  flower,  and  the  other  the 
aromatic  warmth  of  the  bark.  The  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  oil  are  also  influenced  by  the  circumstances  of  climate, 
soil  and  season  ;  the  rich  aromatic  oils  being  generally  more 
fragrant  from  the  plant  when  growing  in  a  warm  climate 
and  dry  soil,  than  under  the  reverse  of  these ;  and  the  oil 
afforded  by  the  aromatic  vegetables  of  this  climate  is  in  ge¬ 
neral  stronger,  and  in  larger  quantity,  in  a  dry  than  in  a 
wet  season.  The  oil  at  its  first  distillation  has  frequently 
an  odour  less  grateful  than  after  it  has  been  kept  for  some 
time  ;  by  age,  however,  its  flavour  is  impaired.  If  the  air 
has  not  been  carefully  excluded,  it  at  length  becomes  thick  ; 
some  oils,  alongst  with  this  change,  deposite  a  little  cam¬ 
phor,  and  others,  when  distilled  anew,  yield  an  oil  similar 
to  the  original  oil,  a  resinous  substance  being  left. 

The  essential  oils  of  commerce  are  sometimes  adultera¬ 
ted,  either  by  the  addition  of  a  cheaper  oil,  as  that  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  of  an  expressed  oil,  or  of  alkohol.  These  frauds 
are  easily  detected, — the  first,  by  the  smell,  which  is  per¬ 
ceptible  when  the  adulterated  oil  is  dropt  on  paper,  and 
heated  so  far  as  to  be  volatilized;  the  second,  by  the  oil 
forming  a  greasy  spot  when  it  is  dropt  on  paper,  which  re¬ 
mains  so  even  after  heat  has  been  applied;  the  third,  by 
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the  oil,  when  dropt  on  water,  forming  a  milky  instead  of  a 
transparent  film  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Essential  oils  are  seldom  employed  to  answer  any  impor¬ 
tant  indication  in  medicine,  having  scarcely  any  other 
powers  than  those  of  aromatic  warmth  and  pungency.  If 
used  alone  to  relieve  flatulence  or  nausea,  they  may  be  dif¬ 
fused  in  water  by  the  medium  of  mucilage  and  sugar,  or 
they  may  be  dissolved  in  alkohol,  and  the  solution  diluted 
with  water.  More  generally  they  are  employed  as  corri- 
gents,  to  improve  the  taste  and  flavoutof  ungrateful  medi¬ 
cines,  to  cause  these  to  sit  easier  on  the  stomach,  or  to  ob¬ 
viate  nausea,  or  any  unpleasant  symptom  they  may  be  liable 
to  produce. 

The  following  general  rules  vrith  regard  to  the  preparation 
of  these  oils  are  given  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia : 

These  oils  are  to  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Distilled  Waters,  except  that  a  smaller  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter  is  to  be  added.  '  Seeds  and  roots  are  to  be  previously 
bruised  or  rasped.  The  oil  is  brought  over  with  the  water, 
and,  according  as  it  is  lighter  or  heavier,  floats  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  or  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  is  afterwards  separated.  It 
is  also  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  preparation  of 
distilled  waters  and  oils,  that,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  substances,  their  texture,  the  season  of  the  year,  and 
similar  circumstances,  so  manv  differences  must  arise,  that 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  aviy  certain  and  general  rules 
which  shall  apply  strictly  to  every  example.  Many  things 
therefore  are  omitted,  to  be  regulated  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  operator,  the  most  general  precepts  only 
being  delivered.” 

The  following  general  formula  is  given  in  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia  : 
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Put  the  substance  from  which  the  oil  is  to  be  distilled 
into  an  alembic,  and  add  as  much  water  as  cover  it ;  then 
distil  the  oil  into  a  large  vessel  kept  cool.” 

The  formula  given  in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  is, 

“  Let  the  oil  be  drawn  by  distillation  from  the  sub¬ 
stance  previously  macerated  in  water,  having  added  as 
much  water  as  may  prevent  empyreuma.’’ 

In  both  Pharmacopoeias,  it  is  added,  that  the  water  which 
is  produced  in  the  distillation  of  the  oils  of  caraway,  pep¬ 
permint,  spearmint,  pennyroyal,  pimento,  and  sweet  fennel, 
may  be  preserved  for  use.  It  is  alwaiys  the  practice  in  the 
shops  to  preserve  the  water  distilled  from  the  plant,  as  it  is 
sufficiently  impregnated  with  the  flavour  and  taste.  It  is 
liable,  however,  when  it  has  been  repeatedly  distilled,  which 
is  the  common  practice  to  avoid  the  waste  of  oil,  to  be  ren¬ 
dered  less  grateful,  than  when  only  once  distilled. 

The  following  oils  have  a  place  in  the  Pharmacopoeias. 

Oleum  baccarum  juniperi  communis.  Oil  of  Juniper. 
Ed.  Ldnd.  Dub. 

When  genuine,  this  oil  has  the  flavour  of  the  juniper 
berries,  and  is  soluble  in  alkohol.  There  is  generally  sub¬ 
stituted  for  it  in  the  shops  an  oil  distilled  from  some  species 
of  turpentine  much  less  grateful,  which  alkohol  does  not  dis¬ 
solve.  The  genuine  oil  is  diuretic,  and  it  communicates 
this  property  to  ardent  spirit. 

Oleum  juniperi  SABiNiE.  Oil  of  Savin.  Ed.  Dub. 

This  plant  yields  more  essential  oil  than  any  other  does, 
two  pounds  affording  not  less  than  five  ounces.  The  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  savine  seem  also  to  depend  on  it,  as  the  essen¬ 
tial  oil  is  said  to  be  a  powerful  emmenagogue,  in  a  dose 
from  three  to  ten  drops.  It  is  however  very  little  used! 
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Oleum  spicarum  florentium  lavandulje  spiciE.  Oil 
of  Lavender.  Ed.  Lond.  .Dub. 

'  This  oil  IS  used  principally  on  account  of  its  flavour, 
sometimes  also  as  a  stimulant. 

Oeeum  radicis  LAURi  SASSAFRAS.  Oil  of  Sassafras.  Ed. 
Dub. 

This  is  the  heaviest  of  the  essential  oils ;  its  odour  is 
somewhat  fragrant,  and  its  taste  warm,  but  it  has  no  quality 
that  renders  it  of  much  value. 

Oleum  herb^  menth^  piperit.®  florentis.  Oil  of 
Peppermint.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  pungent  of  the  essential  oils,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  excites  a  peculiar  sensation  of  coolness 
in  the  mouth.  It  is  a  common  and  convenient  remedy  to 
;  relieve  flatulence  and  anorexia,  under  the  form  of  the  Pep- 
I  permint  Lozenge,  and  also  of  what  is  named  Essence  of 
{  Peppermint, — a  solution  of  one  part  of  the  oil  in  seven 
j|  parts  of  alkohor;  the  dose  of  this  being  fifteen  or  twenty 

I  drops  in  a  cupful  of  water. 

'i 

I  Oleum  fructus  myrti  piMENTiE.  ,  Oil  of  Pimento.  Ed. 
Ij  Lond.  Dub. 

This  oil,  having  the  flavour  of  the  Jamaica  pepper,  is 
sometimes  used  on  account  of  this  flavour. 

4  Oleum  seminum  piMPiNELL>aE  anisi.  Oil  of  Anise.  Ed. 

;  j 

1  Lond.  Dub. 

I  ...  ^ 

This  oil  is  of  a  light  colour,  and  has  rather  an  unpleasant 

14  smell.  It  congeals  even  at  a  very  moderately  cold  tempe- 
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rature.  It  has  less  pungency  than  any  of  the  other  essen¬ 
tial  oils,  and  is  therefore  .well  adapted  to  the  purpose  to 
which  it  is  usually  applied,  that  of  relieving  flatulence  and 
the  symptoms  arising  from  it  in  childrenj  a  little  of  it  being 
rubbed  with  simar  and  mixed  with  the  child’s  food.  The 

o  , 

common  proportion  is  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  the  oil  to  two 
ounces  of  sugar.  .  . 

Oleum  summitatum  florentium  rorismarini  offici¬ 
nalis.  OiLof  Rosemary.  Ed-  Lond.  Dub. 

The  odour  of  this  oil  is  less  grateful  than  when  it  is  di¬ 
luted  with  alkohol  in  the  fprm  of  spirit  of  rosemary.  It  is 
sometimes  used  in  ointments  as  a  perfume,  and  it  enters  as 
a  stimulant  into  the  composition  of  the  soap  liniment. 

Oleum  anthemidis.  Oil  of  Chamomile.  Lond. 

This  oil  has  an  unpleasmit  flavour,  and  is -applied  to  no 
use. 

Oleum  carui.  Oil  of  Caraway.  Lond.  Dub. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  grateful  of  the  essential  oils,  and 
is  well  adapted  to  act  as  a  carminative,  or  to  communicate 
an  agreeable  pungency,  and  cover  the  flavour  of  unpleasant 
remedies.  It  is  therefore  not  unfrequently  used. 

i 

Oleum  MENTHiE  viridis.  Oil  of  Spearmint.  Lond.  Dub. 

The  flavour  of  this  oil  is  similar  to  that  of  peppermint, 
rather  less  grateful,  and  its  taste  is  less  pungent. 

Oleum  origani.  Oil  of  Origanum.  Lond,  Dub. 

* 

This  is  occasionally  used  as  a  perfume,  though  less  grate¬ 
ful  than  the  oil  of  lavender. 
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Oleum  pulegii.  Oil  of  Pennyroyal.  Lond.  Dub. 

This  oil  resembles  the  oil  of  peppermint  and  spearmintj 
and  may  be  regarded  as  superfluous. 

Oleum  fceniculi  dulcis.  Oil  of  Sweet  Fennel.  Dub. 

The  flavour/ of  this  oil  is  similar  to  that  of  Anise,  and  its 
qualities  are  so  unimportant  that  it  is  never  used. 

Oleum  RUTyE.  Oil  of  Rue.  Dub. 

The  flavour  of  oil  of  rue  is  ungrateful,  and  though  it  has 
been  regarded  as  an  emmenagogue,  it  is  altogether  discard- 
ed  from  use. 


Along  with  the  Volatile  Oils  are  inserted  some  anaIo-‘ 

gous  preparations  in  the  Pharmacopoeias. 

/ 

Oleum  succini  et  acidum  succini.  ,  Oil  of  Amber  and 
Acid  of  Amber.  Ed. 

Take  of  Amber  in  powder,  Pure  Sand,  equal  parts. 
Put  them  mixed  together  into  a  glass  retort,  of  which  they 
shall  fill  one  half.  Having  adapted  a  large  receiver,  dis¬ 
til  from  a  sand-bath,  with  a  fire  gradually  raised.  First, 
a  watery  liquor  with  a  little  yellow  oil  will  distil  over;  then 
a  yellow  oil  with  an  acid  salt ;  afterwards,  a  reddish  and 
I  black  oil.  Pour  the  liquor  out  of  the  receiver,  and  let  the 

I  oil  be  separated  from  the  water.  Let  the  acid  salt,  col- 

i  \  ^ 

ijl  lected  from  tbe  neck  of  the  retort  and  the  sides  of  the  re- 
i:  ceiver,  be  pressed  between  folds  of  bibulous  paper,  and 
ii  freed  from  the  adhering  oil.  Then  purify  it  by  solution 
i  i  in  hot  water  and  crystallization.’’ 

I I  Oleum  succini  purissimum.  Purified  Oil  of  Amber.  ' 

j  ‘‘  Distil  Oil  of  Amber  mixed  with  six  times  its  weight 
I  ©f  Water,  from  a  glass  retort,  until  two-thirds  of  the  water 
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liave  passed  into  the  receiver.  Then  separate  this  puri¬ 
fied  volatile  oil  from  the  water,  and  keep  it  in  vessels  well 
stopt.” 

Acjdum  succinicum.  Succinic  Acid.  Dub. 

Take  of  Amber,  Pure  Sand,  of  each  a  pound.  Dis¬ 
til  with  a  heat  gradually  raised,  an  acid  liquor,  oil,  and  salt 
contaminated  with  oil.  Havino^  removed  the  salt  into  bi- 

O 

bulous  paper,  submit  it  to  pressure  to  force  out  the  oil ; 
then  sublime  it.” 

Oleum  succini  rectificatum.  Rectified  jOil  of  Amber. 
Dub. 

“  Take  of  the  oil  which  rises  in  the  preparation  of  suc¬ 
cinic  acid,  a  pound.  Water,  six  pints.  Distil  until  two- 
thirds  of  the  water  pass  into  the  receiver  *,  then  separate 
the  oil.” 

Oleum  succini.  Oil  of  Amber.  Lond.  - 

“  Put  amber  into  an  alembic,  and  distil  from  a  sand- 
bath  with  a  heat  gradually  raised,  an  acid  liquor,  oil,  and 
salt  contaminated  with  oil.  Then  distil  again,  and  also 
for  a  third  time,  the  oil.” 

Amber  is  a  bituminous  substance  found  in  layers  of  bi- 
tuminated  wood,  or  in  fragments  or  masses  on  the  sea-shore 
in  different  countries  ;  its  origin  or  natural  formation  is  not 
well  ascertained.  It  is  also  possessed  of  peculiar  characters ; 
for  although  it  approaches  to  the  vegetable  resins  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  its  properties,  it  differs  in  others,  and  differs  remark¬ 
ably  in  the  products  it  affords  when  decomposed  by  heat. 
These  products  are  an  acid,  which  being  procured  from  no 
other  substance,  derives  from  this  bitumen  the  name  of 
Succinic  acid ;  and  a  peculiar  empyreumatic  oil.  The 
process  is  conducted  according  to  the  directions  given  in 
the  Pharmacopoeias.  The  heat  requires  to  be  raised  gra- 
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dually,  and  the  interposition  of  the  sand  is  useful  by  divid¬ 
ing  the  particles  of  amber,  and  preventing  it,  when  it  melts, - 
from  swelling  up,  and  passing  over  into  the  receiver. 

The  succinic  acid  is  in  part  dissolved  by  the  water  wdiich 
condenses  in  the  receiver,  but  the  greater  part  is  condens¬ 
ed  in  the  form  of  a  crust.  When  purified  from  the  adhe¬ 
ring  oil,  it  is  obtained  in  minute  crystals,  which  are  rhom- 
boidal  plates,  of  a  brownish  colour  from  a  little  oil  still  ad¬ 
hering  to  them  ;  they  are  rather  sparingly  soluble  in  wa¬ 
ter,  requiring  parts  at  60°  for  their  solution  :  the  taste 
of  this  acid  is  penetrating  and  slightly  sour  ;  it  reddens  the 
vegetable  colours,  is  soluble  in  aikohol,  and  is  volatile  and 
inflammable.  In  medicine  it  has  been  regarded  as  an  an- 
tispasmodic  and  diuretic  *,  but  it  appears  to  be  wholly  in¬ 
active,  and  is  altogether  discarded  from  practice. 

The  oil  of  amber  procured  by  the  first  distillation  is 
thick,  of  a  dark  brown  coloifi*,  and  a  very  foetid  smell ;  by 
successive  distillations  it  is  obtained  of  a  thinner  consistence 
and  lighter  colour,  and  it  can  at  length  be  rendered  nearly 
limpid.  Its  smell  still  remains,  however,  peculiar  and  un¬ 
grateful  :  its  taste  is  hot  and  acrid ;  it  is  volatile  and  in¬ 
flammable,  insoluble  in  water,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  ai¬ 
kohol.  In  medical  practice  it  has  been  celebrated  as  a  sti¬ 
mulant  and  antispasmodic,  and  has  been  given  in  amenor-’ 
rhoea  and  hysteria  in  a  dose  of  from  10  to  15  drops.  Its 
internal  administration  is,  however,  entirely  relinquished. 
Externally  it  is  sometimes  applied  by  friction  as  a  stimu¬ 
lant  in  paralysis,  and  to  relieve  the  pain  of  cramp  and 
rheumatism also  as  a  stimulant  and  rubefacient  in  hoop¬ 
ing  cough  ;  4)ut  its  strong  unpleasant  smell  renders  the  ap¬ 
plication  extremely  disagreeable.  / 
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Oleum  volatile  pini  purissimum,  olim  Oleum  Terehin- 

thineE  Purissimium.  Rectified  Oil  of  Turpentine.  Ed. 

Take  of  Oil  of  Turpentine,  one  pound;  Water, 

four  pounds.  Distil  as  long  as  any  oil  passes  over.” 

Oleum  terebinthina:  rectificatum.  Rectified  Oil  of 

\ 

Turpentine.  Ldnd. 

“  Take  of  Oil  of  Turpentine,  a  pint ;  Water,  four  pints. 
Distil  the  oil.” 

Oleum  terebinthina:.  Oil  of  Turpentine.  Dub. 

Take  of  common  Turpentine,  five  pounds ,  Water, 

four, pints.  Distil  the  oil  from  a  copper  alembic.  Yellow 

resin  will  remain  after  the  distillation.” 

»■ 

Oleum  terebinthina:  rectificatum.  Rectified  Oil  of 
Turpentine.  Dub. 

Take  of  Oil  of  Turpentine,  two  pints  ;  Water,  four 
pints.  jOistil  a  pint  and  a  half  of  the  oik” 

The  oil  of  turpentine  of  commerce  is  obtained  by  distil¬ 
lation  from  what  is  named  Common  Turpentine,  the  juice 
of  the  Fmus  Larix,  or  sometimes  from  the  wood  of  the 
tree.  It  appears  to  hold  dissolved  a  small  portion  of  resi¬ 
nous  matter,  as  when  again  distilled  it  leaves  a  little  of  a 
thick  residuum,  and  the  rectified  oil  has  been  said  to  be 
more  volatile  than  previous  to  this  distillation.  The  pro-' 
cess,  however,  is  difficult  to  perform,  from  the  great  vola¬ 
tility  of  the  oil,  and  the  diffiisibility  and  inflammability  of 
its  vapour  :  it  is  one,  too,  which  is  nearly  superfluous,  the 

common  oil  being  sufficiently  pure  for  any  purpose  to 

\ 

which  it  requires  to  be  applied  in  medicine  or  pharmacy, 
and  it  is  accordingly  never  attended  to  in  the  shops.  The 
,  medicinal  properties  of  this  oil  have  been  already  consi¬ 
dered. 
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Oleum  cornu  cervini  rectificatum.  Rectified  Oil  of 

Hartshorn.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  the  Oil  which  rises  in  the  distillation  of  the 
volatile  liquor  of  Hartshorn,  three  pounds  ;  Water,  six 
pints.  Distil  the  oil,  and  again  distil  the  distilled  oil  fre¬ 
quently  from  water  until  it  become  limpid.  It  must  be 
kept  in  a  dark  place,  and  in  small  phials  quite  filled  with 
it,  closely  stopt.” 

Animal  substances  submitted  to  heat  sulFer  decomposi¬ 
tion,  their  elements  entering  into  new  combinations  ;  one 
of  the  principal  products  of  these  decompositions  is  empy- 
reumatic  oil,  formed  from  the  combination  chiefly  of  por¬ 
tions  of  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  of  the  animal  matter. 
This  product  is  obtained  abundantly  in  the  decomposition 
of  bone  or  horn  by  heat,  along  with  the  carbonate  of  am¬ 
monia  formed  in  the  same  process.  The  oil  is  at  first 
thick,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  offensive  odour ;  but 
by  repeated  distillations  from  w^ater  it  is  rendered  thinner, 
more  limpid,  and  less  offensive.  In  its  rectified  state  it 
has  been  celebrated  as  a  stimulant  and  antispasmodic,  but 
it  is  altogether  discarded  from  modern  practice. 


\' 
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CHAP.  XVIIL 

OLEOSA.—OILY  PREPARATIONS,. 

The  preparations  included  in  this  chapter,  are  combina¬ 
tions  of  expressed  oils  with  more  active  substances,  princi¬ 
pally  designed  for  external  application,  the  oil  moderating 
their  action,  or  communicating  a  convenient  form. 

Oleum  ammoniatum,  mlgo  Linimentum  Volatile.  Am- 
moniated  Oil,  commonly  called  Volatile  Liniment.  Ed. 
Linimentum  ammonia:.  Liniment  of  Ammonia.  Dub, 
Take  of  Olive  Oil,  two  ounces  ;  Water  of  Ammonia, 
two  drachms.  Mix  them.” 

Linimentum  ammonia:  fortius.  Stronger  Liniment  of 

Ammonia.  Lond. 

» 

‘‘  Take  of  Liquor  of  Ammonia,  an  ounce  5  Olive  Oil, 
two  fluidounces.  Shake  them  together  until  they  unite.” 
Linimentum  ammonia  subcarbonatis.  Liniment  of 
Subcarbonate  of  Ammonia.  Lond. 

Take  of  Liquor  of  Subcarbonate  of  Ammonia,  a  fluid- 
ounce  ;  Olive  Oil,  three  fluidounces.  Shake  them  together 
until  they  unite.” 

In  these  compositions,  the  alkali  combines  with  the  ex¬ 
pressed  oil,  forming  a  thick  white  saponaceous  compound, 
in  the  last  the  combination  with  the  alkaline  carbonate  is 
imperfect.  They  are  all  used  as  rubeflicients,  and  are  con¬ 
venient  for  application  ;  a  piece  of  flannel  moistened  with 
any  of  them  being  applied  to  the  part,  or  sometimes  fric¬ 
tion  being  made  with  the  liniment  for  a  short  time.  From 
the  former  mode  of  application,  the  rubefacient  operation 
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is  sufficiently  obtained  ;  it  is  a  remedy  often  employed  in 
cynanche  tonsillaris,  as  less  severe  than  a  blister.  The  com¬ 
position  of  the  Edinburgh  College  seems  on  the  whole  best 
adapted  to  general  use,  as  of  medium  strength,  and,  if  ne¬ 
cessary,  it  is  easy  to  render  it  a  little  more  active. 

Oleum  camphoratum.  Camphorated  Oil.  Ed.  (Lini- 
mentum  Camphorae.  Lond. — Ol.  Camph.  Dub.) 

‘‘  Take  of  Olive  Oil,  two  ounces  ;  Camphor,  half  an 
ounce.  Mix  them,  so  that  the  camphor  may  be  dissolved.” 

i 

This  is  a  form  under  which  camphor  is  frequently  ap¬ 
plied  externally  as  a  stimulant  and  anodyne  in  rheumatisi^ 
and  other  similar  affections,  and  is  the  most  convenient 
one,  when  it  is  to  be"  applied  by  friction.  It  is  sometimes 
rendered  more  active  by  the  addition  of  a  little  ammonia. 

I  Oleum  sulphur atum.  Sulphurated  Oil.  Ed. 

^  “  Take  of  Olive  Oil,  eight  ounces  ;  Sublimed  Sulphur, 

I  one  ounce.  Boil  with  a  gentle  fire,  in  a  large  iron  pot, 
i  stirring  constantly  until  they  unite.” 

Oleum  sulphuratum.  Sulphurated  Oil.  Lond. 
i  ‘‘  Take  of  Washed  Sulphur,  four  ounces;  Olive  Oil,  a 
pint.  Add  the  sulphur  gradually  to  the  oil  heated  in  a 
"  large  iron  vessel,  and  stir  constantly  with  a  spatula  until 
I  they  unite.” 

I  This  process,  thqugh  apparently  simple,  is  attended  with 
I  some  difficulty,  the  oil  being  very  liable  to  boil  over,  or  its 
I  vapour  to  catch  fire  :  the  heat  therefore  requires  to  be  ap- 

I  plied  with  caution,  and  a  large  vessel  ought  to  be  employed, 
■  It  is  one  too  unnecessary,  for  although  the  composition 

II  has  been  recommended  in  catarrh,  asthma,  and  phthisis,  it 
l|!  has  fallen  into  disuse,  being  acrid  and  offensive.  When  em* 
11  ployed,  it  was  given  in  a  dose  of  from  10  to  30  drops. 
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«  / 

SALES  ET  SALINA. — -SALTS  AND  SALINE 
'  SUBSTANCES, 

1 

/ 

1  HE  term  Salt  has  long  been  employed,  in  chemical  lan¬ 
guage,  to  denote  an  extensive  order  of  substances  j  yet  it 
is  difficult  to  assign  to  it  a  precise  definition.  It  is  from  a 
combination  of  the  following  properties,  however,  that  the 
definition  has  been  attempted  to  be  formed. 

Salts  are  said  to  be  bodies  eminently  sapid,  or  which  ex¬ 
cite  a  strong  penetrating  taste  when  applied  to  the  tongue. 
Many  of  them  have  indeed  this  pov/er,  but  there  are  others, 
particularly  among  the  earthy  salts,  in  which  any  degree  of 
sapidity  is  scarcely  perceptible,  while  there  are  many  bo¬ 
dies  highly  sapid  which  are  not  of  a  saline  nature. 

2d,  All  salts  are  supposed  to  be  soluble  in  water,  and 
this,  strictly  speaking,  is  perhaps  true;  bi)t  in  many  of 
them,  the  degree  of  solubility  is  so  inconsiderable,  that  it 
cannot  be  assigned  as  a  distinctive  character  of  the  order ; 
and  there  are  substances  ranked  as  salts  which  are  nearly 

altogether  insoluble.  i 

\ 

3d,  Salts  are  said  to  be  capable  of  assuming  a  crystalline 
form.  When  dissolved  in  water,  many  of  them,  on  eva¬ 
poration  of  part  of  the  water,  concrete  into  regular  crystals. 
But  there  arc  others  which,  either  from  being  sparingly 
soluble  in  that  fluid,  or  from  having  a  strong  attraction  to 
it,  cannot  be  easily  made  to  crystallize ;  while  there  are 
substances  crystallizable  from  their  watery  solution,  sugar, 
for  example,  not  saline. 
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4th,  Salts  are  said  to  be  fusible  by  the  application  of 
heat.  But  the  same  character  may  be  assigned  to  almost 
every  other  substance  which  heat  does  not  decompose  ;  and 
there  are  many  salts,  which,  instead  of  being  fused,  are  de¬ 
composed  in  a  high  temperature. 

Lastly,  Salts  have  been  considered  as  Uninflammable  5 
and  many  of  them  must  be  so,  as  they  are  formed  of  sub¬ 
stances  already  saturated  with  oxygen ;  but  there  are  o- 
thers,  as  ammonia  and  the  vegetable  acids,  as  well  as  the 
compounds  of  these,  which  are  more  or  less  inflammable  ; 
some  of  them  even  burn  with  a  bright  flame. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  those  properties  which  have 
been  assigned  as  characteristic  of  the  order,  are  not  pos¬ 
sessed  by  every  substance  which,  in  chemical  arrangements, 
is  regarded  as  saline.  Neither  are  they  possessed  exclusively 

t 

by  these  substances ;  there  being  bodies  not  saline  which 
are  sapid,  soluble  in  w^ater,  fusible  by  heat,  uninflammable, 
and  which  have  even  a  tendency  to  assume  the  crystalline 
form. 

/ 

The  characters  of  this  order  are,  therefore,  rather  drawn 
from  the  chemical  composition  of  the  substances  arranged 
under  it.  It  is  understood  as  comprehending  the  acids, 
the  alkalis,  and  the  compounds  of  the  acids  with  alkalis, 
earths,  and  metallic  oxides.  •  The  acids  and  alkalis  are 
named  Simple  or  Primary  Salts ;  the  others  Secondary,  or 
Neutral  Salts,  as  in  general  the  properties  of  the  acid,  and 
of  the  alkali,  earth,  or  metal  of  which  they  are  formed, 
are  neutralized.  These  are  the  substances  comprized  un¬ 
der  the  present  chapter,  with  a  few  Associated  with  them 
for  convenience,  tliough  not  strictly  connected  with  them. 
They  are  generally  speaking  important  preparations  ;  but 
differing  widely  in  chemical  constitution  and  medicinal 
powers,  they  admit  of  no  general  observations. 


salts. 
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Acidum  acetosum  bestillatum.  Distilled  Acetous  Acid. 

Ed. 

'  Distil  eight  pounds  of  Acetous  Acid  in  glass  vessels 
with  a  slow  fire.  The  two  pounds  that  first  come  over  are 
to  be  rejected  as  too  watery  ;  the  four  pounds  which  follow 
are  the  distilled  acetous  acid.  The  residuum  affords  a  still 
stronger  acid,  but  too  much  burnt.” 

Acidum  ACETicuM.  Acetic  Acid. '  Lond. 

Take  of  Vinegar,  a  gallon.  Distil  the  acetic  acid  in  a 
sand-bath,  from  a  glass  retort  into  a  glass  receiver  kept 
cold  ",  the  first  pint  being  rejected,  keep  the  six  pints  that 
are  next  distilled.” 

Acetum  DiSTTLLATUM.  Distilled  Vinegar.  Dub. 

Take  of  Wine  Vinegar,  ten  pints.  Distil  six  pints 
with  a  gentle  heat,  employing  glass  vessels  in  the  distilla¬ 
tion,  and  rejecting  the  first  pint  which  comes  over.  The 
specific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  to  that  of  distilled  water  as 
1006  to  1000.” 

Vinegar,  Acetous  Acid  as  it  is  improperly  named,  con¬ 
sists  of  acetic  acid,  largely  diluted  with  water,  and  mixed 
with  tartaric  acid,  extractive,  glutinous,  and  saccharine 
matter.  From  these  it  is  purified  by  distillation,  at  least 
it  retains  in  combination  only  a  very  small  portion  off  ex¬ 
tractive  matter.  The  distilled  liquor  is  however  weaker 
than  the  vinegar  itself,  a  larger  portion  of  the  acid  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  residual  liqtior  ;  and,  in  general,  it  receives  from 
the  distillation  somewhat  of  an  empyreumatic  odour.  It  is 
usual,  on  the  large  scale,  to  perform  the  distillation  in  a  tin 
^till,  connected  with  a  tin  spiral  tube  in  a  refrigeratory,  and 
to  add  portions  of  boiling  water  during  the  distillation,  so 
as  to  dilute  the  residual  liquor,  and  bring  over  the  whole 
of  the  acid.  The  process,  however,  ought  to  be  conduct- 
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cd  in  glass  vessels,  as  directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeias ;  as, 
from  metallic  ones,  (tin,  which  has  been  employed,  being 
often  alloyed  with  lead),  the  acid  may  receive  an  impregna¬ 
tion  that  might  prove  noxious :  the  conducting  the  distilla¬ 
tion  so  as  to  obtain  a  larger  quantity  of  the  acid  than  is  or¬ 
dered  by  the  College  may  be  allowed.  It  appears  from  Mr 
Phillips’  experiments,  that  the  process  as  given  by  the  Col¬ 
leges  is  attended' with  an  unnecessary  waste  :  even  the  first 
eighth  part  ordered  by  the  London  College  to  be  rejected 
has  a  sensible  degree  of  acidity,  a  fluidounce  of  it  decom¬ 
posing  from  4-1-  to  5  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  a 
fluidounce  of  the  latter  products  not  decomposing  more 
than  8  grains.  And  this  loss  is  without  any  adequate  ad¬ 
vantage,  as  distilled  vinegar  is  not  applied  fo  any  use  in 
which  it  is  of  importance  that  it  should  be  of  great  strength. 

Distilled  vinegar  is  colourless  5  it  is  not  very  sour  to  the 
tete  ;  its  odour  is  usually  slightly  empyreumatic.  It  is 
chiefly 'employed  as  a  solvent  of  some  vegetable  substances, 
and  in  making  some  of  the  salts.  Sometimes  it  is  applied 
externally,  in  preference  to  common  vinegar,  as^  a  discii- 
tient,  and  as  an  application  to  burns.  It  has  the  advantage, 
as  a  pharmaceutic  agent,  not  only  of  greater  purity,  but*of 
not  being  liable,  like  undistilled  vinegar,  to  spontaneous 
decomposition. 

Acidum  acetosum  forte.  Strong  Acetous  Acid.  Ed. 

Take  of  Dried  Sulphate  of  Iron,  one  pound  ;  Acetate 
of  Lead,  ten  ounces.  Rub  them  together.  Put  them  in¬ 
to  a  retort,  and  distil  from  sand  with  a  moderate  fire,  as 
'  long  as  any  acid  comes  over.” 

AciduiS  aceticum.  Acetic  Acid.  Dub. 

‘‘  Take  of  Acetate  of  Potash,  six  ounces  ;  Sulphuric  A- 
cid,  three  ounces.  Put  the  acid  into  a  tubulated  retort- 
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and  add  to  it  gradually,  and  in  different  portions,  the  ace¬ 
tate  of  potash,  allowing  the  mixture  to  cool  after  every  ad¬ 
dition  j  then  distil  the  acid  with  a  moderate  heat,  until  the 

1  / 

residuum  is  dry.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  to 
that  of  distilled  water  as  ]070  to  1000.” 

These  are  two  processes  for  obtaining  acetic  acid  in  a 
concentrated  state.  Others  have  been  likewise  employed  ; 
one  giving  a  stronger  acid  than  either  of  them  has  been  long 
in  use,  and  had  a  place  in  the  former  edition  of  the  London. 
Pharmacopoeia.  It  consists  in  exposing  verdigrease,  which 
is  a  subacetate  of  copper,  well  dried,  to  a  heat  gradually 
raised,  and  purifying  the  acid  which  distils  over  by  a  se¬ 
cond  distillation  ;  the  high  temperature  in  this  process  ex¬ 
pelling  the  acetic  acid  from  the  metallic  salt.  In  the  first 
of  the  above  processes,  that  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmaco¬ 
poeia,  the  expulsion  of  the  acetic  acid  from  the  acetate  of 
lead  is  favoured  by  the  affinity  exerted  to  the  oxide  of  lead 
by  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  sulphate  of  iron ;  and  as  these 
salts  are  dried,  or  contain  little  wa4;er  of  crystallization,  the 
acid  is  supposed  to  be  obtained  in  a  concentrated  state. 
In  the  process  given  by  the  Dublin  College,  the  sulphuric 
acid  combines  with  the  potash  of  the  acetate  of  potash, 
and  disengages  the  acetic  acid.  This  distils  over  ;  and  as 
the  acetate  of  potash  contains  little  water,  and  the  water  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  must  be  in  part  retained  by  the  affinity 
exerted  to  it  by  the  sulphate  of  potash,  the  acetic  acid  is 
obtained  in  a  concentrated  form. 

Chemists  had  observed  some  difference  of  properties  be¬ 
tween  acetic  acid  obtained  from  the  decomposition  of  ver¬ 
digrease  by  heat,  radical  vinegar  as  it  was  named,  and  the 

I 

acid  of  vinegar  purified  by  distillation  and  concentrated 
by  freezing,  or  obtained  in  a  concentrated  state  by  the  de- 
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composition  of  an  acetate  having  an  alkaline  or  earthy 
base.  They  were  therefore  regarded  as  chemically  differ¬ 
ent  ;  the  one,  tliat  obtained  from  the  metallic  salt,  was 
believed  to  be  more  highly  oxygenated,  in  consequence  of 
receiving  oxygen  from  the  metallic  oxide,  and  was  named 
Acetic  Acid ;  while  the  other  was  named  Acetous  Acid. 
At  a  later  period,  it  was  supposed  that  they  differed  rather 
in  the  proportion  of  carbon  existing  in  their  base.  But 
the  experiments,  first  of  Adet,  and  since  of  Darracq,  have 
proved,  that  they  differ  merely  in  degree  of  concentration, 
(that  expelled  from  the  metallic  salt  by  heat  being  strong¬ 
est),  and  sometimes  in  a  small  quantity  of  extractive  mat¬ 
ter  adhering  to  the  acid  concentrated  by  freezing.  When 
freed  from  this,  and  when  brought  to  the  same  specific  gra¬ 
vity  by  diluting  the  stronger,  they  have  the  same  proper¬ 
ties,  display  the  same  affinities,  and  afford  the  same  pro¬ 
ducts  by  analysis.  There  is  therefore  only  one  acid,  the 
Acetic,  and  the  name  Acetous  is  not  properly  applied. 

The  process  of  the  Edinburgh  College  affords  an  acid 
not  so  highly  concentrated,  and  therefore  not  ,so  pungent 
as  that  in  which  it  is  procured  by  exposing  verdigrease  to 
heat :  it  is  also  liable  to  be  empyreumatic.  That  procured 
by  the  process  of  the  Dublin  College  is  stronger  ;  it  is  also 
more  fra<j;rant :  it  has  the  advantage  of  not  bein^  liable 
to  be  contaminated  by  any  metallic  impregnation  f  and  it 
is  free  from  sulphurous  acid,  with  a  portion  of  which  the 
other  is  sometimes  impregnated.  A  process,  which  would 
afford  it  equally  pure,  and  probably  stronger,  would  be  to 

I 

decompose  the  solid  acetate  of  lime  by  sulphuric  acid,  as 

the  sulphate  of  lime,  which  would  be  formed,  would  retain 

» 

the  water  in  consequence  of  its  strong  affinity  to  it :  or 
the  acid  may  be  brought  to  the  highest  state  of  concen¬ 
tration  j  by  distilling  it  from  dry  muriate  of  lime. 

Acetic  acid,  in  its  concentrated  state, -has  a  fragrani. 
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and^  at  the  same  time,  very  sharp  penetrating  odour  5  its 
taste  is  extremely  sour  and  pungent,  and  it  it  so  acrid  as 
to  inflame  the  skin.  It  is  highly  volatile,  evaporating  at 
the  common  temperature  of  the  atmosphere :  it  is  also  in- 
flammable,  and  kindles  when  a  burning  body  is  approached 
to  its  vapour.  It  exerts  the  agencies  of  a  powerful  acid, 
and  it  has  a  peculiar  action  on  several  of  the  proximate 
principles  of  vegetables,  whence  it  can  be  applied  to  phar¬ 
maceutical  purposes, — dissolving  them,  without  decom¬ 
posing  them,  or  materially  altering  their  properties.  It 
thus  dissolves  resins,  gum-resins,  camphor,  and  essential 
oils.  It  is  employed  medicinally,  principally  as  a  stimu¬ 
lating  perfume  in  languor  or  faintness,^ or  to  obviate  the 
'  unpleasant  smell  of  confined  or  corrupted  air.  The  com¬ 
bination  of  it  with  camphor  is  used  for  this  purpose,  as 
has  been  noticed  under  the  chapter  of  medicated  vinegars ; 
the  camphor  being  dissolved  in  the  strong  acid.  Aro¬ 
matic  Spirit  of  Vinegar  is  a  preparation  of  a  similar  kind, 
rather  more  fragrant  and  more  pungent. 

Acidum  benzoicum.'  Benzoic  Acid.  Ed. 

‘‘  Take  of  Benzoin,  twenty-four  ounces;  of  Carbonate 
of  Soda,  eight  ounces  ;  AVater,  sixteen  pounds.  Boil  the 
benzoin,  rubbed  with  the  carbonate,  in  water  for  an  hour, 
stirring  them  constantly,  and  strain.  Boil  the  residual 
balsam  in  other  six  pounds  of  water,  and  strain.  Mix  this 
when  strained  with  lhe  former  liquor,  and  evaporatfe  until 
two  pounds  remain.  Strain  again,  and  drop  into  the  li¬ 
quor,  as  long  as  there  is  any  precipitation,  diluted  sulphu¬ 
ric  acid.  Dissolve  the  precipitated  benzoic  acid  in  boiling 
water.  Strain  the  liquor  while  hot,  through  linen,  and 
put  it  aside,  that  crystals  may  form.  These  crystals  being 
collected,  and  washed  with  cold  water,  dry  and  preserve 
them,”  ; 
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Acidum  benzoicum.  Benzoic  Acid.  Lond. 

Take  of  Benzoin,  a  pound  and  a  half  j  Newly  Prepa¬ 
red  Lime,  four  ounces ;  Water,  a  gallon  and  a  half ;  Mu¬ 
riatic  Acid,  four  fluidounces.  Rub  the  benzoin  with  the 
lime ;  then  boil  for  half  an  hour  in  a  gallon  of  water,  stir¬ 
ring  constantly  with  a  rorl,  and  strain  the  liquor,  when  cold. 
Boil  what  remains  in  four  pints  of  water,  and  pour  off’  the 
liquor,  as  before.  Boil  down  these  liquors  mixed  toge¬ 
ther  to  half  the  quantity,  then  strain  through  paper,  and 
drop  in  gradually  muriatic  acid,  till  there  is  no  farther 
precipitation.  Lastly,  having  poured  off*  the  liquor,  dry 
the  powder  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  put  it  into  a  proper 
vessel  placed  in  sand  5  then  sublime  the  benzoic  acid  with 
a  gentle  heat.” 

Acidum  benzoicum.  Benzoic  Acid.  Dub. , 

Take  of  Benzoin,  any  quantity.  Melt  it  in  a  retort, 

with  a  wide  neck,  to  which  adapt  a  receiver  without  luting 

it,  and  sublime.  Let  the  sublimed  matter  be  occasionally 

•* 

removed  from  the  neck  of  the  retort,  that  it  may  not  con¬ 
dense  in  too  large  quantity.  This,  if  it  is  stained  with 
oil,  press  wrapt  in  bibulous  paper,  to  separate  the  oil,  and 
again  sublime.” 

Benzoic  acid  seems  to  exist,  fully  formed,  in  benzoin, 
and  hence,  being  volatile,  is  easily  expelled  by  heat.  This 
method,  still  retained  by  the  Dublin  College,  is  the  one 
by  which  it  used  to  be  obtained.  Scheele  proposed  as 
more  economical,  the  process  which  has  a  place  in  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  and  of  which  that  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Pharmacopoeia  is  the  same  with  some  slight  modi¬ 
fications.  In  the  one,  that  given  by  the  Edinburgh  Col¬ 
lege,  the  acid  of  the  benzoin  combines  with  the  soda  of  the 
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carbonate  of  soda,  forming  a  soluble  salt  *,  the  sulphuric 
<icid  when  added  combines  with  the  soda,  and  the  benzoic 
acid,  being  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  is  precipitated. 

In  the  other,  that  given  by  the  London  College,  the  ben¬ 
zoic  acid  combines  with  the  lime,  and  forms  a  soluble  salt ; 
this  cannot  properly  be  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  as 
the  sulphate  of  lime,  being  sparingly  soluble,  would  be 
mingled  by  precipitation  with  the  benzoic  acid ;  muriatic 
acid,  therefore,  is  added,  which  combines  wdth  the  lime ; 
the  muriate  of  lime  remains  dissolved,  and  the  benzoic 
acid  is  thrown  down. 

The  quantity  of  benzoic  acid  obtained  by  sublimation  is 

/ 

greater  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  other  methods,  the 
product,  according  to  Mr  Brande’s  experiments,  amount¬ 
ing  to  two  ounces  from  a  pound  of  benzoin,  while,  by 
the  others,  it  is  equal  only  to  about  one  ounce  and  six 
drachms.  But  there  is  a  difficulty  in  conducting  the  pro¬ 
cess  by  sublimation,  from  a  portion  of  the  oily  matter  of 
the  benzoin  being  liable  to  rise  with  the  acid  in  vapour, 
and  communicating  to  it  a  brown  tinge.  By  managing 
the  heat  with  due  precaution,  and  ' changing  the  receiver 
towards  the  end  of  the  sublimation,  this  may  be  avoided, 
at  least  so  far  as  to  obtain  a  pure  product,  nearly  equal  in 
quantity  to  that  from  the  other  methods  ;  and  as  the  sub¬ 
limed  acid'  is  more  white  and  brilliant  thanThe  precipita¬ 
ted  acid,  even  when  the  latter  is  dissolved  and  crystallized, 
this  method  is  still  followed  by  the  practical  chemist,  and 
is  even  more  economical  than  the  others.  The  Lefedon  ' 
College  give  the  precipitated  acid  the  same  brilliant  ap¬ 
pearance  by  sublimation. 

Benzoic  acid  is  in  slender  needle-like  crystals,  ordn  soft 
flakes,  of  a  white  colour  and  silky  lustre ;  its  taste  is  pun¬ 
gent  and  acidulous,  its  odour  aromatic  5  this  odour,  how- 
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ever,  appears  to  arise  from  a  minute  portion  of  oily  mat¬ 
ter  adhering  to  it,  as  by  dissolving  the  acid  in  alkohol, 
and  precipitating  it  by  water,  it  is  obtained  nearly  inodo-* 
rous.  It  is  volatile  and  inflammable,  is  scarcely  soluble  in 
cold  water,  but  is  dissolved  abundantly  by  hot  water,  and 
is  also  soluble  in  alkohol.  It  has  been  regarded  as  a  sti¬ 
mulating  expectorant,  but  is  totally  destitute  of  medicinal 
efficacy,  and  the  sole  consumption  of  it  is  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  paregoric  elixirs  of  the  Pharmacopoeias,  in 
which  it  has  long  been  an  ingredient,  and  from  custom  is 
still  retained. 


Acidum  citricum.  Citric  Acid.  Lond. 

‘‘  Take  of  Lemon  Juice,  a  pint;  Prepared  Chalk,  an 
ounce ;  or  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient  to  saturate  the 
'  juice;  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid,  nine  fluidouiices.  Add  the 
chalk  to  the  lemon  juice  heated,  and  mix  them  ;  then  pour 
off  the  liquor.  Wash  the  citrate  of  lime  which  remains 
with  water,  frequently  added ;  then  dry  it.  To  the  dried 
powder  add  the  diluted  sulphuric  acid  ;  boil  for  ten  mi¬ 
nutes  ;  express  the  liquor  strongly  through  linen,  and  strain 
through  paper.  Evaporate  the  strained  liquor  so  far,  that 
on  cooling,  crystals  shall  form.  To  obtain,  these  crystals 
pure  dissolve  them  in  water  a  second  and  third  time ;  strain 
the  solution  each  time  ;  evaporate,  and  put  it  aside  to  crys¬ 
tallize.” 

V 

The  juice  of  the  lemon  consists  principally  of  citric  acid, 
from  which,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  abstract  the  mucila¬ 
ginous  and  extractive  matter,  so  as  to  render  it  capable  of 
being  preserved.  Hence  the  process  of  obtaining  the  acid 
in  a  pure  crystallized  form,  originally  proposed  by  Scheele, 
has  been  introduced  into  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  The 
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iimej  of  the  carbonate  ef  lime  added  to  the  lemon  juicej 
combines  with  the  citric  acid,  and  forms  citrate  of  lime, 
which,  being  insoluble,  is  precipitated ;  the  precipitate  is 
washed  to  carry  off  the  adhering  vegetable  matter,  and  is 
submitted  to  the  action  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  :  the  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  combines  with  the  lime,  and  disengages  the  ci-  - 
trie  acid  ;  this,  dissolved  by  the  water,  is  pressed  out  from 
the  sulphate  of  lime,  and  by  the  evaporation  of  the  solu-- 
tion  is  brought  to  crystallize.  The  crystals  are  at  first  of  a 
brownish  tinge,  from  the  re-action,  it  has  been  supposed, 

of  the  sulphuric  on  the  citric  acid.  By  a  second  or  third 

\ 

solution  and  crystallization  they  are  obtained  colourless,  or 
white.  A  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  Scheele  found 
to  be  useful ;  and  its  operation,  as  Dize  has  remarked, 
consists  in  decomposing  a  little  mucilage  or  extractive  mat¬ 
ter,  which  adheres  to  the  citric  acid,  and  opposes  its  crys¬ 
tallization.  It  remains  in  the  residual  liquor  without  ren¬ 
dering  the  crystals  impure. 

Citric  acid  crystallizes  in  rhomboidal  prisms;  it  is  easily 
soluble  in  water,  has  a  taste  extremely  sour,  and  reddens 
deeply  the  vegetable  colours.  In  its  solid  state  it  remains 
unchanged,  and  even  in  solution  is  not  very  liable  to  spon¬ 
taneous  decomposition.  It  is  used,  as  has  already  been  re¬ 
marked,  as  a  refrigerant.  A  grateful  lemonade  is  prepared  ^ 
from  it,  by  dissolving  30  or  40  grains  in  a  pint  of  water, 
wdth  the  addition  of  a  little  sugar,  an  agreeable  flavour  being 
communicated  by  a  little  dried  lemon-peel  having  been  in¬ 
fused  in  the  water,  or  a  powder  formed  by  rubbing  sugar 
on  the  fresh  lemon  being  dissolved  in  it.  It  is  used,  too, 
in  forming  the  common  effervescing  draught,  being  mixed 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  water  added.  Whether  it  acts 
with  equal  certainty  with  the  recent  juice,  as  a  remedy  in 
*  scurvy,  remains  to  be  ascertained. 
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Acidum  muriaticum.  Muriatic  Acid.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  Muriate  of  Soda,  two  pounds ;  Sulpliuric 
Acid,  sixteen  ounces;  Water,  one  pound.  First  expose 
the  muriate  of  soda  in  a  pot  to  a  red  heat  for  a  short  time ; 
when  cold  put  it  into  a  retort.  Then  pour  the  acid,  mixed 
with  the  water,  and  cold,  on  the  muriate  of  soda.  Distil 
from  a  sand-bath  with  a  moderate  fire,  as  long  as  any  acid 
comes  over.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  acid  is  to  that  of 
distilled  water  as  1170  to  1000.” 

Acidum  muriaticum.  Muriatic  Acid.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Dried  Muriate  of  Soda,  two  pounds ;  of  Sul“ 
phuric  Acid,  twenty  ounces  by  weight ;  of  Distilled  Wa¬ 
ter,  a  pint  and  a  half.  Mix  the  acid  with  half  a  pound  of 
'  the  water  in  a  glass  retort,  and  add  to  these  when  cold  the 
muriate  of  soda.  Pour  what  remains  of  the  water  into  a 
receiver ;  then  a  retort  being  adapted  to  it,  transmit  into 
this  water  the  muriatic  acid  distilled  front  a  sand-bath, 
with  a  heat  gradually  increased,  until  the  retort  become 
red.  The  specific  gravity  of  muriatic  acid  is  to  the  speci¬ 
fic  gravity  of  distilled  water  as  1.60  to  1.000.  If  into  a 
fluidounce  of  it,  diluted  with  water,  a  piece  of  marble  be 
thrown,  220  grains  ought  to  be  dissolved.” 

Acidum  muriaticum.  Muriatic  Acid.  Dub. 

Take  of  Dried  Muriate  of  Soda,  Sulphuric  Acid,  Wa¬ 
ter,  of  each  six  pounds.  Add  the  acid  diluted  with  the 
water,  after  it  has  become  cold,  to  the  muriate  put  into  a 
glass  retort ;  then  distil  to  dryness.  The  specific  gravity 
of  thife  acid  is  to  that  of  distilled  water  as  1170  to  1000.” 

In  these  processes  the  sulphuric  acid  combines  with  the 
soda  of  the  muriate  of  soda,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
heat  applied,  disengages  the  muriatic  acid  gas,  which  is 
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condensed  partly  by  the  water  volatilized  with  it,  and  part¬ 
ly  by  the  water  in  the  receivers. 

The  principal  difference  in  the  process  in  the  different 
Pharmacopoeias,  is  with  regard  to  the  proportions  of  the  in¬ 
gredients.  It  would  require  comparative  experiments  to 
determine  which 'is  the  best  proportion:  in  the  formula  of 
the  Edinburgh  College,  the  proportion  of  acid  is  too  small, 
chemists  having  been  formerly  led  into  error  in  cases  simi¬ 
lar  to  this,  by  supposing,  that  in  decomposing  a  compound 
salt  by  an  acid,  there  is  no  advantage  in  adding  more  of 
the  decomposing  acid  than  is  necessary  to  neutralize  the 
quantity  of  base  which  the  portion  of  salt  operated  on  con¬ 
tains.  The  quantity,  however,  is  not  even  sufficient  for 
this ;  and,  I  have  accordingly  observed,  in  performing  the 
process  according  to  the  formula  of  the  Edinburgh  Col¬ 
lege,  that  a  portion  of  undecomposed  muriate  of  soda  al-^ 
w'ays  exists  in  the  residual  mass.  The  precise  quantity  that 
is  required  for  the  neutralization  of  the  soda  is  20  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  to  24  of  the  muriate  of  soda ;  this  proportion 
is  ordered  in  the  late  edition  of  the  London  Pharmaco- 

I 

pceia ;  that  in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  is  more  than  the 
due  proportion.  It  is  sufficiently  established,  however, 
that  in  cases  of  this  kind,  the  product  is  increased  by  em¬ 
ploying  more  of  the  decomposing  agent  than  is  strictly  ne¬ 
cessary  to  neutralize  the  ingredient  with  which  it  combines ; 
and  that  if  this  excess  be  not  employed,  a  portion  of  the 
compound  operated  on  remains  undecomposed.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable,  therefore,  that  this  last  proportion  is  not  much  diffe¬ 
rent  from  that  which  it  will  be  economical  to  use. 

With  regard  to  the  other  parts  of  the  process,  the  London 
College  order  too  large  a  proportion  of  w’ater,  and  hence 
the  acid  obtained  is  rather  too  much  diluted.  The  direc¬ 
tion,  that  the  sulphuric  acid  be  diluted  only  with  a  por- 
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tion  of  the  water,  and  that  the  remaining  \yater  be  put  in¬ 
to  the  receiver,  is  proper,  both  as  abridging  the  distillation^, 
and  assisting  the  condensation  of  the  acid  gas.  An  appa¬ 
ratus,  on  the  construction  of  Woolfe’s,  is  sometimes  em¬ 
ployed,  but  is  unnecessary,  as  a  range  of  two  or  three  re¬ 
ceivers,  without  tubes  immersed  in  the  liquid  in  each,  is 
sufficient.  The  advantage  of  diluting  the  acid  with  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  water,  is,  that  the  rapid  effervescence  and  dis¬ 
engagement  of  gas  produced  by  the  action  of  the  concen¬ 
trated  acid  on  the  muriate  of  soda  is  prevented,  and  the 
process  is  rendered  more  manageable  :  it  is  much  more 
convenient,  however,  to  pour  the  acid  on  the  salt  in  the 
retort,  than  to  follow  the  reverse  mode  directed  by  the 
London  College.  The  salt  which  remains  in  the  retort  is 
-  extracted  by  pouring  water  on  it  when  cold,  its  solution 
being  favoured  by  the  excess  of  acid.  •  In  the  large  way 
the  distillation  is  sometimes  performed  from  an  iron-pot, 
connected  by  an  earthen  head  and  tube  with  a  range  of 
receivers,  the  fire  being  directly  applied,  and  then  the 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  directly  on  the  mu¬ 
riate  of  soda,  undiluted,  to  lessen  the  action  on  the  iron. 
But  the  acid  prepared  in  this  w^ay,  even  when  the  precau¬ 
tion  is  followed,  of  coating  the  inner  surface  of  the  pot,  is 
always  contaminated  with  this  metal.  The  yellow  colour 
which  it  usually  has,  is  not  always ,  however,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  iron,  but  is  derived  sometimes  from  a  little  ex¬ 
tractive  matter  adhering  to  the  sea  salt,  and  it  is  to  con¬ 
sume  this  that  the  salt  is  ordered,  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharma¬ 
copoeia,  to  be  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  an  operation  which 
would  otherwise  be  superfluous.  The  yellow  colour  may 
be  removed,  by  distilling  the  acid  a'second  time  from  a  lit¬ 
tle  muriate  of  soda.  To  the  test  of  the  strength  of  the  acid 
from  its  specific  gravity,  the  London  College  have  added. 
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that  a  fluidounce  of  it,  diluted  with  \yater,  dissolves 
grains  of  marble.  When  the  acid  is  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
1.17,  which  is  that  assigned  by  the  other  colleges,  it  dis¬ 
solves  about  240  grains. 

Muriatic  acid  exists  when  uncombined  in  the  elastic 
form,  and  is  incapable  of  condensation  by  any  cold  or  pres¬ 
sure  hitherto  applied  to  it.  But  it  is  rapidly  and  largely 
absorbed  by  water  j  the  water,  at  a  common  temperature, 
and  under  a  mean  pressure,  condensing  360  times  its  vo¬ 
lume.  When  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1.170,  it  contains 
about  22  of  acid,  and  78  of  water  ^  it  ^mits  pungent  va¬ 
pours  of  muriatic  acid  gas  on  exposure  to  the  air,  reddens 
deeply  the  vegetable  colours,  tastes  extremely  sour,  erodes 
immediately  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  and  exerts 
considerable  chemical  agencies.  The  acid,  however,  not 
yielding  oxygen  readily,  can  oxidate  inflammable  and  me¬ 
tallic  substances,  only  by  enabling  them,  by  a  resulting  af¬ 
finity,  to  attract  oxygen  from  the  water  with  which  it  is 
combined. 

,  Muriatic  acid  has  not  been  analysed,  those  substances 

which  decompose  other  acids  by  abstracting  oxygen  ha- 

* 

ving  no  effect  in  producing  its  decomposition.  Its  elements 
therefore  must  be  retained  in  union  by  a  powerful  affinity. 

Some  important  facts  have  been  established,  however, 
with  regard  to  its  constitution,  and  particularly  to  its  che¬ 
mical  relation  to  water.  Muriatic  acid  gas  had  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  real  acid,  or  at  least  to  contain  only  a  mi¬ 
nute  proportion  of  water.  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard  shew¬ 
ed,  that  it  contains  water  in  intimate  combination  equal 
to  one-fourth  of  its  weight.  Thus,  when  the  acid  gas  is 
transmitted  over  oxide  of  lead,  it  is  condensed  in  combina- 
tion  with  the  oxide,  and  a  portion  of  water  equal  to  this 
quantity  is  liberated.  Or  if  oxymuriatic  gas,  the  sub- 
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stance  formed  by  the  combination  of  muriatic  acid  and 
oxygen,  be  mingled  with  hydrogen  gas,  and  exposed  to  light 
to  favour  their  mutual  action,  muriatic  acid  gas  is  formed, 
the  oxygen  of  the  oxymuriatic  acid  combining  with  the  hy¬ 
drogen,  and  forming  water,  which  remains  in  combination 
with  the  acid  in  the  gaseous  form.  This  water  has  the  most 
important  influence  on  the  chemical  relations  of  the  acid, 
and,  in  particular,  by  its  affinity  to  it  favours  its  transition 
to  its  insulated  state,  and  is  even  essential  to  its  existence  in 
that  state.  No  compound,  of  the  real  acid  with  any  base, 
such  as  dry  muriate  of  potash  or  of  soda,  can  be  decom¬ 
posed  by  a  dry  acid,  even  when  the  most  powerful  heat  is 
applied  ;  but  if  a  little  water  is  introduced,  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  takes  place  with  facility,  and  muriatic  acid  gas  is  rapid- 
ly  disengaged.  For  the  same  reason,  oxymuriatic  acid  gas  is 
incapable  of  decomposition  if  water  be  excluded  ;  charcoal, 
for  example,  aided  by  the  most  intense  heat,  has  no  effect 
upon  it.  But  if  water  be  admitted,  even  the  weak  action 
of  solar  light  is  sufficient  to  expel  its  oxygen,  the  muriatic 
acid  receiving  that  portion  of  water  necessary  to  its  exis¬ 
tence  in  its  insulated  form.  Hence,  too,  in  all  cases  of  the 
action  of  muriatic  acid  on  inflammable  or  metallic  bases, 
the  base  receives  oxygen  from  the  water  present,  hydrogen 
is  disengaged,  and  the  oxide  formed  combines  with  the 
real  acid.  While  in  the  action  of  oxymuriatic  acid  on  the 
same  bases,  its  oxygen  combines  with  the  base,  and  the  oxi¬ 
dated  product  in  like  manner  combines  with  the  real  acid, 

*  forming  the  same  compound. 

In  these  results,  muriatic  acid  displays  relations  similar 
B  to  the  other  powerful  acids.  They  all  exert  to  water  a 
I  powerful  affinity,  contain  a  portion  of  it  in  intimate  combi- 
I  nation,  and  cannot  be  obtained  free  from  this  combined 
water  in  an  insulated  state.  The  only  peculiarities  with 
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regard  to  muriatic  acid,  are  its  not  being  capable  of  being 
decomposed  by  those  processes  which  affect  the  decompo¬ 
sition  of  the  other  acids,  and  its  combining  with  oxygen 
with  facility  ;  peculiarities  probably  arising  from  the  same 
cause,  the  powerful  affinity  of  its  base  to  oxygen. 

These  facts  have  been  explained,  however,  on  a  different 
hypothesis,  suggested  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard,  and 
supported  by  Sir  H,  Davy,  that  oxymuriatic  gas,  instead 
of  being  a  compound  of  muriatic  acid  and  oxygen,  is  a 
simple  substance,  and  that  muriatic  acid  is  a  compound  of 
it  with  hydrogen.'  According  to  this  doctrine,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  in  the  mutual  action  of  oxy¬ 
muriatic  gas  and  hydrogen,  is  a  simple  combination.  The 
substances  formed  by  the  action  of  oxymuriatic  gas,  or 
chlorine  as  it  has  been  named,  on  inflammable  or  metallic 
bases,  are  compounds  of  the  base  and  the  oxymuriatic  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  production  of  the  sariie  compounds,  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  muriatic  acid  on  these  bases,  is  conceived  to  arise 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  acid,  its  hydrogen  being 
disensa^red,  and  its  other  element  combininoj  with  the  base. 
The  w^ater  deposited  when  muriatic  acid  gas  acts  on  me¬ 
tallic  oxides  is  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  the  acid,  its  hydrogen  combining  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  oxide,  and  the  products,  however  analogous  to  me¬ 
tallic  salts,  are  not  saline  substances,  but  are  supposed  to 
be  compounds  of  the  metals  with  chlorine.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  oxymuriatic  acid  by  the  usual  process  is  ascribed 
to  the  oxygen  imparted  to  the  muriatic  acid  decomposing 
it,  by  combining  with  its’hydrogen,  forming  winter,  and  li¬ 
berating  the  chlorine  ;  and  the  disengagement  of  oxygen 
from  oxymuriatic  acid  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  de¬ 
composition  of  water,  the  hydrogen  of  which  unites  with 
the  chlorine  and  forms  muriatic  acid.  It  W'Ould  be  foreign 
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to  the  objects  of  this  work  to  enter  on  anj^  examination  of 
these  opinions.  The  common  doctrine  is  deduced  by  the 
strictest  reasoning  from  the  facts,  is  least  complicated,  and 
most  conformable  to  analogy  in  all  its  explanations :  the 
opposite  opinion  rests  on  no  conclusive  evidence,  and  seems 
in  a  great  measure  to  have  been  supported  on  mistaken 
views  of  what  constitutes  chemical  induction. 

Muriatic  acid  is  applied  to  few  medicinal  purposes.  It 
has  been  given  as  a  refrigerant  and  antiseptic  in  scarlatina, 
in  a  dose  of  10  or  15  drops  occasionally  :  in  the  same  dis¬ 
ease  it  is  used  largely  diluted  as  a  gargle.  As  a  refrige¬ 
rant  it  is  sometimes  prescribed  to  relieve  ardor  urinae  in 
gonorrhoea.  It  has  also  been  employed,  as  has  been  al¬ 
ready  stated,  as  a  lithontriptic ;  and  in  some  cases  of  cal¬ 
culus,  considerable  advantage  has  been  derived  from  it,  ' 
both  in  relieving  the  pain,  and  diminishing  the  sediment 
deposited  from  the  urine,  probably  in  consequence  of  its 
solvent  power  being  exerted  on  the  phosphate  of  ammonia 
and  magnesia,  or  the  phosphate  of  lime,  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  ingredients  of  urinary  calculi.  It  has  been  taken 
in  a  dose  of  from  20  to  30  drops.  From  its  chemical 
agency  it  is  employed  in  various  pharmaceutic  processes. 
In  the  state  of  gas  it  has  been  used  to  neutralize  contagious 
effluvia,  but  it  is  inferior  in  efficacy  to  nitric  or  oxymuria- 
tic  acid. 

A 

Acidum  muriaticum  dilutum.  Diluted  Muriatic  Acid. 

Dub. 

Take  of  Muriatic  Acid,  Distilled  Water,  each  one 
pound.  Mix  them.” 

This  is  a  formula  rather  superfluous,  as  muriatic  acid  is 
not  employed  medicinally,  and  requires  therefore  no  ad« 
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jostnient  to  render  its  exhibition  convenient ;  and  for  any 
pharmaceutic  process,  it  is  easy  to  order  its/lilution  to  the 
requisite  extent. 

AqUA  OXYMORIATICA  ET  AqUA  ALKALINA  OXYMURIATICA. 

Oxy muriatic  Water,  and  Alkaline  Oxymuriatic  Water. 

Dub. 

Take  of  Muriate  of  Soda  dried,  two  pounds ;  Man¬ 
ganese  in  powder,  one  pound  ;  Water,  Sulphuric  Acid, 
each  two  pounds.  Put  the  muriate  of  soda  and  the  man¬ 
ganese  mixed  together  into  a  matrass,  and  add  the  water ; 
then  by  a  convenient  apparatus  add  the  sulphuric  acid  gra¬ 
dually,  and  at  intervals ;  transmit  the  gas  which  is  disen¬ 
gaged  through  a  solution  of  four  ounces  of  subcarbonate 
of  potash,  in  twenty-nine  ounces  of  water.  Toward  the 
'  end  of  the  operation,  apply  a  moderate  heat  to  the  ma¬ 
trass.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  liquid  is  to  that  of  dis¬ 
tilled  water  as  1087  to  1000. 

The  Oxymuriatic  Water  is  prepared  by  transmitting 
the  superfluous  gas  of  the  above  process,  by  a  proper  ap¬ 
paratus,  through  a  pint  of  distilled  water.  The  specific 
gravity  of  this  liquor  is  to  that  of  distilled  water  as  1003 
to  1000.” 

N. 

When  muriate  of  soda,  black  oxide  of  manganese,  and 
sulphuric  acid  are  mingled  together,  the  sulphuric  acid 
combining  with  the  soda  disengages  the  muriatic  acid  5 
which,  by  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  of  manga- 
nese,  is  converted  into  oxymuriatic  acid,  and  assumes  the 
elastic  form  :  this  change,  according  to  the  common  doc¬ 
trine,  explained  under  the  preceding  process,  consisting  in 
the  combination  of  the  oxygen  and  the  muriatic  acid, 
w^hile,  according,  to  the  opposite  hypothesis,  it  is  owing  to 
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tile  decomposition  of  the  muriatic  acid,  the  hydrogen  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  one  of  its  elements  combining  with  the  oxy- 

1}  * 

gen  and  forming  water,  while  the  chlorine,  the  other  ele¬ 
ment,  is  liberated.  The  process  is  attended  v;ith  some  dif¬ 
ficulty.  If  the  sulphuric  acid  is  concentrated,  its  action  is 
too  rapid,  and  gives  rise  to  a  disengagement  of  gas  not 
easily  regulated ;  and  if  any  part  of  the  elastic  product  is 
forced  from  the  apparatus,  it  is  injurious  to  the  operator, 
from  its  highly  suffocating  odour.  It  is  proper  therefore 
to  use  the  acid  a  little  diluted,  and  after  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  operation,  to  favour  its  progress  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  moderate  heat.  The  proportions  of  the  ingre¬ 
dients  recommended  by  Vauquelin,  are  four  parts  of  mu¬ 
riate  of  soda,  one  of  oxide  of  manganese,  three  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  two  of  water.  When  the  combination,  either 
with  water,  or  with  an  alkaline  solution,  is  to  be  effected, 
it  is  proper  to  use  the  bottles  of  Woolfe,  so  as  to  transmit 
the  gas  through  the  liquid,  the  first  bottle  being  left  empty 
to  collect  a  little  common  muriatic  acid  that  distils  over, 
holding  oxide  of  manganese  dissolved.  ' 

Oxymuriatic  acid  exists  in  the  gaseous  form,  and  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  other  elastic  fluids  by  its  colour,  which  is 
yellowish-green.  It  has  an  intolerable  suffocating  odour. 
Water,  at  a  moderate  temperature,  absorbs  twice  its  vo¬ 
lume  of  it,  forming  a  liquid  of  a  yellowish  colour,  having 
the  same  odour,  and  a  harsh  styptic  taste.  The  acid  both 
in  its  gaseous  and  liquid  form  is  distinguished  by  its  power 
of  destroying  the  vegetable  colours. 

Oxymuriatic  gas  has  been  employed  to  neutralize  the  ^ 
agency  of  contagion,  and  change  the  noxious  constitution 
of  foul  or  corrupted  air.  This  application  of  it  will  be  no- 
;  ticed  under  its  history,  along  with  the  other  gases,  in  the 
I  appendix  to  this  volume.  In  its  pure  state,  the  oxymura- 
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tic  acid  is  not  applied  to  any  other  medicinal  use,  and  there 
is  therefore  scarcely  any  necessity  for  the  solution  of  it  in 
water,  which  has  received  a  place  in  the  Dublin  Pharma- 
eopoeia. 

The  salt  obtained  by  transmitting  the  oxymuriatic  acid 
gas  through  a  solution  of  potash,  and  named  the  Oxymu- 
riate  of  Potash,  it  has  already  been  remarked,  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  Materia  Medica,  and  has  been  employed  as 
an  antisyphilitic  remedy.  This  salt  is  not  strictly  an  oxy- 
muriate,  but  the  compound  of  an  acid  containing  still  more 
oxygen  than  the  oxymuratic  acid,  what  has  been  named 
the  Hyper-oxymuriatic  Acid.  When  the  oxymuriatic  gas 
is  introduced  into  the  alkaline  solution  sufficiently  concen¬ 
trated,  it  undergoes  a  singular  decomposition  :  one  portion 
of  it  returns  to  the  state  of  muriatic  acid,  and  combines 
with  part  of  the  alkaline  base ;  the  other  portion,  receiving 
the  oxygen  which  this  had  parted  with,  passes  to  the  state 
of  an  acid,  having  a  still  larger  proportion  of  oxygen  in  its 
composition  than  the  oxymuriatic  acid  has,  and  this 'com¬ 
bines  with  another  portion  of  the  alkali.  The  former  salt, 
the  muriate  of  potash,  remains  dissolved  ;  the  other,  being 
more  sparingly  soluble,  is  deposited  in  crystalline  plates. 
These  form  the  salt  named  Oxymuriate,  but  more  proper¬ 
ly  Plyper-oxy muriate  of  Potash,  (Hyper-oxymurias  Po- 
tassm.) 

These  combinations  are  much  influenced  by  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  the  alkaline  solution.  If  it  is  much  diluted,  the 
oxymuriatic  acid  is  absorbed  by  it,  and  remains  united  with 
the  water  and  the  alkali  without  decomposition ;  as  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  liquor  retaining  the  property  of  destroying 
the  vegetable  colours,— a  property  belonging  to  the  oxy¬ 
muriatic  acid,  but  not  to  the  hyper-oxymuriate  of  potash. 
It  is  only  when  the  action  of  the  alkali  on  the  acid  is  fa- 
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voured  by  concentration,  that  the  decomposition  takes 

place;  and  Berthollet  has  supposed,  even,  that  it  is  much 

determined  by  the  operation  of  crystallization  itself.  The 

alkaline  solution,  therefore,  into  which  the  oxymuriatic  acid 

% 

gas  is  transmitted,  ought  to  be  of  such  a  strength,  that  the 
.  hyper-oxyrauriate  will  be  formed  in  it,  and  crystallize 
spontaneously.  The  solution  ordered  by  the  Dublin  Col¬ 
lege  'appears  to  be  too  weak,  and  the  liquor  obtained  by 
their  process  probably  contains  much  of  the  oxymuriatic 
acid  undecomposed.  '  A  solution  of  the  proper  strength  is 
obtained  by  dissolving  sixteen  ounces  of  subcarbonate  of 
potash  in  four  pounds  of  water;  and  as  the  disengagement 
of  the  carbonic  acid,  by  the  action  of  the  oxymuriatic  acid, 
is  troublesome,  it  is  better  to  remove  it  by  previous  agita¬ 
tion  of  the  solution  wdth  eight  ounces  of  lime.  From  this  so¬ 
lution,  when  the  transmission  of  the  oxymuriatic  gas  is  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  sufficient  time,  the  hyper-oxymuriate  crystalli¬ 
zes  spontaneously,  and  the  quantity  of  crystallized  salt  ought 
not  to  be  increased  by  any  evaporation  of  the  liquor,  as  a 
portion  of  muriate  of  potash  might  crystallize  along  with 
it.  The  crystals  are  therefore  removed,  washed  with  a  little 
cold  w'ater,  and  dried.  And  wdien  the  salt  is  medicinally 
used,  it  ought  always  to  be  under  this  crystallized  form. 
The  solution  ordered  in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  must  be 
an  uncertain  preparation. 

Hyper-oxymuriate  of  potash  crystallizes  in  thin  quadran¬ 
gular  tables,  w'hite,  with  considerable  lustre.  Its  taste  is 
cool  and  penetrating.  It  dissolves  in  17  parts  of  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  and  in  5  of  boiling  water  :  is  fused  by  heat ;  and  by  a 
higher  heat  is  decomposed,  giving  out  very  pure  oxygen 
gas.  Prom  the  facility  with  which  it  parts  with  oxygen,  it 
acts  with  much  force  on  inflammable  bodies,  producing-,  by 
mere  trituration 'with  them,  or  percussion,  violent  deflagra¬ 
tions  or  detonations. 
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Its  medicinal  applications  have  been  already  pointed  out. 
When  nitric  acid  was  introduced  as  a  remedy  in  syphilis, 
the  theory  which  suggested  its  use,  that  it  operates  by  com¬ 
municating  oxygen  to  the  system,  led  to  the  employment 
of  hyper-oxy muriate  of  potash,  as  a  more  powerful  oxyge¬ 
nating -remedy.  It  was  given  in  a  dose  of  ten  grains  thrice 
a-day ;  and  from  the  cases  then  brought  forward,  appeared 
to  be  superior  even  to  nitric  acid  in  suspending  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  syphilis.  It  was  not  however  ultimately  established 
in  practice  *,  and  as  no  great  advantage  appears  to  be  deri¬ 
ved  from  it  as  an  auxiliary  to  mercury,  it  is*  now  seldom 
prescribed. 

I 

Acidum  nitrosum.  Nitrous  Acid.  Ed. 

Take  of  Nitrate  of  Potash  bruised,  two  pounds  ;  Sul¬ 
phuric  Acid,  sixteen  ounces.  The  nitrate  of  potash  being 
put  into  a  glass  retort,  pour  upon  it  the  sulphuric  acid, 
and  distil  from  a  sand-bath  with  a  fire  gradually  raised, 
until  the'  iron  pot  is  at  an  obscure  red  heat.  The  specific 
gravity  of  this  acid  is  to  that  of  distilled  water  as  1550  t® 
1000.” 

Acidum  nitrosum.  Nitrous  Acid.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Nitrate  ofTotash,  six  pounds  ;  Sulphuric  A- 
cid,  four  pounds.  Mix  and  distil  to  dryness.  The  speci¬ 
fic  gravity  of  this  acid  is  to  that  of  distilled  water  as' 1500 
to  1000.” 

In  this  process  the  sulphuric  acid  combines  with  the  po¬ 
tash,  and  disengages  the  nitric  acid.  The  latter  acid, 
however,,  suffers  a  partial  decomposition  during  the  distil¬ 
lation,  principally  from  the  effect  of  the  heat,  and  partly 
probably  from  the  relation  of  the  acid  to  water.  Nitric 
acid  retains  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  in  intimate 
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combination,  and  it  cannot  be  obtained  without  this  wa- 

f 

ter  in  an  insulated  state.  As  it  exists  in  nitre,  it  is  part¬ 
ly  deprived  of  this,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  employed  to 
disengage  it  docs  not  appear  to  be  capable  of  affording 
that  portion  of  water  necessary  to  preserve  the  constitu¬ 
tion*  of  the  nitric  acid.  When  heat  is  applied,  therefore, 
so  as  to  disengage  the  latter  acid,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
partially  decomposed  ;  it  loses  a  part  of  its  oxygen,  and  a 
quantity  of  ^nitric  oxide  gas  is  formed  j  this  is  absorbed  by 
the  portion  of  nitric  acid  not  decomposed,  and  forms  the 
nitrous  acid,  which  is  of  a  yellow  or  Ved  colour,  more  or 
less  so,  according  as  it  is  more  largely  impregnated  with 
nitric  oxide,  and  according,  therefore,  to  the  degree  of 
heat  employed  in  the  distillation.  This  decomposition 
takes  place  principally  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation, 
when  the  heat  is  high,  and  the  water  of  the  materials  has 
been  in  a  great  measure  volatilized,  and  the  acid,  there¬ 
fore,  is  of  a  deeper  colour,  and  more  fuming,  as  the  distil¬ 
lation  has  been  continued  longer.  The  proportion  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  requisite  to  neutralize  the  potash  of  the  nitrate 
of  potash  is  about  half  the  weight  of  the  salt ;  but  a  larger 
quantity  is  ordered  in  both  the  Pharmacopoeias,  and  is 
found  useful  in  practice,  partly  as  Tendering  the  decompo¬ 
sition  more  complete,  and  partly  probably  by  preserving 
the  constitution  of  the  nitric  acid  by  affording  v/ater.  The 
residuum  is  therefore  sulphate  of  potash,  with  an  excess  of 
acid.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  acid  is  stated  too  high 
by  the  Edinburgh  College ;  the  coloured,  or  what  is  strict¬ 
ly  named  Nitrous  Acid,  being  not  easily  procured  of  a 
greater  specific  gravity  than  1.52.  It  sometimes  contains 
minute  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid  and  muriatic  acid ;  the 
first  is  detected  by  adding  muriate  of  barytes  to  the  acid 
diluted  with  five  parts  of  distilled  water,  sulphate  of  bary- 
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tes  being  formed  ;  the  other  is  detected  by  nitrate  of  sil¬ 
ver,  muriate  of  silver  being  precipitated.  When  not  in¬ 
tentionally  added,  however,  these  acids  are  never  present 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  render  it  unfit  for  medicinal  or 
pharmaceutical  use. 

Nitrous  acid  is  extensively  employed  as  a  pharmaceutic 
agent :  from  the  facility  with  which  it  parts  with  oxygen, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  important,  particularly  in  oxidating 
and  dissolving  the  metals.  Its  powers  as  a  tonic  and  an¬ 
tisyphilitic  remedy  have  been  already  considered  ;  though, 
when  it  i§  internally'administered,  it  is  necessarily  given 
in  the  state  of  nitric  acid,  being  brought  to  this  state  by 
dilution  with  water.  In  the  state  of  vapour,  it  has  been 
employed  under  the  form  of  fumigation  to  destroy  conta¬ 
gion  ;  the  due  proportion  of  nitre  and  sulphuric  acid  be¬ 
ing  mingled  together  in  small  earthen  cups,  which  are  put 
in  warm  sand,  and  placed  in  the  apartment  designed  to  be 
fumigated,  and,  though  inferior  to  oxymuriatic  acid  in 
power,  it  has  the  advantage  that  it  can  be  applied  without 
requiring  the  removal  of  the  sick. 


Acidum  nitricum.  Nitric  Acid.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  Nitrous  Acid,  any  quantity.  Put  it  into  a  re¬ 
tort,  and  a  receiver  being  adapted,  apply  a  very  gentle 
heat  until  the  reddest  part  shall  have  passed  over,  and  the 
acid  which  remains  in  the  retort  shall  have  become  nitric 
acid.” 

Acidum  nitricum.  Nitric  Acid.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Nitrate  of  Potash  dried,  Sulphuric  Acid,  each 
two  pounds.  Mix  them  in  a  glass  retort  ;  then  distil  the 
nitric  acid  with  the  heat  of  a  sand-bath,  until  red  vapours 
are  produced.  Lastly,  having  poured  the  distilled  acid  on 
an  ounce  of  dried  nitrate  of  potash,  distil  it  again  in  a  si- 
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milar  manner.  The  specific  gravity  of  nitric  acid  is  to 
that  of  distilled  water  as  1500  to  1000.  If  a  piece  of  mar¬ 
ble  be  put  into  a  fliiidounce  of  it  diluted  with  water,  one 
ounce  ought  to  be  dissolved.” 

The  process  given  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  is 
that  which  has  been  usually  followed  by  chemists  to  convert 
nitrous  into  nitric  acid.  Nitrous  acid  is  nitric  acid  holding 
dissolved  a  portion  of  nitric  oxide  gas:  when  heat  is  applied, 
the  nitric  oxide  being  more  disposed  than  the  acid  to  as¬ 
sume  the  elastic  form,  the  affinity  by  which  it  is  retained  in 
combination  with  it  is  weakened,  and  it  is  disengaged  :  this 
affinity,  however,  so  far  continues  to  operate,  that  the  gas 
carries  a  portion  of  the  acid  along  with  it,  and  it  rises  there¬ 
fore  in  the  state  of  very  deep  coloured  nitrous  acid  vapour. 
The  process  is  thus  so  far  attended  with  loss,  but  this  may 
be  obviated  by  condensing  the  nitrous  acid  vapour,  by  a 
portion  of  water  put  in  the  receiver,  by  which  a  diluted 
acid  will  be  obtained.  The  heat  ought  to  be  applied  by  a 
water-bath,  this  being  sufficiently  high  to  expel  the  nitric 
oxide  gas,  and  being  not  so  high  as  to  produce  decompo^ 
sition  of  the  acid.  i 

It  is  difficult,  however,  by  this  method,  to  obtain  perfect 
nitric  acid  j  that  is,  the  acid  altogether  colourless  ;  the  last 
portion  of  nitric  oxide,  communicating  a  pale  straw  colour, 
is  retained  by  such  an  affinity,  and  the  volatility  of  the  acid 
in  this  state  approaches  so  nearly  to  that  of  nitric  acid,  that 
the  whole  distils  over.  A  more  perfect  process  to  obtain 
colourless  nitric  acid,  is  to  distil  the  nitrous  acid  from  a  lit¬ 
tle  black  oxide  of  manganese,  which  yields  oxygen  to  the 
nitric  oxide. 

The  process  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  is  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind.  From  the  large  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  em- 
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ployed  to  decompose  the  nitre,  the  acid  is  obtained  by  the 
first  distillation  more  nearly  in  the  state  of  nitric.  The  ope¬ 
ration  of  this  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  preventing  the 
partial  decomposition  which  would  form  nitrous  acid,  pro¬ 
bably  depends  on  two  circumstances :  one,  that  from  the 
quantity  adding  to  the  force  of  the  affinity  it  exerts  to  the 
potash  of  the  nitre,  less  heat  is  required  to  effect  the  decom¬ 
position,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  nitric  acid  is  brought 
over, before  it  is  necessary,  in  continuing  the  distillation,  to 
raise  the  temperature  so  high  as  to  evolve  nitric  oxide ;  the 
other,  that  the  water  of  this  excess  of  acid  is  volatilized  in 
the  progress  of  the  distillation,  and  contributes  to  preserve 
the  constitution  of  the  nitric  acid  in  the  manner  which  has 

I  _ 

been  explained  under  the  preceding  process.  The  influence 
of  the  latter  circumstance  is  very  well  shewn  by  the  fact, 
that  the  product,  instead  of  being  superior  in  specific  gra¬ 
vity  to  nitrous  acid,  as  concentrated  nitric  acid  is,  is  infe¬ 
rior,  being,  as  stated  in  a  report  made  to  the  College  on 
the  products  of  this  process  from  different  proportions  of 
the  materials,  1.50,  while  the  nitrous  acid  obtained  from  6  of 
nitre  and  3  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  stated  as  having  been  ob¬ 
tained  at  1.53.  The  weight  too  of  the  former,  from  a  gi¬ 
ven  quantity  of  nitre,  amounted  to  four,  that  of  the  latter 
only  to  three.  The  relative  value  of  the  two  is  expressed 
by  the  quantity  of  marble  they  dissolve,  that  of  the  nitrous 
being  stated  at  twenty-one,  that  of  the  nitric  twenty-nine. 
This  expresses  probably,  (for  they  are  not  stated  in  a  very 
distinct  manner),  not  the  relative  strengths  of  equal  weights 
of  the  two,  but  the  relative  strength  of  the  entire  products 
from  a  given  weight  of  nitre ;  for  were  the  former  the  mean¬ 
ing,  an  acid  of  low  specific  gravity  would  be  represented  as 
stronger  than  one  of  higher  specific  gravity.  It  will  thus 
follow,  that  though  a  larger  quantity  of  acid  is  obtained 
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from  the  materials,  by  the  mode  of  conducting  the  process 
in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  the  acid  itself  is  not  in  its 
concentrated  state.  The  drying  of  the  nitre  as  ordered  by 
the  London  College  is  altogether  superfluous,  and  so  far 
as  it  has  any  effect  counteracts  the  object  of  the  process, 
by  favouring  the  decomposition  of  the  nitric  acid.  The 
second  distillation  is  likewise  unnecessary.  The  process  is 
so  imperfect  in  affording  an  acid  which  is  properly  nitric, 
that  it  ought  to  be  discarded,  though  it  may  be  economi¬ 
cal  in  affording  an  acid  of  inferior  strength. 

O  O 

Nitric  acid  is  applied  to  the  same  purposes  as  nitrous 
acid.  Medicinally  they  must  be  the  same,  as  the  nitrous, 
by  the  dilution  necessary  for  its  administration,  is  convert¬ 
ed  into  the  nitric.  And  in  their  chemical  agencies,  and 
therefore  in  their  pharmaceutic  applications,  they  are  pre» 
cisely  alike. 

Acidum  nitrosum  dilutum.  Diluted  Nitrous  Acid.  Ed. 

Dub. 

‘‘  Take  of  Nitrous  Acid,  Water,  equal  weights.  Mix 
them,  avoiding  the  noxious  vapours.” — The  same  piopor- 
tions  are  ordered  by  the  Dublin  College. 

Acidum  nitricum  dilutum.  Diluted  Nitric  Acid.  Lond. 

‘‘  Take  of  Nitric  Acid,  a  fluidounce ;  of  Distilled  Wa¬ 
ter,  nine  fluidounces.  Mix  them.” 

In  combining  nitrous  acid  with  water,  the  greater  part 
of  the  nitric  oxide  gas,  if  it  is  highly  charged  with  it,  is 
disengaged  with  effervescence  ;  if  less  is  present,  it  is  re¬ 
tained  and  converted  into  nitric  acid  by  the  oxygen  held 
loosely  dissolved  by  the  water.  This,  therefore,  is  diluted 
nitric  acid.  It  is  employed  in  a  number  of  the  chemical 
processes  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  is  convenient,  in  par- 
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ticular,  for  the  solution  of  metals,  being  of  that  strength 
at  which  its  uction  upon  them  is  not  too  rapid.  The  di¬ 
luted  nitric  acid  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  is  too  weak 
for  this;  it  can  only  be  intended  for  internal  administration; 
and  as  for  this  purpose  it  will  require  still  farther  dilution, 
the  proportion  might  be  left  to  be  regulated  by  extempora¬ 
neous  prescription.  The  deviation  from  the  proportions  in 
the  other  Pharmacopoeias  is  therefore  without  any  adequate 
reason  or  advantage,  and  may  sometimes  lead  to  dangerous 
consequences  in  medical  prescriptions. 


Acidum  sulphuricum  bilutum.  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid. 
Ed. 

Take  of  Sulphuric  Acid,  one  part ;  Water,  seven  parts. 
Mix  them.” 

Acidum  sulphuricum  dilutum.  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid. 
Dub. 

Take  of  Sulphuric  Acid,  two  ounces;  Distilled  Wa¬ 
ter,  fourteen  ounces.  Having  mixed  them  gradually,  put 
aside  that  they  may  cool  ;  then  pour  off  the  clear  liquor. 
The  specific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  to  that  of  distilled  wa¬ 
ter  as  1090  to  1000.” 

Acidum  sulphuricum  dilutum.  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid. 
Lond. 

Take  of  Sulphuric  Acid,  a  fluidounce  and  a  half;  of 
distilled  water,  fourteen  fluidounces  and  a  half ;  add  the 
Acid  gradually  to  the  Water;  then  mix  them.” 

The  intention  of  this  formula  is  to  afford  an  acid  suffi¬ 
ciently  dilute  to  admit  of  its  dose  being  easily  regulated. 
The  London  College  have,  without  any  necessity,  altered 
the  proportions  both  from  those  of  the  other  Pharmaco¬ 
poeias,  and  from  those  which  had  formerly  been  ordered  in 
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tlieir  own  Pharmacopoeia  :  they  order  a  fluidounce  and  a 
half  of  sulphuric  acid  to  be  mixed  with  fourteen  fluidounces 
and  a  half  of  distilled  water,  giving  the  proportion  by  weight 
of  one  part  of  acid,  to  nearly  five  and  a  half  of  water.  The 
reason  given  for  this  change  is,  that  the  mixture  will  be 
more  conveniently  made,  and  its  dose  more  easily  appor¬ 
tioned,  than  that  of  the  former  Pharmacopoeia.”  The  ab¬ 
surdity  of  this  is  obvious.  A  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid 
with  water  is  made  just  as  easily  in  one  proportion  as  in 
another,  and  the  dose  of  the  diluted  acid,  whatever  may  be 
its  strength,  is  apportioned  with  equal  facility.  Nor  is  it 
of  any  importance  to  have  any  relation  between  the  dose 
of  the  diluted  acid  and  any  particular  quantity  of  the  con¬ 
centrated  acid,  as  the  acid  in  the  latter  state  has  never  been 
prescribed  internally.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  strength 
of  a  preparation,  which  for  a  considerable  period  has  been 
employed  in  medical  practice,  has  been  thus  unnecessarily 
changed,  and  changed  to  such  an  extent. 

The  preparation  of  Sulphuric  Acid  being  carried  on  on 
a  large  scale,  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  no  process  is 
given  for  it  in  any  of  the  Pharmacopoeias,  nor  could  it  be 
executed  in  the  shops.  It  is  formed  by  burning  sulphur 
mixed  with  from  one-eighth  to  one-tenth  of  nitrate  of  po¬ 
tash,  in  large  leaden  chambers.  By  the  oxygen  afforded 
by  the  nitre,  the  sulphur  is  enabled  to  burn  slowly,  though 
the  chamber  be  closed  so  as  to  admit  of  a  circulation  of  air ; 
and  the  acid  formed  is  principally  the  sulphuric,  while, 
from  the  combustion  of  sulphur  in  atmospheric  air  alone, 
sulphurous  acid  chiefly  is  produced.  The  cause  of  this  ap¬ 
pears  principally  to  be,  that  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
nitric  acid  of  the  nitre,  nitric  oxide  gas  is  evolved  ;  this 
combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air  in  the 
i;:hamber,  and  forms  nitrous  acid  vapour,  which,  in  its  turn^ 
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yields  oxygen  to  the  sulphurous  acid  formed  by  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  the  sulphur.  The  diifusion  of  watery  vapour 
too  through  the  chamber  probably  facilitates  the  formation 
of  sulphuric  acid.  The  acid  vapours  are  absorbed  by  wa« 
ter  placed  in  the  bottom.  This  liquor,  when  sufficiently 
acidulated,  is  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  afterwards 
by  boiling  it  in  glass  retorts,  and  an  acid  isobtained  thick  and 
oily  in  its  appearance,  colourless  and, transparent,  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  1850.  Formerly  this  acid  was  procured 
from  the  decomposition  of  sulphate  of  iron,  the  green  vi¬ 
triol  of  commerce,  by  heat ;  and  hence  the  origin  of  the 
name,  Vitriolic  Acid,  by  which  it  has  been  known. 

Sulphuric  acid  prepared  in  this  manner  is  not  perfect¬ 
ly  pure.  It  contains  a  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potash,  (the 
acid  combining  with  a  portion  of  the  potash  of  the  nitre,) 
and  sometimes  a  small  portion  of  sulphate  of  lead,  derived 
from  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  lead  of  the  chamber, 
'  From  these  it  is  in  a  great  measure  purified  by  dilution 
with  water,  the  diluted  acid  being  incapable  of  holding  them 
dissolved  ;  hence  one  advantage  of  the  dilution.  The  dose 
of  the  diluted  is  also  more  manageable  than  that  of  the  con¬ 
centrated  acid.  As  an  astringent  it  is  taken  to  the  extent 
of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  drops,  in  a  cupful  of  water. 

I 

Acidum  sulphuricum  aromaticum.  Aromatic  Sulphu¬ 
ric  Acid.  Ed. 

Take  of  Alkohol,  two  pounds ;  Sulphuric  Acid,  six 
ounces.  Drop  the  acid  gradually  into  the  alkohol.  Di¬ 
gest  the  mixture  with  a  very  gentle  heat  in  a  close  vessel 
for  three  days,  then  add  of  Bark  of  Cinnamon  bruised, 
one  ounce  and  a  half  5  of  Ginger  bruised,  one  ounce.  Di¬ 
gest  again  in  a  close  vessel  foT  six  days  5  then  strain  through 
paper  placed  in  a  glass  funnel.” 
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The  dilution  of  the  acid  bj  the  alkohol  in  the  propor¬ 
tions  in  which  they  are  mixed  in  this  preparation,  is  such, 
that  little  chemical  action  appears  to  be  exerted  during  the 
digestion ;  an  odour  somewhat  peculiar  is  acquired,  but 
the  acidity  is  little  impaired.  The  aromatics  render  it 
more  pleasant,  and  the  preparation  maybe  considered  there¬ 
fore  as  a  grateful  one  for  the  exhibition  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Its  dose  is  thirty  drops,  given  in  a  cupful  of  water.  It  is 
not  unfrequently  used  in  dyspepsia,  hasmoptysis,  and  other 

diseases  in  which  this  acid  is  employed. 

* 

^T^ther  sulphuricus.  Sulphuric  Ether.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  Sulphuric  Acid,  Alkohol,  of  each  thirty-two 
ounces.  Pour  the  alkohol  into  a  glass  retort,  capable  of 
bearing  a  sudden  heat.  Then  pour  on  the  acid  in  an  un¬ 
interrupted  steam.  Mi;x  them  gradually  by  frequent  and 
gentle  agitation ;  then  immediately  distil  from  a  sand-bath, 
previously  heated  for  this  purpose,  into  a  receiver  kept  cool 
with  water  or  snow.  Let  the  heat  be  regulated  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  liquor  may  be  made  to  boil  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  continue  to  boil  until  sixteen  ounces  have  distil¬ 
led  over  ;  then  remove  the  retort  from  the  sand.  To  the 
distilled  liquor  add  two  drachms  of  potash  ;  then  distil 
again  from  a  high-necked  retort,  wdth  a  very  gentle  heat, 
into  a  receiver  kept  cool,  until  ten  ounces  have  passed  over. 
If  to  the  acid  remaining  in  the  retort  after  the  first  distil¬ 
lation,  sixteen  ounces  of  alkohol  be  added,  and  the  distil¬ 
lation  be  repeated,  ether  will  again  be  produced.  And 
this  may  be  often  repeated.” 

AEther  sulphuricus.  Sulphuric  Ether.  Lond. 

Take  of  Rectified  Spirit,  Sulphuric'^Acid,  of  each  a 
pound  and  a  half.  Pour  the  spirit  into  a  glass  retort,  and 
add  to  it  gradually  the  acid,  shaking  frequently,  and  taking 
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care  that  the  heat  do  not  rise  higher  than  until  they 

are  mixed  together.  Then  place  the  retort  cautiously  in 
sand  previously  heated  to  200°,  so  that  the  liquor  may  boil 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  let  the  ether  pass  into  a  tubula¬ 
ted  receiver,  to  which  another  is  adapted  kept  cool  by  ice 
or  water.  Distil  the  liquor  until  a  heavier  portion  begin 
to  pass  over,  which  will  be  observed  beneath  the  ether  at 
the  bottom  of  the  receiver.  To  the  liquor  which  remains 
in  the  retort,  add  again  twelve  ounces  of  Rectified  Spirit, 
so  that  ether  may  distil  in  a  similar  manner.’’ 

Ether  rectificatus.  Rectified  Ether.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Sulphuric  Ether,  fourteen  fluidounces  ;  Fus¬ 
ed  Potash,  half  an  dunce ;  Distilled  Water,  two  fluidounces. 
Dissolve  first  the  potash  in  the  water,  add  to  it  the  ether, 
shaking  thoroughly,  until  they  are  mixed ;  lastly,  distil 
twelve  ounces  of  rectified  ether  with  a  heat  of  about  120°, 
from  a  large  retort  into  a  vessel  kept  cold.” 

Lioltor  aethereus  sulphur icus.  Sulphuric  Ethereal 

Liquor.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Rectified  Vinous  Spirit,  Sulphuric  Acid,  of 
each  thirty-two  ounces.  Pour  the  spirit  heated  to  120°  in¬ 
to  a  retort  capable  of  bearihg  a  sudden  heat,  and  pour  up¬ 
on  it  the  acid  in  a  continued  stream.  Mix  them  gradually, 
and  distil  with  a  heat  sufliciently  strong  and  quickly  raised, 
twenty  ounces  by  measure  of  liquor  into  a  receiver  kept 
cool.  If  to  the  acid  remaining  in  the  retort,  sixteen  ounces 
of  rectified  spirit  are  added,  sulphuric  ethereal  liquor  will 
again  be  obtained  by  distillation.” 

AEther  sulphuricus.  Sulphuric  Ether.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Sulphuric  Ethereal  Liquor,  tw^enty  ounces; 
Subcarbonate  of  Potash,  dry  and  in  powder,  two  drachms. 
Mix  thenij  and  distil  twelve  ounces  by  measure  from  a 
high-necked  retort  with  a  very  gentle  heat  into  a  receiver 
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kept  cold.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  liquid  is  to  that  of 
distilled  water  as  765  to  1000.” 
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The  directions  in  the  Pharmacopoeias,  for  conducting 
this  process,  are  nearly  the  same.  The  principal  peculia¬ 
rity  in  the  formula  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  is  that 
of  adding  the  acid  gradually  to  the  spirit,  agitating  the 
mixture  after  each  addition  ;  but  on  account  of  the  rise  of 
temperature  as  the  mixture  proceeds,  this  is  more  difficult 
than  the  mode  directed  by  the  Edinburgh  College,  of  mix¬ 
ing  the  whole  acid  and  alkohol  at  once,  and  any  loss  of 
ethereal  vapour  from  the  sudden  action  produced  by  the 
mixture  in  the  latter  mode  is  very  trivial.  The  direction 
given  by  the  Dublin  College,  to  heat  the  spirit  to  120°, 
before  adding  the  acid,  must  render  the  making  the  mix¬ 
ture  more  difficult,  and  endanger  the  breaking  of  the  retort 
from  pouring  in  the  dense  cold  acid. 

On  mixing  equal  weights  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alkohol, 
a  mutual  action,  marked  by  an  elevation  of  temperature 
and  change  of  colour,  is  produced,  and  a  vapour  is  disen¬ 
gaged,  of  an  ethereal  smell.  On  raising  the  temperature  by 
the  application  of  heat,  so  as  to  cause  the  mixed  liquid  to 
boil,  ether  is  formed,  and  distils  over.  This  continues  for 
a  considerable  time ;  towards  the  end  of  this  stage  of  the 
process,  the  liquid  in  the  retort  becomes  capable  of  sustain¬ 
ing  a  higher  temperature,  and  along  with  the  ether  there 
is  produced  a  white  vapour,  which  condenses  in  streaks 
having  an  oily  appearance,  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and 
this  increasing,  collects  in  the  form  of  a  dense  oily- like 
fluid,  named  Oil  of  Wine,  or  Ethereal  Oil,  which  falls  to 
the  bottom  of  the  receiver.  A  quantity  of  olefiant  gas  is 
at  the  same  time  formed,  and  such  a  quantity  of  carbona¬ 
ceous  matter  is  separated  from  the  alkohol  that  the  liquor 
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becomes  of  a  deep  brown  colour.  If  the  heat  be  continued 
beyond  this,  there  is  a  sudden  and  copious  production  of 
sulphurous  acid  gas,  which,  not  escaping  easily  from  the 
heavy  liquor  in  the  retort,  causes  it  to  swell  up,  and  if  not 
removed  from  the  fire,  it  will  pass  over  into  the  receiver. 
The  principal  difficulty,  therefore,  in  conducting  the  pro¬ 
cess,  is  to  continue  the  distillation,  so  as  to  obtain  the  larg¬ 
est  produce  of  ether,  without  bringing  over  the  liquor  from 
the  retort.  The  rule  given  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmaco- 
pada  is  to  continue  it,  until  the  liquor  condensed  in  the 
receiver  is  equal  to  half  the  quantity  of  aikohol  that  had 
been'  employed ;  as  when  this  has  been  obtained,  the  for¬ 
mation  of  ether  will  have  nearly  ceased  ;  this  however  is  not 
easily  ascertained  with  accuracy.  The  London  College  di¬ 
rect  the  distillation  to  be  continued  until  the  ethereal  oil 
is  produced ;  and  if  care  be  taken  to  guard  against  the  sud¬ 
den  swelling  up  of  the  liquor  in  the  retort,  this  may  be  done, 
and  rather  a  larger  product  obtained.  The  production  of 
this  oil  is  not  however  uniform.  The  most  simple  rule  is, 
that  whenever  the  neck  of  the  retort  becomes  obscured 
with  white  vapours,  the  fire  should  be  withdrawn ;  and  if 
the  materials  begin  to  swell,  the  retort  ought  to  be  raised 
ill  the  sand.  The  receiver  requires  to  be  kept  cool  by  im¬ 
mersion  in  water,  or  causing  water  to  trickle  over  it,  in 
order  to  promote  the  condensation  of  the  ether  ;  and  care 
ought  to  be  taken  to  avoid  approaching  a  burning  body  to 
the  apparatus,  as  accidents  have  sometimes  happened,  when 
the  vessels  were  not  closely  luted,  from  the  volatility  and 
inflammability  of  the  ethereal  vapour. 

There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  establishing  the  theory 
of  the  formation  of  ether.  As  the  process  proceeds,  the  li¬ 
quor  in  the  retort  assumes  a  dark  colour,  and  a  quantity 

\ 

of  carbonaceous  matter,  somewhat  bituminous,  is  diffused 
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tlirough  it ;  it  is  likewise  diluted  with  water,  and  another 
portion  of  w^ater  distils  over  with  the  etlier.  These  changes 
accompany  the  formation  of  the, ether,  and  must  be  refer¬ 
red  to  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  alkohoL  The 
explanation  usually  given  of  them  proceeded  on  the  assump¬ 
tion,  that  the  acid  yields  oxygen,  which,  combining  with 
the  hydrogen  of  the  alkohol,  forms  water  ;  the  balance  of 
affinities  being  thus  broken,  part  of  the  carbonaceous  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  alkohol  is  separated,  and  its  remaining  hydrogen 
and  carbon,  with  any  oxygen  it  may  contain,  entering  in¬ 
to  combination,  form  the  ether.  To  this  theory,  it  was 
objected  by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  that  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  not  essential  to  the  formation 
of  ether  :  it  may  take  place  towards  the  end  of  the  process 
when  the  temperature  is  high,  and  the  liquor  is  loaded  with 
carbonaceous  matter ;  but  there  are  no  indications  of  it  in 
the  earlier  stage,  during  which  principally  ether  is  formed ; 
there  is  no  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  if  the  process 
be  stopt  at  this  stage,  the  whole  acid  they  found  to  be  un- 
decomposed,  the  residual  liquid  being  capable  of  saturating 
as  much  of  an  alkaline  base,  as  the  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  employed  would  do.  This  led,  therefore,  to  a  diffe¬ 
rent  view  of  the  agency  of  the  acid.  Iiisteael  of  communi¬ 
cating  oxygen,  they  supposed  it  to  operate  by  a  disposing 
affinity,  causing  part  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  of  the 
^alkohol  to  combine  and  form  water  ;  the  equilibrium  of 
affinities  being  thus  subverted,  carbonaceous  matter  is  pre¬ 
cipitated  from  the  alkohol,  and  new  affinities  being  exerted, 
ether  is  the  product  of  the  combination  of  its  remaining 
elements.  The  subject,  however,  still  remains  obscurd. 
The  fact,  with  regard  to  the  acid  not  being  decomposed, 
is  not  certain ;  for  a  small  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid,  if 
produced,  may  be  retained  in  the  residual  liquid,  or  combi- 
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ned  with  some  of  the  produfcts  ;  and  the  power  of  the  li¬ 
quor  to  saturate  as  much  of  an  alkaline  base,  as  the  sulphu¬ 
ric  acid  used  in  the  process  could  do,  may  be  owing  to  the 
formation,  by  oxygenation  of  the  elements  of  the  alkohol 
of  acetic  or  oxalic  acid,  both  of  which  indeed  exist  in  the 
residual  liquor.  The  fact,  that  those  acids  form  ethers 
most  readily  from  alkohol,  which  yield  oxygen  most  readi¬ 
ly,  favours  the  supposition,  that  a  communication  of  oxy¬ 
gen  from  the  acid  is  necessary  to  the  commencement  of  the 
series  of  changes. 

It  is  sufficiently  proved,  however,  that  the  decomposition 
of  the  acid  is  not  necessary  to  any  great  extent,  for  the  re¬ 
sidual  liquor  is  capable  of  converting  a  fresh  portion  of  al¬ 
kohol  into  ether  ;  and  as  this  is  economical,  it  is  ordered  in 
the  Pharmacopoeias.  And  its  power  of  doing  so  appears 
to  diminish  progressively,  not  so  much  from  exhaustion  of 
the  acid,  as  from  its  becoming  too  much  diluted  with  wa¬ 
ter.  This  water  may  have  either  pre-existed  in  the  'alko¬ 
hol,  or  be  formed  by  combination  of  portions  of  its  oxygen 
and  hydrogen.  The  carbonaceous  matter  which  is  preci¬ 
pitated,  is  obviously  derived  from  the  alkohol ;  and  its  se¬ 
paration  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  less  carbon  exists  in 
the  composition  of  ether  than  in  that  of  alkohol  ,*  that  hy- 

V 

drogen,  therefore,  predominates  in  the  former,  and  to  this 
its  greater  volatility  and  levity  were  ascribed.  Both  alko¬ 
hol  and  ether  in  burning  afford  water  and  carbonic  acid ; 
and  from  the  comparative  quantities  afforded  by  each, 
Cruickshank  inferred  that  the  proportion  of  carbon  to  hy¬ 
drogen  is  in  ether  as  5  to  1  nearly,  while  in  alkohol  it  is 
as  8  or  9  to  1.  The  younger  Saussure,  on  the  contrary, 
inferred,  from  the  products  of  their  detonation  with  oxy¬ 
gen,  that  ether  contains  more  carbon  and  hydrogen  than 
alkohol,  but  less  oxygen.  The  proportions  he  assigns  are 
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59  carbon,  22  hydrogen,  and  19  oxygen.  He  found,  that 
in  its  combustion,  when  it  has  been  properly  rectified,  it 
yields  no  trace  of  sulphuric  acid, — a  proof  that  neither  the 
acid  nor  the  base  of  the  acid  enters  into  its  composition^ 
a  circumstance  in  which  it  differs  from  the  ethers  formed, 
from  some  of  the  other  acids.  ^ 

Ether  obtained  by  the  first  distillation  is  not  pure.  It  is 
diluted  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  water,  sometimes 
also  it  contains  alkohol,  and  very  generally  a  portion  of 
sulphurous  acid,  which  had  been  evolved  towards  the  end 
of  the  distillation.  To  free  it  from  these  is  the  object  of 
the  directions  for  its  rectification,  which  are  nearly  the 
same  in  the  different  Pharmacopoeias,  the  product  of  the 
first  distillation  being  again  distilled  from  potash,  in  a  high- 
necked  retort,  with  a  gentle  heat,  the  potash  detaining  the 
sulphurous  acid  by  the  affinity  it  exerts  to  it,  and  render¬ 
ing  the  w^ater  also  less  volatile.  A  portion  of  water  is  or¬ 
dered  to  be  added  to  the  potash  and  ether  in  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  which  may  be  useful  by  attracting  the  al¬ 
kohol  more  effectually  :  it  causes,  however,  some  waste  of 
ether.  And  as  all  the  Colleges  admit  of  a  second  distilla¬ 
tion  frpm  the  residual  liquor  mixed  with  a  fresh  portion  of 
alkohol,  directions  ought  to  be  given  w  ith  regard  to  the  rec¬ 
tification  of  the  product  of  this,  for  it  is  considerably  weak¬ 
er  than  the  product  of  the  first  distillation.  The  two  pro¬ 
ducts  ought  to  be  mingled  together,  and  then  rectified.  If 
the  unrectified  ether  be  much  impregnated  with  sulphur¬ 
ous  acid,  from  the  distillation  having  been  continued  long¬ 
er  than  usual,  it  will  be  useful  in  the  process  of  rectifica¬ 
tion  to  add  a  little  black  oxide  of  manganese,  which  yield*- 
ing  oxygen  to  the  sulphurous  acid,  converts  it  into  sul¬ 
phuric,  and  abstracts  it  more  effectually  than  is  done  by 
the  alkali  alone.  After  the  acid  has  been  abstracted,  the 
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ether  may  still  have  an  intermixture  of  alkohol  which  ha?t 
distilled  over  unchanged.  This  can  only  be  abstracted  by 
agitation  with  water,  which  dissolves  it.  This  ought  to  be 
done,  therefore,  previous  to  the  distillation  from  the  pot¬ 
ash  ;  the  unrectified  ether  being  agitated  with  an  etjual 
quantity  of  water,  the  liquid  which  floats  above  the  water, 
when  the  agitation  has  ceased,  being  drawn  off,  the  due 
proportion  of  potash  being  added  to  it,  and  the  distillation 
being  performed  as  directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeias.  The 
ether  is  thus  obtained  in  its  purest  form.  In  the  London 
and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias,  both  the  Unrectified  and 
Rectified  Ether  have  a  place.  The  Edinburgh  College, 
with  more  propriety,  admit  of  no  distinction,  but  name 
the  product  when  rectified,  Sulphuric  Ether,  and  sanction 
its  use  only  in  this  state. 

Sulphuric  Ether  has  a  peculiar  odour,  strong  and  dif¬ 
fusive,  but  not  pungent ;  its  taste  is  w^arm  and  penetrating ; 
it  is  colourless  and  transparent ;  its  specific  gravity  is  0.732, 
and  wLen  highly  rectified  is  so  low  as  .716 ;  it  is  therefore 
one  of  the  lightest  liquids.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  vola- 
tile  ;  it  evaporates  rapidly  at  common  temperatures  ;  it 
boils  in  vacuo,  even  below  32,  and  under  the  atmospheric 
pressure  at  98°.  In  evaporating  it  absorbs  much  caloric ; 
hence,  if  dropt  on  the  hand  it  quickly  disappears,  produc¬ 
ing  on  the  spot  a  sensation  of  cold  5  and  this  affords  a  very 
good  test  of  its  purity,  the  volatility  being  greater,  as  it  is 
more  highly  rectified.  It  is  soluble  in  alkohol  in  every 
proportion ;  in  water  it  dissolves  only  in  the  limited  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  part  to  ten ;  and  this  affords  another  test 
of  its  proper  preparation,  as  if  more  soluble  it  is  diluted 
either  with  water  or  alkohol. 

Its  medicinal  properties  have  been  already  considered. 
It  is  employed  principally  as  an  antispasmodic  in  asthma, 
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hysteria,  singultus,  and  other  morbid  alFections  connected 
with  spasm,  being  given  in  a  dose  of  from  half  a  drachm 
to  a  drachm.  And  it  is  sometimes  applied  externally  as  a 
stimulant,  or,  from  the  cold  attending  its  evaporation,  as 
a  remedy  to  burns. 

^THER  suLPHURicus  CUM  ALKOHOLE.  Sulphuric  Ether 
with  Alkohol.  Ed. 

Take  of  Sulphuric  Ether,  one  part;  Alkohol,  two 
parts.  Mix  them  together.” 

Spiritus  iETHERis  suLPHURici.  Spirit  of  Sulphuric  Ether. 
Lond. 

Take  of  Sulphuric  Ether,  half  a  pint ;  Rectified  Spi- 
rit,  a  pint.  Mix  them.” 

A  process  had  formerly  a  place  in  the  Pharmacopoeias, 
in  which  sulphuric  acid  and  alkohol  were  submitted  to  dis¬ 
tillation,  the  proportion  of  alkohol  being  larger  than  the 
acid  could  convert  into  ether.  A  portion,  therefbre,  dis¬ 
tilled  over  unchanged  on  the  first  application  of  the  heat, 
and  served  to  dilute  the  ether  that  followed.  For  this  pre¬ 
paration,  which  had  been  employed  under  the  name  of 
Sweet  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  the  present  has  been  substituted, 
but  it  has  no  peculiar  advantage,  and  is  seldom  prescribed. 

I  " 

I 

^Ether  SULPHURICUS  CUM  ALKOHOLE  AROMATicus.  Aro¬ 
matic  Sulphuric  Ether  with  Alkohol.  Ed. 

This  is  made  from  the  same  aromatics,  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Compound  Tincture  of  Cinnamon, 
unless  that  in  place  of  Diluted  Alkohol,  Sulphuric  Ethei^ 
with  alkohol  is  employed.” 

Spiritus  jetheris  aromaticus.  Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ether.^ 
Lond. 

Take  of  Cipnamon  Bark  bruised,  three  drachms ; 
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Cardamom  Seeds  in  powder,  a  drachm  and  a  half ;  Long 
Pepper  in  powder,  Ginger  Root  cut,  of  each  a  drachm  ; 
Spirit  of  Sulphuric  Ether,  a  pint.  Macerate  for  fourteen 
days  in  a  glass  vessel  closed,  and  strain.’’ 

The  addition  of  these  aromatics  to  the  sulphuric  ether 
in  this  formula  is  of  so  little  importance,  that  the  prepara¬ 
tion  is  scarcely  ever  used,  and  from  the  quantity  of  ether 
imbibed  by  the  materials  is  a  very  uneconomical  one. 

Oleum  a:thereum.  Ethereal  Oil.  Lond. 

“  The  liquor  remaining  after  the  distillation  of  sulphuric 
ether,  distil  with  a  very  gentle  heat,  until  a  black  froth 
swells  up;  then  immediately  remove  the  retort  from  the 
fire.  To  the  liquor  which  remains  in  the  retort,  add  wa¬ 
ter,  so  that  the  oily  part  may  float  upon  it.  Draw  this  ofl*, 
and  mix  with  it  lime-water,  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient 
to  neutralize  the  acid  which  is  contained  in  it,  agitating 
them  together.  Lastly,  withdraw  the  ethereal  oil  after  it 
has  separated.” 

i 

LiguoR  iETHEREUs  oLEosus.  Oily  Ethereal  Liquor.  Dub. 

Take  the  liquor  remaining  in  the  retort  after  the  dis¬ 
tillation  of  sulphuric  ether.  Distil  it  with  a  moderate  heat 
to  one  half.” 

The  product  obtained  by  these  processes  is  probably  the 
same ;  it  is  the  substance  long  known  by  the  name  of  Oil 
of  Wine :  in  the  first  process  it  is  formed,  but  not  distilled 
over ;  in  the  second,  it  is  obtained  by  distillation,  though 
to  conduct  this  is  attended  with  considerable  difficulty, 
from  the  re-action  of  the  carbonaceous  matter,  which  has 
been  separated  from  the  alkohol,  on  the  sulphuric  acid. 
The  London  process,  according  to  Mr  Phillips,  does  not 
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succeed.  The  nature  of  this  oily  substance  has  not  been 
well  determined.  It  has  been  considered  as  a  compound 
of  ether  and  sulphurous  acid  :  it  is  not  proved  that  by  the 
combination  of  these  it  can  be  formed,  but  by  agitation 
with  potash  they  are  obtained  from  it,  which  proves  that 
sulphurous  acid  enters  into  its  composition.  Fourcroy 
and  Vauquelin 'supposed,  that  it  is  analogous  together,  dif¬ 
fering  from  it  in  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  carbon. 
It  can  be  formed  more  directly  by  distilling  ether  from  sul¬ 
phuric  acid.  It  is  thick,  unctuous  in  appearance,  less  vo¬ 
latile  than  ether,  and  soluble  both  in  it  and  in  alkohoL  It 
is  applied  to  no  medicinal  use,  but  in  forming  the  follo’vv- 
ing  preparation  : 

Spiritus  ^theris  sulphurici  compositus.  Compound 

Spirit  of  Sulphuric  Ether.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Spirit  of  Sulphuric  Ether,  a  pint ;  Ethereal 
Oil,  two  fluidrachms.  Mix  them.”, 

A  composition  had  been  in  use  under  the  name  of  Hoff¬ 
man’s  Anodyne  Liquor,  which  consisted  of  alkohol,  with  a 
portion  of  ether  and  ethereal  oil.  This,  after  having  been, 
discarded  from  the  Pharmacopoeias,  has  been  restored  in 
the  present  preparation,  on  the  supposition  that  it  possesses 
superior  powers  as  an  anodyne.  It  probably  differs,  how¬ 
ever,  in  nothing  from  ether  with  alkohol,  at  least  there  is 
no  distinct  proof  of  any  peculiarity  of  operation  being  com¬ 
municated  by  the  ethereal  oil. 

^THER  NiTROsus.  Nitrous  Ether.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Nitrate  of  Potash,  dried  and  in  coarse  pow¬ 
der,  one  pound  and  a  half ;  Sulphuric  Acid,  one  pound  5 
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Rectified  Vinous  Spirit^  nineteen  ounces  by  measure.  Put 

/ 

the  nitrate  of  potash  into  a  tubulated  retort,  placed  in  a 
bath  of  cold  water ;  and  add  to  it  gradually,  and  in  small 
quantities,  the  sulphuric  acid  and  alkohol,  previously  mix¬ 
ed  and  allowed  to  become  cold.  Without  any  external 
heat,  or  with  only  such  a  slight  degree  of  it  as  may  be 
communicated  by  the  addition  of  a  little  tepid  water  to  the 
bath,  an  ethereal  liquor  will  begin  to  distil.  In  a  short  time, 
the  heat  in  the  retort  will  increase  spontaneously,  and  a 
considerable  ebullition  will  take  place,  which  must  be  mo¬ 
derated  by  adding  a  portion  of  cold  water  to  the  bath.  It 
is  necessary,  also,  that  the  receiver  should  be  kept  cold  with 
water  or  snow,  and  it  ought  to  be  furnished  with  an  appa¬ 
ratus  adapted  to  transmit  through  a  pound  of  rectified  spi¬ 
rit,  in  a  phial  kept  cold,  the  highly  elastic  vapour,  disen¬ 
gaged  suddenly,  and  with  great  force,  from  the  mixture, 
if  the  heat  is  raised  rather  too  high.  The  ethereal  liquor 
thus  obtained  by  spontaneous  distillation  is  to  be  put  into 
a  phial  closely  stopt  with  a  glass  stopper  ;  and  to  neutra¬ 
lize  the  excess  of  acid,  ,as  much  subcarbonate  of  potash, 
dry  and  in  powder,  is  to  be  added  as  is  necessary,  closing 
the  phial  after  each  addition,  and  determining  the  neutra¬ 
lization  by  the  test  of  litmus.  This  is  generally  attained 

on  the  addition  of  about  a  drachm  of  the  salt,  and  in  a 

/ 

short  time  the  nitrous  ether  rises  to  the  surface,  and.  may 
be  withdrawn  by  a  funnel.  To  obtain  the  ether  in  its 
purest  state,  distil  it  again  from  a  water-bath,  heated  to 
about  140°,  to  one  half.  Its  specific  gravity  is  to  that  of 
distilled  water  as  900  to  1000.” 

The  process  for  preparing  nitrous  ether  has  always  been 
found  difficult,  from  the  great  susceptibility  of  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  the  acid,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  communi- 
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cates  oxygen  to  the  alkohol.  Their  mutual  action,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  this,  becomes  extremely  violent,  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  add  the  requisite  proportion  of  nitric  acid  to  form 
ether,  or  to  do  so  at  least  without  considerable  waste  in 
the  dissipation  of  elastic  products.  Different  arrangements 
have  been  contrived  to  facilitate  this,  but  probably  none 
that  can  be  conducted  more  easily  than  that  now  received 
into  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  originally  contrived  by 
Woolfe,  and  found  by  Pelletier  to  succeed  better  than  any 
other.  The  addition  of  the  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
alkohol  should  be  made  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  not 
exceeding  two  ounces,  and  the  quantity  of  product  is  in¬ 
creased  by  keeping  the  first  receiver  cool,  and  connecting 
with  it  not  merely  one  bottle,  but  a  range  of  bottles,  con¬ 
taining,  according  to  a  method  employed  by  Thenard,  a 
saturated  solution  of  muriate  of  soda  kept  cool  by  ice, 
through  which  the  elastic  product  is  transmitted  ;  it  is 
condensed,  and  the  liquid  floats  on  the  surface. 

The  theory  of  the  formation  of  nitric  ether  remains  ob¬ 
scure  *,  the  series  of  changes,  however,  are  obviously  diffe¬ 
rent  from  those  which  take  place  in  the  production  of  sul¬ 
phuric  ether.  The  acid  is  entirely  decomposed,  or  nearly 
so,  scarcely  any  trace  of  it  having  been  found  by  Pelletier 
in  either  the  distilled  or  the  residual  liquor ;  there  is  no 
precipitation  of  carbonaceous  matter  from  the  alkohol,  the 
liquor  remaining  transparent,  and  of  a  light  yellow  colour  j 
and  it  contains  oxalic  and  acetic  acids,  much  diluted  with 
water.  Thenard,  in  his  researches  on  this  subject,  found, 
that  the  elastic  fluid  disengaged  during  the  process,  con¬ 
sists  of  nitrogen,  nitric  and  nitrous  oxide,  aodxarbonic 
acid  gases,  holding  dissolved  ether,  and  a  portion  of  acid 
partly  nitrous,  partly  acetic.  The  nitric  ether,  which  is 
condensed,  has  also  combined  with  it  nitric  and  acetic 
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acids ;  and  when  these  are  abstracted,  so  that  it  has  no 
sensible  acidity,  it  acquires  this  merely  on  keeping,  a  proof 
that  the  elements  of  these  acids  exist  in  its  composition. 
From  the  products  obtained  from  its  decomposition  by 
transmitting  it  through  an  ignited  tube,  he  infers,  that  100 
parts  of  it  consist  of  14.49  of  nitrogen,  28.65  of  carbon, 
48.52  of  oxygen,  and  8.54  of  hydrogen.  In  its  formation, 
much  of  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  appears  to  combine  with 
the  hydrogen  of  the  alkohol,  forming  water ;  a  portion  of 
it  unites  with  part  of  the  carbon,  forming  carbonic  acid, 
and  with  portions  both  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  producing 
acetic  acid  ;  a  considerable  part  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  acid 
is  disengaged  in  its  insulated  state,  or  in  the  form  of  nitric 
and  nitrous  oxides,  and  the  remaining  oxygen  and  nitro¬ 
gen  combine  with  the  remaining  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
and  form  the  nitric  ether. 

Nitric  ether  is  light  and  highly  volatile  ;  its  colour  is 
usually  yellow,  probably  from  the  presence  of  a  portion  of 
free  nitric  acid  surcharged  with  nitric  oxide  ;  its  odour  is 
strong  and  penetrating,  though  not  so  fragrant  as  that  of 
sulphuric  ether ;  when  pure  and  concentrated  its  volatility 
is  such,  that  it  instantly  evaporates  when  poured  from  a 
phial,  and  boils  at  70°  under  the  common  atmospheric 
pressure  ;  it  is  highly  inflammable  :  with  alkohol  it  com¬ 
bines  in  every  proportion,  but  in  water  it  is  soluble  only  in 
limited  quantity,  requiring,  according  to  Thenard,  when 
pure,  50  parts  for  its  solution. 

This  ether  has  scarcely  in  its  pure  form  been  applied  to 
any  medicinal  use;  though  it  not  improbably  is  possessed 
of  powers  analogous  to  those  of  sulphuric  ether. 

I 

Spiritus  a:theris  nitrosi.  Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether,  Ed. 

Take  of  Alkohol,  three  pounds ;  Nitrous  Acid,  one 
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f)ound.  Pour  tlie  alkohol  into  a  large  phial  placed  in  a 
vessel  full  of  cold  water,  and  add  the  acid  gradually,  agi¬ 
tating  them  frequently.  Close  the  phial  lightly,  and  set  it 
aside  for  seven  days  in  a  cool  place  ;  then  distil  the  liquor 
with  the  heat  of  boiling  water  into  a  receiver  kept  cold 
with  water  or  snow,  as  long  as  any  spirit  comes  over.” 
Spiritus  iETHERis  NiTRici.  Spirit  of  Nitric  Ether.  Lond. 

‘‘  Take  of  Rectified  Spirit,  two  pints  ;  Nitric  Acid, 
three  ounces.  Add  the  acid  gradually  to  the  spirit,  and 
mix  them,  taking  care  that  the  temperature  shall  not  rise 
higher  than  120°  ;  then  with  a  gentle  heat  distil  twenty- 
six  fluidounces.” 

Spiritus  a:thereus  nitrosus.  Nitrous  Ethereal  Spirit. 
Dub. 

Add  to  what  remains  after  the  distillation  of  nitrous 
ether  the  Rectified  Spirit  of  Wine  which  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  process  to  condense  the  elastic  vapour,  and 
distil  with  the  highest  heat  of  a  water-bath  to  dryness.  Mix 
this  distilled  liquid  with  the  alkaline  solution  remaining  af¬ 
ter  the  separation  of  the  nitrous  ether,  and  add  also  as 
much  dry  subcarbonate  of  potash  as  shall  be  sufficient  to 
neutralize  the  free  acid,  ascertaining  this  by  the  test  of  lit¬ 
mus.  Lastly,  distil  this  with  the  mean  heat  of  a  water- 
bath  while  any  liquid  comes  over.  The  specific  gravity  of 
the  distilled  spirit  is  to  that  of  distilled  water  as  ‘880  to 
1000.” 

A  preparation  similar  to  that  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharma¬ 
copoeia  has  long  been  employed  in  medicine.  It  consists 
probably  of  nitric  ether  diluted  with  alkohol,  and  contains 
always  a  portion  of  free  acid.  It  is  not  difficult  to  add 

/  i 

the  nitric  acid  to  the  alkohol  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
three  parts,  at  least  from  this  quantity  of  acid  added  with 
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precaution,  no  violent  action  results.  If  heat  were  applied  " 
to  this  mixture,  however,  so  as  to  raise  it  to  212°,  a  mutual 
decomposition,  attended  with  the  rapid  extrication  of  elas¬ 
tic  products,  would  take  place.  The  heat  must  therefore  be 
either  applied  very  slowly,  or  the  method  ordered  by  the 
Edinburgh  College  must  be  followed,  that  of  allowing  the 
mixture  to  stand  for  some  days  in  a  cool  place.  During 
this  time,  a  mutual  action  is  exerted  between  the  acid  and 
alkohol  j  the  former  is  partially  decomposed,  and  the  heat 
required  for  distillation  can  be  safely  applied.  That  this 
decomposition  takes  place  is  proved' by  the  experiments  of 
Bayen.  He  digested  an  ounce  of  nitrous  acid  with  two 
ounces  of  alkohol  for  five  weeks ;  the  liquor  then  required 
for  its  saturation  only  1^34  grains  of  an  alkaline  base,  while 
an  ounce  of  the  same  acid  required  to  saturate  it  282  grains 
of  the  same  base.  And  when,  after  digesting  the  acid  and 
alkohol  together,  he  submitted  them  to  distillation,  on 
mingling  the  product  and  the  residual  liquor,  the  whole 
was  capable  of  neutralizing  only  32  grains.  By  this  reci¬ 
procal  action  of  the  acid  and  alkohol,  a,  portion  of  nitric 
ether  has  been  supposed  to  be  formed,  which  distils  over 
with  a  portion  of  unchanged  alkohol,  and  of  free  acid.— 
This,  however,  is  not  altogether  certain.  The  acid  is  so 
much  diluted  by  the  large  proportion  of  alkohol,  that  it 
does  not  act  on  it  with  the  same  fgrce ;  and  the  product  is 
different  in  its  qualities  from  nitric  ether,  being  in  particu¬ 
lar  more  fragrant.  Still  it  appears,  that  the  series  of 
changes  are  somew  hat  similar,  the  nitric  acid  being  in  part 
decomposed,  and  oxalic  and  acetic  acids  formed.  The  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  change  which  has  been  made  by  the  London 
College,  that  of  diminishing  so  much  the  proportion  of  ni¬ 
tric  acid,  may  be  questioned,  both  as  less  nitric  ether  must 
be  formed  when  the  proportion  of  acid  is  so  small,  and  as 
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n  considerable  share  of  the  medicinal  efficacy  of  the  prepa¬ 
ration  depends  on  the  free  acid. 

‘  The  formula  of  the  Dublin  College  must  give  a  prepa¬ 
ration  different  from  the  others,  particularly  in  containing 
no  free  acid.  The  residual  liquor  which  is  ordered  to  be 
employed,  must  contain  a  portion  of  nitric  acid  ;  and  the 
alkohol  which  has  been  employed  to  condense  the  elastic 
duid  of  the  first  distillation,  and  which  is  submitted  to  the 
action  of  this  residual  liquor,  probably  contains  a  portion 
of  nitric  ether:  by  the  farther  action  exerted  between  them 
a  product  will  probably  be  formed  somewhat  analogous  to 
that  obtained  by  the  preceding  processes.  .  But  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  alkali,  to  which  it  is  afterwards  submitted,  its  a- 
cidity  must  be  removed,  and  to  a  certain  extent  this  must 
modify  its  medicinal  powers.  -»The  product  of  the  process 
which  has  been  generally  followed,  that  of  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia,  the  powers  of  which  are  sufficiently  ascer¬ 
tained,  and  its  use  established  in  practice,  is  probably  that 
which  ought  to  be  preferred. 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether  has  an  odour  extremely  fragrant ; 
its  taste  is  pungent  and  acidulous  *,  it  is  volatile  and  inflam¬ 
mable,  soluble  readily  both  in  alkohol  and  in  water.  It  is 
employed  principally  as  a  grateful  refrigerant  in  inflamma¬ 
tory  affections,  as  a  diuretic  in  dropsy,  or  rather  as  an 
auxiliary  to  promote  the  operation  of  more  powerful  diure¬ 
tics,  and  as  a  stimulant  relieving  nausea  and  flatulence. 
Its  dose  is  30  or  40  drops  taken  in  a  cupful  of  water. 

Carbonas  potass^.  Carbonate  of  Potash.  Ed. 

“  Let  impure  Carbonate  of  Potash  be  put  into  a  crucible, 
and  expose  to  a  red  heat,  that  the  oily  impurities,  if  any 
are  present,  may  be  burnt  out ;  then  having  rubbed  it  ' 
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with  an  eqoai  weight  of  water,  mix  them  thoroughly  by 
agitation.  The  liquor,  after  the  impurities  have  subsided, 
being  poured  into  a  clean  iron  pot,  is  to  be  boiled  to  dryness, 
stirring  the  salt  constantly  towards  the  end  of  the  boiling, 
that  it  may  not  adhere  to  the  vessel.^’ 

PoTASs^E  SUBCARBONAS.  Subcarbonate  of  Potash.  Lond. 

Take  of  impure  Potash,  three  pounds  ;  of  boiling 
Water,  three  pints  and  a  half.  Dissolve  the  Potash  in  the 
Water,  and  strain ;  then  pour  it  into  a  clean  iron  vessel, 
and  dissipate  the  water  by  a  gentle  heat,  so  that  the  liquor 
may  become  thick  ;  afterwards  having  withdrawn  the  fire, 
stir  it  constantly  with  an  iron  spatula  until  the  salt  pass  in¬ 
to  small  grains.  A  purer  subcarbonate  of  potash  may  be 
prepared  in  the  same  manner  from  tartar,  which  has  been 
first  burnt,  until  it  be  of  a  grey  colour.” 

SuBCARBONAS  KALI.  Subcarbonatc  of  Kali.  Dub. 

Take  of  Potashes  in  coarse  powder,  Cold  Water,  of 
each  six  pounds.  Mix  by  rubbing  them  together,  and  ma¬ 
cerate  for  a  week  in  an  open  vessel,  stirring  occasionally ; 
then  strain  the  ley,  and  evaporate  to  dryness,  in  a  very 
clean  iron  vessel,  stirring  the  saline  mass  cons^tantly  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  evaporation,  with  an  iron  spatula. 
When  I'educed  in  this  manner  to  a  coarse  pow^der,  let  it  be 
kept  in  close  vessels.  Before  dissolving  the  Potashes  in 
water,  if  they  are  very  impure,  let  them  be  calcined  in  a 
crucible  until  they  become  white.” 

The  Potash  and  Pearl-ash  of  commerce  are  obtained  by 
the  incineration  of  the  wood  of  land  vegetables :  the  ashes 
being  lixiviated  with  water,  so  as  to  dissolve  the  saline  mat¬ 
ter,  and  this  being  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  dry  mass 
consists 'principally  of  subcarbonate  of  potash,  with  small¬ 
er  quantities  of  sulphate  and  muriate  of  potash,  siliceous 
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4iartli,  and  metallic  matter,  principally  oxides  of  manganese 
and  iron.  These  are  in  a  great  measure  abstracted  by  the 
above  process,  the  subcarbonate  of  potash  from  its  greater 
solubility  being  dissolved,  while  the  others,  especially  the 
earthy  and  metallic  matter,  from  the  small  quantity  of, wa¬ 
ter  employed,  remain  undissolved. 

This  saline  matter  is  in  the  state  of  subcarbonate,  and 
is  therefore  improperly  named  carbonate  in  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  deliquescent,  acrid,  changes  the  ve¬ 
getable  colours  to  a  green,  and  has  the  general  alkaline 
properties.  It  consists,  according  to  Kirwan,  of  about  60 
of  potash,  30  of  carbonic  acid,  and  6  of  water,  with  a  few 
grains  in  100  of  sulphate  of  potash,  siliceous  and  argillaceous 
earth.  It  is  seldom  applied  to  any  medicinal  use,  but  is  em¬ 
ployed  principally  as  an  agent  in  Pharmacy. 

Carbonas  potassa:  purissimus,  olhn  Sal  Tartari.  Pure 
.  Carbonate  of  formerly  Salt  of  Tay'tar.  Ed, 

“  Take  of  impure  Supertartrate  of  Potash,  any  quanti¬ 
ty,  Having  wrapped  it  up  in  moist  bibulous  paper,  or  put 
it  into  a  crucible,  burn  it  into  a  black  mass,  by  placing  it 
among  live  coals.  Having  reduced  it  to  powder,  subject 
it  to  a  moderate  heat,  in  an  open  cr  ucible,  until  it  become 
white,  or  at  least  of  an  ash-grey  colour,  care  being  taken 
that  it  do  not  melt.  Then  dissolve  it  in  warm  water ; 
strain  the  li(|uor  through  linen,  and  evaporate  it  in  a  clean 
iron  vessel,  stirring  the  matter  constantly,  towards  the  end 
of  the  evaporation,  with  an  iron  spoon,  that  it  may  not  ad¬ 
here  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  A  very  white  salt  will  re¬ 
main,  which  is  to  be  left  a  little  longer  on. the  fire,  until 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  is  nearly  at  a  red  heat.  When 
cold,  it  is  to  be  kept  in  glass  vessels,  well  stopt.’* 
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Kali  a  tartako.  Kali  from  Tartar.  Dub. 

Take  of  Crystals  of  Tartar,  any  quantity.  Expose  it 
to  a  red  heat  in  a  silver  crucible  lightly  covered  until  it 
cease  to  emit  vapours.  Reduce  the  residual  matter  into 
coarse  powder,  and  calcine  it  in  the  same  crucible  without 
a,  cover  for  two  hours,  stirring  it  constantly.  Then  boil  it 
with  twice  its  weight  of  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
after  sufficient  subsidence  pour  off  the  pure  liquor.  Let 
this  be  done  thrice.  Strain  the  mixed  liquors,  and  eva¬ 
porate  in  a  silver  vessel ;  bring  the  residual  salt,  as  it  be¬ 
comes  dry,  into  grains  by  frequent  agitation  ;  then  expose 
it  to  a  low  red  heat  ;  remove  it  from  the  vessel  before  it  is 
entirely  cold ;  and  keep  it  in  phials  well  stopt.” 


By  exposing  supertartrate  of  potash  to  heat,  the  tartaric 
acid  is  decomposed.  Part  of  its  carbon  and  oxygen  unite, 
and  form  carbonic  acid,  which  is  attracted  by  the  potash  | 
and,  by  continuing  the  heat,  the  remaining  carbonaceous 
matter  is  burnt  out.  The  supertartrate  of  potash  of  com- 
inerce,usually  contains  a  little  tartrate  of  lime,  which  by  the 
heat  is  converted  into  carbonate  of  lime ;  but  by  dissolving 
the  saline  matter  in  water,  this,  and  any  other  earthy  sub¬ 
stances  are  separated,  and,  by  evaporation,  a  salt  is  obtain¬ 
ed,  which,  like  the  former,  is  a  subcarbonate  of  potash,  but 
more  pure.  It  appears  also  to  contain  rather  a  larger  pro- 
portion  of  carbonic  acid.  The  process,  however,  being 
more  expensive  than  the  preceding  one,  the  product  of  it 
is  not  often  to  be  found  in  the  shops. 

Liquor  potass.®  subcarbonatis.  Liquor' of  Subcarbo¬ 
nate  of  Potash.  Loud. 

“  Take  of  Subcarbonate  of  Potash,  a  pound  ;  of  Distill¬ 
ed  Water,  twelve  fluidounces.  Dissolve  the  subcArbonate 
<r)f  potash  in  the  water,  and  strain  tln'QUgh  paper.” 
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Aoua  subcarbonatis  kali.  Water  of  Subcarbonate  of 
Kali.  Dub. 

Take  of  Subcarbonate  of  Kali,  any  quantity.  Put  it 
into  an  open  glass  funnel,  the  throat  of  which  is  6bstructed 
with  linen.  Put  this  aside  in  a  cellar,  that  the  salt  may 
liquefy  in  the  humid  atmosphere.  Receive  the  liquor  in  a 
vessel  beneath.’^ 

The  first  of  these  liquors  is  a  solution  of  subcarbonate  of 
potash  in  water ;  the  latter  approaches  nearer  to  the  state 
of  carbonate,  as  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed  from  the  air. 
Both  are  adapted  principally  to  pharmaceutical  use. 

PoTASSaB  CARBONAS.  Carbonate  of  Potash.  Lond.  , 

\ 

‘‘  Take  of  Subcarbonate  of  Potash,  prepared  from  Tar¬ 
tar,  a  pound  ;  Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  three  ounces;  Dis¬ 
tilled  Water,  a  pint.  Add  to  the  potash  dissolved  in  the 

{ 

water,  the  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  then,  by  a  sand-bath, 
apply  a  heat  of  180  degrees  for  three  hours,  or  until  the 
ammonia  is  expelled  ;  lastly,  put  the  liquor  aside  that  crys¬ 
tals  may  form.  Let  the  residual  liquor  be  reduced  by  eva¬ 
poration,  in  a  similar  manner,  so  that  when  set  aside  it  may 
again  afford  crystals. 

The  intention  of  this  process  is  to  obtain  potash  satura¬ 
ted  with  carbonic  acid,  the  carbonic  acid  required  for  this 
being  abstracted  from  the  ammonia,  and  the  ammonia  be¬ 
ing  expelled  by  the  heat.  The  same  object  is  obtained 
with  equal  facility,  by  transmitting  a  current  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  through  a  solution  of  one  part  of  subcarbonate  of 
potash,  in  three  parts  of  water ;  and  the  salt  obtained  from 
this  solution  by  spontaneous  crystallization  is  probably 
l'  more  pure,  as  in  the  former  method  a  little  of  the  ammo- 
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Ilia  may  remain.  The  carbonate  crystallizes  in  quadran¬ 
gular  prisms,  which  are  not  deliquescent :  they  are  soluble 
in  four  parts  of  cold  water.  The  taste  of  this  salt  is  mild, 
but  somewhat  alkaline,  and  it  changes  the  vegetable  colours 
to  a  srreen.  It  is  therefore  a  subcarbonate.  It  contains 
twice  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  of  the  common  subcar¬ 
bonate,  and  has  hence  been  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  bi"Carbonate.  According  to  Pelletier,  it  consists  of  40 
of  potash,  43  of  carbonic  acid,  and  17  of  water.  It  has 
been  introduced  as  an  antacid,  in  preference  to  the  other, 
as  being  milder ;  and,  from  the  larger  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  which  it  yields,  it  answers  better  for  preparing  the 
effervescing  draught. 

Aoua  suPERCARBONATis  POTASS^.  Water  of  Supercar¬ 
bonate  of  Potash.  Ed. 

t 

‘‘  Take  of  Water,  ten  pounds ;  Pure  Carbonate  of  Po¬ 
tash,  one  ounce.  Dissolve,  and  expose  the  solution  to  the 
current  of  Carbonic  Acid  Gas, '  which  arises  from  three 
ounces  of  Powder  of  Carbonate  of  Lime,  three  ounces  of 
Sulphuric  Acid,  and  three  pounds  of  Water,  gradually 
and  cautiously  mixed.  The  chemical  apparatus  invented 
by  Dr  Nooth  is  well  adapted  to  this  preparation.  But,  if 
a  larger  quantity  of  the  solution  is  required,  the  apparatus 
of  Woulfe  is  preferable.  The  colder  the  air  is,  and  the 
greater  the  pressure,  the  better  will  be  the  liquor.  It 
ought  to  be  kept  in  vessels  well  stopt.*^ 

Potash,  when  used  as  a  lithontriptic,  excites  so  much  ir¬ 
ritation  in  the  stomach  and  bladder,  that  its  use  cannot  be 
long  continued.  But,  when  supersaturated  with  carbonic 
acid,  as  it  is  in  this  preparation,  it  is  rendered  more  pleasant 
and  less  irritating  j  and  though  its  lithontriptic  or  real 
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solvent  power  is  diminished,  it  is  capable  of  acting  as  a 
palliative,  and  of  being  continued  for  any  length  of  time. 
From  the  observations  already  made  under  the  class  of 
lithontriptics,  it  follows,  that  no  greater  benefit  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  use  of  alkaline  remedies  under  any  form, 
and  that  this  has  even  some  peculiar  advantages.  It  is  taken 
to  the  extent  of  one,  or  even  two  pounds  in  the  day.  It  af¬ 
fords  also  a  grateful  antacid.  A  solution  of  this  kind  has  been 
in  use  for  a  considerable  time ;  and  to  establish  uniformity 
in  its  strength,  it  is  inserted  by  the  Edinburgh  College  as 
an  officinal  preparation.  When  properly  prepared,  it  is 
pungent  and  acidulous,  and  sparkles  when  poured  into  a 
glass.  By  employing  an  apparatus,  in  which  strong  me; 
chanical  pressure  can  be  applied,  the  solution  may  be  still 
more  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  :  it  is  thus  rendered 
more  grateful,  and  as  an  antacid,  in  particular,  is  perhaps 
rendered  more  effectual,  the  stimulus  of  the  carbonic  acid 
relieving  the  uneasy  sensations  connected  with  acidity  of 
the  stomach,  while  the  alkali  neutralizes  the  acid.  It  is 
often  prepared  in  the  shops  with  too  small  a  proportion  of 
alkali. 

Aqua  potass-®:,  mlgo  Lixivium  Causticum.  Water  of  Po¬ 
tash.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  newly  prepared  Lime,  eight  ounces  j  Carbo¬ 
nate  of  Potash,  six  ounces.  Put  the  lime  into  an  iron  or 
earthen  vessel,  with  twenty-eight  ounces  of  warm  water. 
Iffie  ebullition  being  finished,  immediately  add  the  salt ;  and 
the  whole  being  well  mixed,  close  the  vessel  until  they  become 
cold.  Let  the  cold  materials,  previously  well  agitated,  be 
poured  into  a  glass  funnel,  the  tube  of  which  is  obstructed 
with  clean  linen.  Cover  the  upper  orifice  of  the  funnel, 
while  the  neck  of  it  is  inserted  in  another  glass  vessel,  that 
the  water  of  pofash  may  gradually  drop  through  the  linen 
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into  the  lower  vessel.  When  it  first  ceases  to  drop,  pour 
into  the  funnel  a  few  ounces  of  water,  but  cautiously,  so 
that  it  may  swim  above  the  matter.  The  water  of  potash 
will  again  begin  to  drop.  In  this  manner  the  affusion  of 
water  is  to  be  repeated,  until  three  pounds  have  filtered, 
which  will  be  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  days.  The  up¬ 
per  parts  of  the  liquor  are  to  be  mixed  with  the  low’er  by 
agitation,  and  it  is  to  be'  kept  in  a  vessel  well  stopt.” 
LiguoR  potassa:.  Liquor  of  Potash.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Subcarbonate  of  Potash  a  pound,  newly  pre¬ 
pared  Lime,  half  a  pound  ;  of  Boiling  Distilled  Water,  a 
gallon.  Dissolve  the  potash  in  tw^o  pints  of  the  w'ater.  Add 
to  the  lime  what  remains  of  the  water.  Mix  the  liquors  to- 
'  gether  while  hot,  then  put  them  into  a  covered  vessel,  and 
after  they  are  cold  strain  through  cotton  cloth.  If  any  di¬ 
luted  acid  dropt  in,  excite  effervescence,  it  is  necessary  to 
add  more  lime,  and  again  strain.  A  pint  of  this  liquor 
ought  to  weigh  sixteen  ounces.” 

Aoua  kali  caustici.  Water  of  Caustic  Kali.  Dub. 

Take  of  recently  calcined  Lime,  eight  ounces  ;  Subcar¬ 
bonate  of  Kali,  six  ounces.  Sprinkle  on  the  lime  in  an 
earthen  vessel,  two  pints  of  boiling  water,  and  when  slak¬ 
ed  mix  the  salt  with  if,  and  close  the  vessel.  Put  the  mix¬ 
ture  as  soon  as  it  has  cooled  into  a  glass  funnel,  the  throat 
of  which  is  stopt  with  linen.  The  funnel  being  covered, 
let  the  ley  drop  into  a  vessel  beneath,  pouring  water  on,  un- 

*  V 

til  three  pounds  have  dropt  through.  Agitate  the  liquor 
and  preserve  it  in  a  vessel  of  green  glass,  well  stopt.  The 
ley,  if  properly  prepared,  will  be  free  from  colour  and  smell, 
and^  will  scarcely  effervesce  wdien  mixed  with  acids.  If 
there  is  any  sensible  effervescence,  add  to  it  a  little  recent¬ 
ly  calcined  lime  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder  :  digest  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  a  close  vessel,  agitating  occasionally. 
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Lastly,  strain  the  ley  in  the  manner  above  directed.  The 
specific  gravity  of  this  liquor  is  to  that  of  distilled  water  as 
1100  to  1000.’’ 


! 
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In  this  process  the  lime  abstracts  the  carbonic  acid  from, 
the  potash  ;  it  is  difficult,  however,  to  abstract  it  entirely, 
and  hence  the  necessity  for  the  peculiar  arrangement  em¬ 
ployed,  in  which  a  large  quantity  of  lime  is  used,  and  in 
which  it  is  made  to  act  in  the  most  favourable  manner  by 
putting  the  mixture  into  a  funnel,  the  tube  of  which  is 
.  nearly  obstructed,  so  that  the  alkaline  solution  must  filtrate 
slowly  through  the  mass  of  lime.  The  affinity  of  the  lime 
to  the  carbonic  acid  is  thus  aided,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  acid  is  abstracted  from  the  potash.  Still,  however,  from 
the  effect  of  quantity  on  the  force  with  which  affinity  is  ex-» 
erted,  a  small  quantity  is  retained  in  combination  with  the 
potash,  which  cannot  be  abstracted  by  this  process.  But 
if  the  lime  has  been  in  a  sufficiently  active  state,  and  the 
directions  duly  observed,  so  that  the  filtration  has  been 
performed  slowly,  it  is  very  inconsiderable,  as  is  apparent 
from  scarcely  any  sensible  effervescence  being  excited  by 
the  addition  of  an  acid,  and  for  any  medicinal  or  pharma¬ 
ceutical  purpose  to  which  the  solution  is  applied  may  be 
neglected.  By  the  process  of  the  London  College,  the  pro¬ 
duct  will  probably  be  less  perfect,  both  from  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  lime  being  less,  and  from  no  peculiar  arrangement 
being  employed  to  favour  its  action.  The  agency  of  the 
air  must  be  excluded  during  the  filtration,  especially  from 
the  filtered  liquid,  to  prevent  absorption  of  carbonic  acid ; 
and  for  the  same  reason  it  must,  after  it  is  prepared,  be  kept 
in  glass  vessels  .well  stopt.  >  The  medicinal  applications  of  , 
the  alkali  under  this  form  have  been  already  considered, 
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PoTASSA,  oUm  Causticum  Commune  Acerrimum.[FotsL^h.  Ed. 

‘‘  Take  of  Water  of  Potash,  any  quantity.  Evaporate 
it  in  a  covered  clean  iron  vessel,  until,  when  the  ebullition 
is  finished,  the  saline  matter  flow  smoothly  like  oil,  which 
will  happen  before  the  vessel  is  at  a  red  heat.  Then  pour 
it  on  a  clean  iron  plate  ;  cut  it  into  small  masses  before  it 
hardens,  and  immediately  put  them  into  a  phial  well  stopt.’’ 
PoTASSA  rusA.  Fused  Potash.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Liquor  of  Potash,  a  gallon.  Evaporate  the 
w’ater  in  a  clean  iron  vessel,  until  the  ebullition  ceasing,  the 
potash  liquefies ;  then  pour  it  upon  an  iron  plate  into  proper 
moulds.” 

Kali  causticum.  Caustic  Kali.  Dub. 

I 

“  Take  of  Water  of  Caustic  Kali,  any  quantity.  Eva¬ 
porate  it  in  a  very  clean  iron  vessel,  until  the  ebullition  hav¬ 
ing  ceased,  the  saline  matter,  on  increasing  the  heat,  near¬ 
ly  remains  tranquil  in  the  vessel.  Pour  out  this  melted  salt 
on  an  iron  plate,  and  while  it  is  becoming  concrete,  cut  it 
into  proper  pieces,  which  put  immediately  into  a  phial  well 
stopt.  During  the  evaporation,  the  operator  should  avoid 
the  drops  of  liquid  thrown  out  from  the  vessel.” 

By  the  dissipation  of  the  water  in  this  process,  the  alkali 
is  obtained  in  a  solid  form,  though  it  still  .retains  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  in  intimate  combination  ;  it  is  usually  run  into 
moulds,  so  as  to  be  formed  into  cylindrical  pieces.  Under 
this  form  it  is  used  as  a  caustic  ;  it  quickly  erodes  animal 
matter,*  afid,  mixed  with  soap  into  a  paste,  is  sometimes 
used  toj3pen  an  ulcer. 

PoTASSA  CUM  cALCE,  oUm  CaiisHcim  Commune  Mitius,  Po¬ 
tash  with  Lime.  Ed. 

Take  of  Water  of  Potash,  any  quantity.  Evaporate 
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t  to  one-third  in  a  covered  iron  vessel ;  then  mix  with  it 
as  much  newly  slaked  lime  as  may  be  sufficient  to  give  it 
the  consistence  of  a  solid  paste,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  a 
stopt  vessel.” 

PoTASSA  CUM  CALCE.  Potash  With  Lime.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  the  Liquor  of  Potash,  three  pints ;  of  newly 
Prepared  Lime,  a  pound.  ‘  Boil  the  liquor  of  potash  to  a 
pint ;  then  add  the  lime  slaked  by  the  water  having  been 
poured  upon  it,  and  mix  them  carefully.” 

Kali  causticum  cum  calce.  Caustic  Potash  with  Lime, 

Dub. 

“  Evaporate  the  Water  of  Caustic  Potash  to  a  third 
part ;  then  add  of  recently  Calcined  Lime  reduced  to  pow¬ 
der,  as  much  as  may  form  a  mass  of  a  proper  consistence, 
which  is  to  be  kept  in  a  vessel  well  stopt.” 

As  a  caustic,  this  is  milder  than  the  former  preparation, 
and  it  is  less  deliquescent,  so  that  it  can  be  more  easily  con¬ 
fined  to  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied.  When  mixed,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  soap  to  form  a  paste, 
it  is  scarcely  sufficiently  active. 

Acetis  potass^.  Acetite  of  Potash.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  Pure  Carbonate  of  Potash,  one  pound.  Boil 
it  with  a  gentle  heat  in  four  or  five  times  its  weight  of  Dis¬ 
tilled  Acetous  Acid,  and  add  more  acid  at  different  times, 
until,  on  the  watery  part  of  the  former  portion  being  near¬ 
ly  dissipated  by  evaporation,  the  acid  newly  added  excite 
no  effervescence  :  this  will  happen  when  about  twenty 
pounds  of  acid  have  been  consumed.  Afterwards  evaporate 
to  dryness  slowly.  Let  the  remaining  impure  salt  be  lique¬ 
fied  with  a  gentle  heat,  for  a  short  time  *,  then  dissolved  in 
water,  and  strained  through  paper.  If  the  liquefaction  has 
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been  properly  done,  the  strained  liquor  will  be  limpid  ;  if 
not,  of  a  brown  colour.  Afterwards  evaporate  with  a  very 
gentle  heat  this  liquor,  in  a  shallow  glass  vessel,  stirring  the 
salt  while  it  concretes,  that  it  may  more  quickly  be  brought 
to  dryness.  Lastly,  the  acetite  of  potash  ought  to  be  kept 
in  a  glass  vessel,  well  closed,  that  it  may  not  liquefy  from 
the  action  of  the  air.” 

Potass^  acetas.  Acetate  of  Potash.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Subcarbonate  of  Potash,  a  pound  and  a  half ; 
of  Acetic  Acid,  a  gallon.  Mix  them  together  in  a  large 
glass  vessel,  and  the  liquor  being  evaporated  to  one  half, 
drop  in  gradually  of  acetic  acid  as  much  as  may  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  full  saturation.  Let  the  liquor  be  again  evaporated 
to  a  half,  and  strained  ;  then  evaporate  in  a  w^ater-bath,  so 
that  on  being  removed  from  the  fire,  it  may  pass  into  crys¬ 
tals.” 

Acetas  kali.  Acetate  of  Potash.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Subcarbonate  of  Potash,  any  quantity.  Add 
to  it,  at  different  times,  of  Distilled  Vinegar,  moderately 
heated,  rather  more  than  five  times  its  weight.  When  the 
effervescence  has  ceased,  and  the  liquor  has  been  partly  eva¬ 
porated,  add  again  at  intervals,  Distilled  Vinegar,  until  the 
mixture  ceases  to  effervesce  j  the  evaporation  being  con¬ 
tinued,  a  dry  salt  will  be  produced,  which  increasing  the 
heat  a  little,  liquefy  cautiously.  Dissolve  it  when  cold  in 
water,  strain  the  liquor,  and  boil  it  down,  until  when  re¬ 
moved  from  the  fire,  in  cooling  it  pass  into  a  mass  of  crys¬ 
tals  perfectly  white.  Put  these  immediately  into  phials  well 
stopt.” 

\ 

In  this  process,  the  acetic  acid  of  the  distilled  vinegar 
combines  with  the  potash,  disengaging  the  carbonic  acid. 
The  acetate  of  potash,  obtained  by  the  evaporation,  is  lia- 
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bie  to  be  of  a  brownish  colour,  from  the  presence  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  extractive  matter,  derived  from  the  vinegar.  It  is  freed 
from  this,  either  by  boiling  the  solution  with  charcoal  pow¬ 
der,  or,  as  directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  by  melting  the 
salt ;  and,  by  the  second  solution  and  evaporation,  it  is  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  form  of  a  white  foliated  mass ;  the  foliated 
structure,  which  is  very  characteristic  of  it,  arising  from  a 
•species  of  crystallization. 

Acetate  of  potash  is  very  deliquescent,  becoming  humid 
in  a  short  time  from  exposure  to  the  air.  It  does  not  re¬ 
quire  so  much  as  half  its  weight  of  water  for  its  solution,  at 
the  temperature  of  60°  :  it  proves  moderately  laxative,  and 
was  at  one  time  celebrated  as  a  diuretic,  in  a  dose  of  one  or 
two  drachms  •,  but  it  has  fallen  into  disuse. 

Sulphas  potass^,  olim  Tartarum  Vitriolatum.  Sulphate 

of  Potash.  Ed. 

Take  of  Sulphuric  Acid,  diluted  with  six  times  its 
v/eight  of  Water,  any  quantity.  Put  it  into  a  large  glass  ves¬ 
sel,  and  gradually  drop  into  it,  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  dis¬ 
solved  in  six  times  its  weight  of  water,  as  much  as  may  be 
necessary  to  the  perfect  saturation  of  the  acid.  The  efferves¬ 
cence  being  over,  strain  the^iquor  through  paper  :  and,  af¬ 
ter  due  evaporation,  put  it  aside,  that  crystals  may  form. 
Sulphate  of  Potash  may  also  be  conveniently  made,  by  dis¬ 
solving  the  residuum  of  the  distillation  of  Nitrous  Acid  in 
Warm  Water,  and  saturating  it  by  adding*Carbonate  of 
Potash.” 

PoTASSiE  SULPHAS.  Sulphate  of  Potash.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  the  Salt  which  remains  after  the  distillation 
of  Nitric  Acid,  two  pounds ;  of  Boiling  Water,  two  gallons. 
Mix  them  that  the  salt  may  be  dissolved ;  then  add  of  sub¬ 
carbonate  of  Potash,  as  much  as  will  be  sufficient  to  satu- 
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rate  the  acid.  Afterwards  boil  it  until  a  pellicle  appear  on 
the  surface,  and  when  strained  put  it  aside,  that  crystals 
may  be  formed.  Having  poured  off  the  water,  dry  them  on 
bibulous  paper.’’ 

Sulphas  kali.  Sulphate  of  Potash.  Dub. 

Dissolve  the  Salt  which  remains  after  the  distillation 
of  Nitrous  Acid,  reduced  to  powder,  in  a  sufficient  quanti¬ 
ty  of  boiling  \vater  j  add  as  much  Pearl-ash  as  may  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  saturate  the  superfluous  acid.  The  liquor  being 
strained,  evaporate  it  with  a  moderate  heat,  so  that  crystals 
may  form.” 

In  tlie  first  of  the  processes  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharma¬ 
copoeia,  the  sulphuric  acid  unites  with  the  potash  of  the 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  expels  the  carbonic  acid  with  ef¬ 
fervescence,  the  sulphate  of  potash  remaining  in  solution. 
The  second  process,  which  is  that  also  of  the  other  Phar¬ 
macopoeias,  being  more  economical,  is  always  followed. 
The  salt  remaining  after  the  distillation  of  nitrous  acid  is 
sulphate  of  potash  with  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid :  this 
is  neutralized  by  the  potash  of  the  carbonate  of  potash. 
The  neutral  salt  forms  in  small  crystals,  the  figure  of  whicli 
is  a  four-sided  or  six  sided  prilm,  acuminated  by  four  or 
six  planes :  by  slow  evaporation  they  are  obtained  of  a 
larger  size.  They  require  seventeen  parts  of  cold  w^ater  for 
their  solution.  The  taste  of  the  salt  is  bitter.  Its  powers 
are  those  of  a  cathartic,  in  the  dose  of  half  an  ounce  ;  but 
it  is  more  usually  given  in  smaller  doses  as  an  aperient,  and, 
from  its  sparing  solubility,  is  given  usually  in  powder,  and 
frequently  in  combination  with  some  of  the  vegetable  pur¬ 
gatives. 
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Sulphas  potassa;  cum  sulphure,  olim  Sal  Polyclirestiis. 

Sulphate  of  Potash  with  Sulphur.  Ed. 

Take  of  Nitrate  of  Potash  in  powder,  Sublimed  Sul¬ 
phur,  equal  weights.  Throw  them  well  mixed  together,  in 
small  quantities  at  a  time,  into  a  red-hot  crucible.  The 
deflagration  being  finished,  let  the  salt  cool,  and  keep  it  in 
a  glass  phial,  well  stopt.” 

The  nitrate  of  potash  being  decomposed  at  a  red  heat, 
affords  oxygen  to  the  sulphur,  in  such  proportions  as  to 
convert  it  principally  into  sulphuric,  and  partly  into  sul¬ 
phurous  acids.  Both  acids  are  attracted  by  the  potash  ;  and 
from  the  rapidity  of  the  deflagration,  a  portion  of  the  sul¬ 
phur  even  escapes  oxygenation,  and  remains  united  with  a 
portion  of  the  alkali  in  the  state  of  sulphuret.  This  is  there¬ 
fore  a  mingled  product.  In  its  medicinal  qualities,  it  does 
not  appear  to  differ  much  from  the  sulphate  of  potash ;  it 
is  employed  like  it  as  an  aperient,  ahd  its  sulphurous  taste 
and  odour,  when  it  is  dissolved,  give  its  solution  some  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  sulphurous  saline  mineral  waters.  Hence 
either  alone,  or  mixed  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  it  is  some¬ 
times  used  as  affording  an  imitation  of  them. 

'1' 

Potassa:  supersulphas.  Supersulphate  of  Potash.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  the  Salt  which  remains  after  the  distillation 
of  Nitric  Acid,  two  pounds ;  Boiling  Water,  four  pints. 
Mix  them,  so  that  the  salt  may  be  dissolved,  and  strain. 
Then  boil  the  solution  to  one  half,  and  put  it  aside  that 
crystals  may  form.  The  liquor  being  withdrawn,  dry  these 
on  bibulous  paper.” 

By  solution  in  water,  the  free  acid  of  the  residual  mass 
is  in  part  removed,  but  the  salt  still  crystallizes  with  excess 
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of  acid.  It  is  more  soluble  than  the  neutral  sulphate,  but 
it  is  not  apparent  to  what  medicinal  use  it  can  be  applied, 
with  any  peculiar  advantage ;  and  it  is  liable  to  variation 
in  its  composition,  from  the  extent  of  evaporation,  and  other 
circumstances  connected  with  its  formation. 

Tartris  poTASSiE,  oUm  Tart  arum  Soluhile.  Tartrite  of 

Potash,  Ed. 

“  Take  of  Carbonate  of  Potash,  one  pound ;  Super- 
tartrite  of  Potash,  three  pounds,  or  as  much  as  may  be 
necessary;  Boiling  Water,  fifteen  pounds.  To  the  car¬ 
bonate  of  potash  dissolved  in  the  water,  add,  by  small  quan¬ 
tities,  the  Supertartrite  of  Potash  rubbed  to  a  fine  pow¬ 
der,  as  long  as  it  excites  effervescence,  which  generally 
ceases  before  three  times  the  weight  of  the  carbonate  of 
potash  have  been  thrown  in.  Then  strain  the  liquor,  when 
cold,  through  paper  ;  and  after  due  evaporation,  put  it  aside 
that  crystals  may  form.” 

Potassa:  TARTRAS.  '  Tartrate  of  Potash.  Lond. 

Take  of  Subcarbonate  of  Potash,  sixteen  ounces ;  of 
Supertartrate  of  Potash,  three  pounds ;  of  Boiling  Wa¬ 
ter,  a  gallon.  Dissolve  the  subcarbonate  of  potash  in  the 
water ;  then  add  the  supertartrate  of  potash  in  powder, 
until  ebullition  is  no  longer  excited.  Strain  the  liquor 
through  paper ;  afterwards  boil  it  until  a  pellicle  appear, 
and  put  aside,  that  crystals  may  form.  Having  poured  off 
the  liquor,  dry  them  on  bibulous  paper.” 

Tartaras  KALI.  Tartrate  of  Potash.  Dub. 

Take  of  Subcarbonate  of  Potash,  a  pound  ;  Crystals 
of  Tartar  in  fine  powder,  two  pounds  and  a  half,  or  as 
much  as  may  be  necessary  to  saturate  the  potash  ;  Boiling 
Water,  a  gallon.  To  the  subcarbonate  of  potash  dissolv¬ 
ed  in  the  water,  add  the  tartar  gradually.  Evaporate  the 
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strained  liquor,  and  put  it  aside  that  crystals  may  form  by 
cooling.” 

The  excess  of  tartaric  acid  in  the  supertartrate  of  po¬ 
tash  is  in  this  process  saturated  by  the  potash  of  the  car¬ 
bonate  of  potash,  and  the  proper  neutral  salt  is  formed. 
Though  ordered  to  be  crystallized  in  all  the  Pharmaco¬ 
poeias,  the  crystallization  of  it  can  scarcely  be  accomplish¬ 
ed  by  hasty  evaporation.  In  its  preparation,  therefore,  the 
solution  is  usually  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  it  is  kept  in 
powder  in  the  shops. 

This  salt  has  a  bitter  taste ;  it  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
requiring  only  four  parts  of  cold  water  for  its  solution  ;  and 
from  this  greater  solubility  compared  with  that  of  the  su¬ 
pertartrate,  it  derived  its  name  of  Soluble  Tartar  :  it  is 
slightly  deliquescent.  The  portion  of  alkali  producing  neu¬ 
tralization  is  retained  by  a  very  weak  affinity  :  even  the 
weaker  acids  decompose  it  partially,  and  reduce  it  to  the 
state  of  supertartrate,  a  circumstance  requiring  to  be  at¬ 
tended  in  combining  it  in  prescriptions.  As  a  mild  pur¬ 
gative,  it  is  given  in  the  dose  of  one  ounce. 

SuLPHURETUM  POTASSA:,  ^Ihu  Hepar  Sulphuris.  Sulphii- 

ret  of  Potash.  Ed. 

Take  of  Carbonate  of  Potash,  Sublimed  Sulphur,  of 
each  eight  ounces.  Having  rubbed  them  together,  put 
them  into  a  large  coated  crucible ;  and  a  cover  being  adapt¬ 
ed  to  it,  apply  the  fire  to  it  cautiously,  until  they  melt.  The 
crucible,  after  it  has  cooled,  being  broken,  remove  the  sul- 
phuret,  and  preserve  it  in  a  phial  well-stopt.” 

PoTASS^E  SULPHURETUM.  Sulphuret  of  Potash.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Washed  Sulphur,  an  ounce ;  of  Subcarbo¬ 
nate  of  Potash,  two  ounces.  Rub  them  together,  and  put 
them  into  a  close  crucible  upon  the  fire  until  they  unite.”  ^ 
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SuLPHURETUM  KALI.  Sulpliuret  of  Potash.  Dab. 

Take  of  Subcarbonate  of  Potash,  Sublimed  Sulphur, 
of  each  two  ounces.  Put  them  mixed  together  into  a  cru¬ 
cible,  and  applying  a  cover,  expose  them  to  a  fire  gradual¬ 
ly  raised,  until  they  unite.” 

During  the  fusion  of  the  two  substances,  the  sulphur  and 
potash  combine,  and  the  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged,  only 
partially,  however,  and  hence  the  combination  is  less  per¬ 
fect  than  when  the  sulphur  is  melted  with  the  pure  al- 
'kali.  From  the  larger  proportion  of  potash,  ordered  in 
the  formula  of  the  London  College,  the  combination  is  pro¬ 
bably  more  perfect,  and  the  whole  sulphur  will  be  rendered 
soluble  in  water.  The  compound  is  of  a  yellowish-green,  or 
’orown  colour,  and  inodorous,  but  becomes  foetid  when 
moistened  or  dissolved  in  water  from  partial  decomposi¬ 
tion,  and  the  production  of  a  compound  of  sulphur  and  hy¬ 
drogen.  It  has  been  proposed  to  be  used  as. an  antidote 
to  some  of  the  metallic  poisons,  from  the  supposition  that 
the  sulphur  will  combine  with  the  metallic  preparation, 
and  render  it  inert.  '  From  a  similar  theory,  it  has  been 
imagined  that  it  might  obviate  the  effects  of  mercury  on 
the  system  when  these  are  too  violent :  but  it  is  seldom  had 
recourse  to  with  either  intention,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  much 
advantage  would  be  derived  from  it.  The  dose  in  which 
it  has  been  proposed  to  be  given  is  from  ten  to  twenty 
grains,  three  or  four  times  a-day.  It  is  said,  in  some  cases 
of  cancer,  to  have  increased  the  efficacy  of  cicuta  as  a  pal¬ 
liative,  in  doses  of  five  grains.  Externally,  it  has  been  re¬ 
commended  in  tinea  capitis ;  a  wash  prepared  from  three 
drachms  of  it  with  an  ounce  of  soap,  dissolved  in  eight 
ounces  of  lime-water,  with  the  addition  of  two  drachms  of 
ardent  spirit,  being  applied  to  the  scalp. 
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Aqua  sulphureti  k:ali.  Water  of  Sulphuret  of  Potash. 

Dub. 

“  Take  of  Sublimed  Sulphur,  half  an  ounce ;  of  Water 
of  Potash,  nine  ounces.  Boil  them  together  for  ten  mi¬ 
nutes,  and  filter  the  liquor  through  paper.  Keep  it  in 
phials  closely  stopt.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  liquor  is 
to  that  of  distilled  water  as  1120  to  1000.” 

The  alkali  in  its  pure  form,  and  in  this  state  of  solution, 
acts  on  the  sulphur  and  dissolves  it,  the  liquor  being  of  a, 
dark  yellow  or  red  colour.  It  is  not  merely,  however,  a. 
solution  of  sulphuret  of  potash  in  water;'  for  whenever  sul¬ 
phur  is  combined  with  an  alkaline  base,  it  partially  decom¬ 
poses  water,  and  in  the  state  of  solution,  therefore,  a  new 
compound  is  formed.  The  nature  of  their  re-action  is 
somewhat  complicated.  A  portion  of  the  sulphur  attracts 
oxygen  from  the  water,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  thus  formed 
is  combined  with  a  part  of  the  alkaline  base.  The  hydro¬ 
gen  of  the  decomposed  water  enters  into  union  with  the 
remaining  sulphur,  forming  the  compound  with  excess  of 
sulphur,  named  Supersulphuretted  Hydrogen,  and  this  re¬ 
mains  combined  with  the  rest  of  the  base,  forming  what 
some  chemists  have  named  a  Hydrogiiretted  Sulphuret, — 
what  may  be  distinguished  by  the  less  harsh  appeilation  of 
a  Sulphuretted  Hydrosulphuret.  The  solution,  as  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  above  formula,  is  adapted  to  the  same  uses  as 
the  sulphuret  of  potash. 

Carbonas  soda:.  Carbonate  of  Soda.  Ed. 

“  I'ake  of  Impure  Carbonate  of  Soda,  any  quantity. 
Bruise  it,  and  boil  it  in  water  until  all  the  saline  matter  is 
dissolved.  Strain  the  solution  through  paper,  and  evapo¬ 
rate  it  in  an  iron  vessel,  so  that  on  cooling  crystals  shall 
form.” 
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Soda:  subcarbonas.  Subcarbonate  of  Soda.  Lond. 

Take  of  Impure  Soda  rubbed  to  powder,  a  pound  ;  of 
Distilled  Boiling  Water,  four  pints.  Boil  the  soda  in  the 
rrater  for  half  an  hour,  and  strain.  Evaporate  to  two  pints, 
and  put  aside,  that  crystals  may  form.  Reject  the  residual 
liquor.’^ 

Carbonas  soDiE.  Carbonate  of  Soda.  Dub. 

Take  of  Barilla  in  powder,  ten  pounds  ;  Water,  two 
gallons.  Boil  the  barilla  in  the  water  for  two  hours  in  a 
close  vessel,  agitating  frequently  ;  strain  the  liquor,  and 
the  residuum  of  the  barilla  being  again  rubbed,  boil  in  an 
equal  quantity  of  water ;  repeat  this  a  third  time.  The  leys 
being  strained  and  mixed,  are  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness 
in  an  open  iron  vessel,  taking  care  that  the  heat  is  not 
raised  so  high  as  to  liquefy  the  saline  matter  which  re^ 
mains  5  stir  this  with  an  iron  spatula  until  it  become  white ; 
lastly,  dissolve  it  in  boiling  water,  and  after  due  evapora¬ 
tion,  put  it  aside,  that  by  slow’-  cooling,  crystals  may  form. 
These  will  be  purer,  if  before  each  boiling  the  barilla  be 
exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air.  The  crystals  ought  to 
be  formed  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  nearly  that  of 
freezing  water,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquor  is  to 
that  of. distilled  water,  as  1220  to  1000.  If  the  salt  is  not 
sufficiently  pure,  repeat  the  solution  and  crystallization.’* 

The  barilla  of  commerce,  from  which  this  salt  is  ordered 
to  be  prepared,  is  the  residual  matter  of  the  combustion  of 
marine  plants.  It  is  an  impure  subcarbonate  of  soda,  con¬ 
taining  large  quantities  of  other  saline  and  earthy  matter, 
chiefly  sulphate  and  muriate  of  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  argil 
and  silex,  wuth  charcoal.  The  subcarbonate  of  soda  crys¬ 
tallizing  readily,  the  solution  on  being  evaporated  affords 
it  nearly  pure  in  the  crystals  which  first  form.  The  resi- 
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dual  liquor,  containing  more  of  the  other  salts,  ought  to  be 
rejected,  a  direction  properly  given  in  the  formula  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia.  From  three  to  five  ounces  of  the 
crystallized  salt  are  obtained  from  a  pound  of  barilla.  As 
the  salt  has  an  excess  of  base,  it  is  improperly  named  Car¬ 
bonate.  Though  mild  to  the  taste,  it  is  sensibly  alkaline, 
and  changes  the  vegetable  colours  to  a  green.  It  crystal- 
lizes  in  octohedrons ;  its  crystals  are  efflorescent  *,  they  re¬ 
quire  not  more  than  twice  their  weight  of  cold,  water  for 
their  solution";  and  by  a  heat  inferior  to  that  of  212°  are 
liquefied  by  the  action  of  the  large  quantity  of  water  of  crys¬ 
tallization  they  contain.  Its  quantity  amounts  to  64  parts 

'  in  100,  with  21.6  of  soda,  and  14.4  of  carbonic  acid.  The 

* 

use  of  this  salt  as  a  lithontriptic  has  been  already  stated. 

Soda:  subcarbonas  exsiccata.  Dried  Subcarbonate  of 
Soda.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Subcarbonate  of  Soda,  a  pound.  Submit  it 
to  the  heat  of  boiling  water  in  a  clean  iron  vessel  until  it  is 
perfectly  dry,  stirring  it  constantly  with  an  iron  spatula. 
Then  rub  it  into  powder.’^ 

Carbqnas  soda:  siccatum.  Dried  Carbonate  of  Soda. 
Dub. 

“  Liquefy  the  crystals  of  Carbonate  of  Soda  in  a  silver 
crucible  placed  on  a  fire ;  then  increase  the  heat,  and  stir 
the  melted  salt,  until  by  the  evaporation  of  its  water,  it  be¬ 
come  dry.  This  being  rubbed  to  powder,  is  to  be  kept  in 
close  phials.”  '  ^ 

Carbonate  of  soda  has  been  given  as  a  lithontriptic,  mix¬ 
ed  with  soap,  under  the  form  of  pill.  If  the  crystallized 
salt  be  used,  besides  the  addition  to  its  bulk  from  the  water 
of  crystallization,  it  effloresces,  so  that  the  pill  prepared 
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from  it  loses  its  cohesion.  The  dried  carbonate  is  therefore 
preferable  ;  and  from  the  moderate  heat  to  which  it  is  ex¬ 
posed  in  the  drying,  the  water  only  is  expelled,  without 
any  change  in  the  composition  of  the  salt. 

SoD^  CAUBONAS.  Carbonate  of  Soda.  Lond. 

“  Take  bf  Subcarbonate  of  Soda,  a  pound  ;  Siibcarbo- 
nate  of  Ammonia,  three  ounces;  Distilled  Water,  a  pint. 
To  the  subcarbonate  of  soda  dissolved  in  the  water,  add 
the  ammonia;  then  by  a  sand-bath  apply  a  heat  of  180® 
for  three  hours,  or  until  the  ammonia  is  expelled,  and  put 
it  aside  that  crystals  may  form.  Let  the  remaining  liquor 
be  evaporated  in  a  similar  manner,  and  put  aside  that  crys¬ 
tals  may  again  be  produced.” 

The  subcarbonate  of  soda  receives  in  this  process  carbo¬ 
nic  acid  from  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  while  the  ammo¬ 
nia  is  expelled  by  the  heat.  The  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  employed  is  unnecessarily  large,  and  even  with 
this  excess,  the  neutralization  of  the  soda  is  imperfect,  be¬ 
ing  probably  counteracted  by  the  heat  applied.  The  sa¬ 
turation  may  be  effected  more  directly  and  economically, 
by  transmitting  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  through  the 
solution  of  the  subcarbonate.  The  salt  in  this  state  con¬ 
tains  twice  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  that  the  common 
subcarbonate  does  ;  it  is  therefore  named  the  Bi- carbonate. 
Though  not  perfectly  neutral,  it  is  milder  than  the  subcar¬ 
bonate  :  it  is  therefore  more  grateful  when  used  as  an  ant¬ 
acid  dissolved  in  water ;  and  from  the  larger  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  it  contains,  it  is  also  better  adapted  to  the 
preparation  of  the  effervescing  draught. 

Aqua  supercarbonatis  sod/E.  Water  of  Supercarbo¬ 
nate  of  Soda.  Ed. 

“  This  is  to  be  prepared  from  ten  pounds  of  Water,  and 
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two  ounces  of  Carbonate  of  Soda,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Water  of  Supercarbonate  of  Potash.’^ 

The  proportion  of  the  carbonate  to  the  water  is  greater 
in  this  preparation  than  in  that  of  the  supercarbonate  of 
potash  water ;  but  this  is  owing  to  the  carbonate  of  soda 
containing  so  much  water  of  crystallization,  that  even  with 
the  enlarged  proportion,  there  is  not  more  real  alkali  in 
the  one  than  in  the  other.  The  supercarbonated  soda  wa¬ 
ter  is  Used  as  a  lithontriptic  in  the  same  dose  as  the  super- 
carbonated  potash  water,  and  is  usually  preferred,  on  the 
supposition  of  being  more  pure  and  mild.  It  is  also  in  com¬ 
mon  use  as  an  antacid,  applications  of  it  which  have  been 
already  noticed. 
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Tartris  poTASSiE  ET  SODAS,  olm  Sal  'Ru'pellemh,  Tarkite 

of  Potash  and  Soda. 

^^This  is  prepared  from  Carbonate  of  Soda  and  Super- 
tartrate  of  Potash,  in  the  same  manner  as  Tartrate  of 
Potash.” 

Soda  tartarizata.  Tartarized  Soda.  Lond. 

Take  of  Subcarbonate  of  Soda,  twenty  ounces  ;  of 
Supertartrate  of  Potash  in  powder,  two  pounds  ;  of  Boil¬ 
ing  Water,  ten  pints.  Dissolve  the  subcarbonate  of  soda 
in  the  water,  and  gradually  add  the  supertartrate  of  pot¬ 
ash.  Strain  the  liquor  through  paper,  then  boil  it,  until  a 
pellicle  appear,  and  put  aside  that  crystals  may  form.  Ha¬ 
ving  poured  off  the  water,  dry  them  on  bibulous  paper.” 
Tartaras  sod^  et  kali.  Tartrate  of  Soda  and  Potash. 

Dub. 

“  Take  of  Carbonate  of  Soda,  twenty  ounces  ;  Crystals 
of  Tartar,  rubbed  to  a  fine  powder,  two  pounds  ;  Boiling 


Water,  ten  pints. 


To  the  subcarboiiate  of  soda  dissolved 
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in  the  water,  add  gradually  the  tartar ;  the  liquor  being 
strained  through  paper,  evaporate,  and  put  it  aside,  that 
on  slow  cooling,  crystals  may  form.” 

The  excess  of  tartaric  acid  in  the  supertartrate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  being  saturated  in  this  preparation  by  the  soda  of  the 
carbonate  of  spda,  a  triple  salt  is  formed,  properly  named 
Tartrate  of  Potash  and  Soda.  It  crystallizes  in  rhomboi- 
dal  prisms ;  is  soluble  in  five  parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  has 
a  bitter  saline  taste.  It  consists,  as  Vauquelin  has  stated 
its  composition,  of  54  parts  of  tartrate  of  potash,  and  46  of 
tartrate  of  soda.  It  is  employed  as  a  cathartic,  in  the  dose 
of  one  ounce,  being  given  dissolved  in  tepid  water,  with 
frequently  the  addition  of  manna  and  of  peppermint  water, 
or  tincture  of  cardamom  ;  and  is  often  preferred,  as  being 
less  disagreeable  than  the  greater  number  of  the  saline  ca-» 
thartics. 

.Ik 

Phosphas  SODA!.  Phosphate  of  Soda.  Ed. 

Take  of  Bones,  burnt  to  whiteness,  and  reduced  to 
powder,  ten  pounds ;  Sulphuric  Acid,  six  pounds ;  Wa¬ 
ter,  nine  pounds.  Mix  the  powder  in  an  earthen  vessel 
with  the  sulphuric  acid  ;  then  add  the  water,  and  again 
mix  them.  Keep  the  vessel  in  the  vapour  arising  from 
boiling  water  for  three  days  ;  at  the  end  of  which,  dilute 
the  matter,  by  adding  other  nine  pounds  of  Boiling  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  strain  through  a  strong  linen-cloth,  pouring  over 
it  gradually,  boiling  water,  until  the  whole  acid  is  washed 
out.  Put  aside  the  strained  liquor,  that  the  impurities  may 
subside,  from  which  pour  it  off,  and,  by  evaporation,  reduce 
it  to  nine  pounds.  To  this  liquor,  again  poured  off  from 
the  impurities,  and  heated  in  an  earthen  vessel,  add  Car¬ 
bonate  of  Soda  dissolved  in  warm  water,  until  the  effer« 
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vescence  cease.  Then  strain,  and  put  it  aside  that  crys¬ 
tals  may  form.  These  being  removed,  add,  if  necessary, 
to  the  liquor,  a  little  Carbonate  of  Soda,  that  the  phospho¬ 
ric  acid  may  be  exactly  saturated  ;  and  prepare  it,  by  eva¬ 
poration,  again  to  form  crystals,  as  long  as  these  can  be 
produced.  Lastly,  let  the  crystals  be  kept  in  a  vessel  well 
stopt.” 

Phosphas  soda:.  Phosphate  of  Soda.  Dub, 

‘‘  Take  of  Burnt  Bones,  beat  to  powder,  five  pounds  t 
Sulphuric  Acid,  three  pounds  and  a  half.  Mix  the  pow^- 
der  with  the  sulphuric  acid  in  an  earthen  vessel ;  add  gra¬ 
dually  five  pints  of  water,  and  stir  the  mixture.  Digest 
for  three  days,  adding  occasionally  more  water,  lest  the 
matter  become  dry,  and  continue  the  stirring ;  then  pour 
upon  it  five  pints  of  boiling  water,  and  strain  through  a 
linen  cloth,  pouring  on  boiling  water  repeatedly,  until  the 
acid  is  entirely  washed  out.  Put  aside  the  liquor  that  the 
impurities  may  subside,  then  pour  it  off  pure,  and  reduce 
it  by  evaporation  to  one  half.  Lastly,  add  carbonate  of 
soda,  (dissolved  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  warm  water), 
three  pounds  and  ten  ounces  ;  strain,  and  by  repeated  eva¬ 
poration  and  cooling,  form  crystals,  which  are  to  be  kept 
in  a  vessel  well  stopt.  If  the  salt  is  not  sufficiently  pure, 
repeat  the  solution  and  crystallization.’' 

The  white  residuum  of  burnt  bones  consists  chiefly  of 
phosphate  of  lime.  The  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  it,  by 
combining  with  the  lime ;  the  decomposition,  however,  is 
only  partial ;  the  phosphoric  acid  which  is  disengaged,  in 
conformity  to  the  law  of  chemical  attraction,  which  is  ob¬ 
served  in  many  cases  of  this  kind,  retaining  a  quantity  of 
the  lime  combined  with  it,  and  forming  a  soluble  com¬ 
pound.  When  carbonate  of  soda  is  added  to  the  acidu^ 
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lous  liquor  obtained  by  washing  the  materials}  the  soda 
combines  with  the  free  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  lime  re¬ 
taining  as  much  phosphoric  acid  in  combination  as  forms 

f 

neutral  phosphate  of  lime,  is  precipitated  ;  the  phosphate 
of  soda  crystallizes  on  evaporation  ""of  the  strained  liquor. 
Its  crystals  are  rhomboidal  prisms,  but  they  are  obtained 
of  a  regular  figure  only  in  crystallizing  with  a  slight  excess 
of  alkali.  Hence  the  liquor  should  be  slightly  alkaline  ; 
and  from  the  tendency  of  the  salt  to  crystallize  with  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  base,  it  is  necessary,  though  the  neutralization  may 
have  been  perfect,  to  add,  previous  to  the  second  crystalli¬ 
zation,  a  little  carbonate  of  soda,  as  directed  in  the  formu- 

t 

la  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia.  The  crystals  are 
efflorescent ;  they  are  soluble  in  little  more  than  three  parts 
of  cold,  and  in  half  that  quantity  of  boiling  water.  They 
consist,  according  to  Thenard,  oP  19  of  soda,  15  of  acid, 
and  66  of  water.  The  taste  of  this  salt  is  purely  saline, 
without  any  bitterness  ;  its  medicinal  operation  is  that  of  a 
mild  cathartic,  and,  from  being  less  nauseous  to  the  taste 
than  the  other  salts,  it  is  entitled  to  preference.  Its  dose  is 
one  ounce,  given  generally  dissolved  in  six  ounces  of  te¬ 
pid  water,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  peppermint,  or  any 
other  grateful  aromatic. 


Sulphas  sod^,  olim  Sal  Glauheri.  Sulphate  of  Soda.  Ed. 

“  Dissolve  the  Acidulous  Salt,  which  remains  after  the 

distillation  of  muriatic  acid,  in  Water  ;  and  add  to  it, 

Carbonate  of  Lime  in  powder,  to  remove  the  superfluous 

acid.  Put  it  aside  until  the  impurities  have  subsided  i  then 

^  \ 

having  poured  off  the  liquor,  and  strained  it  through  paper, 
reduce  it  by  evaporation,  that  crystals  may  be  formed.” 
Sulphas  sodje.  Sulphate  of  Soda.  .  Lond. 

“  Take  of  the  Salt  which  remains  after  the  distillation 
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©f  Muriatic  Acid,  two  pounds ;  of  Boiling  Water,  two' 
pints  and  a  half.  Dissolve  the  salt  in  the  water;  then  add 
gradually  of  Subcarbonate  of  Soda,  as  much  as  will  be 
sufficient  to  saturate  the  acid.  Boil  until  a  pellicle  appear, 
and  when  the  liquor  is  strained,  put  it  aside,  that  crystals 
may  form.  Having  poured  off  the  water,  dry  them  on  bi¬ 
bulous  paper.’’ 

Sulphas  sod^.  Sulphate  of  Soda.  Dub. 

“  Dissolve  the  Salt  which  remains  after  the  distillation 
of  Muriatic  Acid  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  boiling  water. 
Put  aside  the  strained  liquor  after  due  evaporation,  that 
crystals  may  form  by  slow  cooling.” 

In  the  decomposition  of  muriate  of  soda  by  sulphuric 
acid,  to  prepare  muriatic  acid,  more  sulphuric  acid  is  used 
than  is  necessary  to  saturate  the  soda,  advantage  being 
gained  from  its  quantity  adding  to  its  affinity,  as  has  beeri 
already  explained  ;  hence  the  necessity  of  removing  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  acid  in  the  residual  mass,  to  obtain  the  neutral  sul-  , 
phate.  In  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  this  is  ordered 
to  be  done  by  carbonate  of  lime.  The  London  College 
order  the  excess  of  acid  to  be  neutralized  by  carbonate  of  - 
soda,  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  more  economical,  as 
increasing  the  quantity  of  salt,  but  from  the  price  of  the 
soda  it  is  less  so.  Slaked  lime  is  preferable  to  either,  as  it 
decomposes  a  little  muriate  of  iron,  which  adheres  to  the 
salt.  This  salt  is  also  obtained  as  a  residuum  in  some  other 
processes,  particularly  in  the  preparation,  on  a  large  scale 
of  muriate  of  ammonia,  the  Sal  Ammomkc  of  commerce. 

It  crystallizes  in  hexaedral  prisms  ;  they  are  efflorescent 
and  soluble  in  rather  less  than  three  parts  of  cold  water. 
They  consist  of  18.48  of  soda,  23.52  of  acid,  and  58  of  water. 
Sulphate  of  soda  has  long  been  in  use  as  a  cathartic :  it 
operates  with  sufficient  power  and  certainty,  but  is  liable 
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to  occasion  nausea^  from  its  very  bitter  taste.  Its  medium 
dose  is  an  ounce  and  a  half. 

I 

Murias  sod.^  siccatum.  Dried  Muriate  of  Soda.  Dub. 

Take  of  Muriate  of  Soda,  any  quantity.  Calcine  it 
over  the  fire  in  an  iron  vessel,  lightly  covered,  until  it  cease 
to  decrepitate,  stirring  it  occasionally.” 

i 

This  is  designed  merely  to  prepare  the  muriate  of  soda 
for  the  process  of  the  distillation  of  muriatic  acid,  as  al¬ 
ready  noticed. 


Carbonas  ammonia,  olim  Ammonia  VrcBjparata,  Carbo¬ 
nate  of  Ammonia.  Ed. 

Take  of  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  one  pound ;  Carbo-  ^ 
nate  of  Lime,  commonly  called  Chalk,  dried,  two  pounds. 
Each  being  separately  reduced  to  powder,’  mix  them,  and 
‘  sublime  from  a  retort  into  a  receiver  kept  cold.” 

Ammonia:  subcarbonas.  Subcarbonate  of  Ammonia. 
Lond. 

“  Take  of  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  a  pound ;  of  Prepar¬ 
ed  Chalk  dried,  a  pound  and  a  half.  Rub  them  separate¬ 
ly  to  powder,  then  mix,  and  sublime  with  a  heat  gradual¬ 
ly  increased,  until  the  retort  is  red.” 

Carbonas  ammonije.  Carbonate  of  Ammonia.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  reduced  to  powder  and 

\ 

well  dried.  Carbonate  of  Soda  dried,  of  each  half  a  pound. 
Put  them  mixed  together  into  an  earthen  retort,  and  sub¬ 
lime  with  a  heat  gradually  raised  into  a  receiver  kept  cold.” 

In  this  process,  as  given  in  the  two  first  formulas,  the 

muriatic  acid  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia  combines  with  the 

\ 

lime  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
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latter  unites  with  the  ammonia  of  the  former ;  the  exertion 
of  these  new  affinities  being  determined  by  the  heat  appli¬ 
ed.  The  carbonate,  or  rather  subcarbonate  of  ammonia 
which  is  formed  is  sublimed,  and  is  obtained  in  a  crystal¬ 
line  cake.  When  the  process  is  carried  on  in  the  large 
way,  the  sublimation  is  generally  performed  from  an  iron 
pot,  to  which  the  heat  is  directly  applied,  and  which  is 
connected  with  a  lar^e  earthen  or  leaden  receiver.  The 

O  t 

Dublin  College,  in  place  of  carbonate  of  lime,  order  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda  ;  with  this  the  application  of  so  high  a  heat 
will  not  be  required ;  but  not  being  sufficiently  economi¬ 
cal,  the  direction  will  not  be  attended  to  by  the  practical 
chemist.  The  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime  ordered  by 
the  Edinburgh,  and  formerly  also  by  the  London  College, 
but  now  corrected  by  the  latter,  is  probably  too  large,  and 
the  excess,  by  adding  to  the  mass  of  materials,  adds  to  the 
cxpence  of  the  vessels  and  fuel. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Davy,  the  proportions 
of  the  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  in  this  product  are  dif¬ 
ferent,  according  to  the  heat  applied  in  its  preparation  ; 
they  vary  so  much  as  from  20  to  50  parts  of  ammonia  in 
100,  the  ammonia  being  in  larger  proportion,  as  the  tem¬ 
perature  at  which  the  product  has  been  formed  is  high ; 
that  formed  at  a  temperature  of  300^  containing  50  parts 
of  alkali,  while  that  produced  at  a  temperature  of  60°  con¬ 
tains  only  20  parts.  In  all  these  proportions  it  is  a  sub¬ 
carbonate ;  its  smell  is  pungent  and  ammoniacal,  and  it 
changes  the  vegetable  colours  to  a  green  :  It  is  very  vola¬ 
tile,  abundantly  soluble  in  water,  and  is  efflorescent  on  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  air.  Its  medicinal  use^  are  as  a  stimulant 
applied  to  the  nostrils  in  fainting,  and  as  a  stimulant  and 
diaphoretic,  taken  internally,  in  a  dose  of  from  five  to  fif¬ 
teen  grains.  It  has  been  employed  with  some  advantage 
too  in  scrofula,  combined  w  ith  bitters. 
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Aqua  carbonatis  ammonias,  olim  Aqua  Ammonite,  Wa¬ 
ter  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia.  Ed. 

Take  of  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  Carbonate  of  Potash, 
of  each  sixteen  ounces  ;  W^ater,  two  pounds.  To  the  salts, 
mixed  and  put  into  a  glass  retort,  add  the  water  •,  then 
distil  from  a  sand-bath,  with  a  fire  gradually  raised,  to 
dryness.” 

Liquor  ammonia:  subcarbonatis.  Liquor  of  xSubcar- 
bonate  of  Ammonia.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Subcarbonate  of  Ammonia,  four  ounces;  of 
Distilled  Water,  a  pint.  Dissolve  the  carbonate  of  am¬ 
monia  in  the  water,  a^d  strain  through  paper.” 

AgUA  CARBONATIS  AMMONIA:.  W^ater  of  Carbonate  of 
‘  Ammonia.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  a  pound  ;  Carbonate 
of  Soda,  twenty-eight  ounces;  Water,  three  pints.  ^Distil 
two  pints  with  a  fire  gradually  raised.” 

% 

In  this  preparation  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  the  hu¬ 
mid  way,  carbonate  of  lime,  from  its  insolubility,  could  not 
be  employed  to  decompose  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  as  it 
is  in  the  dry  way  ;  an  alkaline  carbonate  is  therefore  em-  ' 
ployed.  The  alkali,  whether  potash  or  ,soda,  attracts  the 
muriatic  acid,  while  the  ammonia  combines  with  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid.  The  carbonate,  or  rather  subcarbonate  of 
ammonia,  is  volatilized  and  dissolved  by  the  watery  vapour. 
From  the  substitution  of  carbonate  of  soda  for  that  of  pot¬ 
ash  by  the  Dublin  College,  a  larger  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  will  probably  be  combined  with  the  ammonia. 

The  formula  of  the  London  College,  in  which  the  pro- 

\ 

per  proportion  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  the  water 
is  now'  given,  is  of  easiest  execution.  , 

Water  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  applied  to  the  same 
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medicinal  purposes  as  the  concrete  carbonate,  and  being 
more  convenient  is  generally  prescribed  for  internal  use. 

I 

Liquor  vQlatilis  cornu  cervini.  Volatile  Liquor  of 

Hartshorn.  Dub. 

‘‘  Take  of  Hartshorn,  any  quantity.  Put  it  into  a  re¬ 
tort,  and  distil,  with  a  heat  gradually  raised,  a  volatile  li¬ 
quor,  salt,  and  oil.  Distil  the  volatile  liquor  repeatedly 
until  it  become  limpid' as  water,  separating,  after  each  dis¬ 
tillation,  the  salt  and  oil  by  filtration.  The  liquor  will  be 
purified  more  easily,  if,  after  each  distillation  except  the 
first,  there  be  added  to  it  a  sixth  part  of  its  weight  of  char- 

I 

coal,  previously  made  red  hot,  extinguished  by  being  co¬ 
vered  with  sand,  and  reduced  to  powder  vi^hile  hot.  If 
hartshorn  cannot  be  procured  in  sufficient  quantity,  the 
hones  of  any  land  animals  may  supply  its  place.” 

This  is  a  process  which  has  long  been  employed  in  Phar¬ 
macy.  The  animal  matter,  principally  the  gelatin  of  the 
bones,  at  an  elevated  temperature  suffers  decomposition, 
and  its  principles  enter  into  new  combinations,  forming 
chiefly  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  empyreumatic  oil.  The 
carbonate  of  ammonia  is  partly  dissolved  by  the  water  which 
distils  over,  and  obtained  partly  in  a  concrete  state,  form¬ 
ing  what  used  to  be  named  Spirit,  and  Salt  of  Hartshorn. 
It  is  always  contaminated,  however,  with  the  empyreu¬ 
matic  oil,  which  renders  it  nauseous  ;  and  though  at  one 
time  it  was  supposed,  from  this  impregnation,  to  be  pos¬ 
sessed  of  some  peculiar  virtues,  this  probably  had  no  just 
foundation  ;  and  it  is  now  rejected  from  practice.  If 
sublimed  from  charcoal  powder,  the  oily  matter  is  com¬ 
pletely  removed  ;  but  then  it  differs  in  nothing  from  thp 
carbonate  of  ammonia  obtained  by  the  preceding  processes. 
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and  the  process,  with  these  repeated  operations,  is  not  more 
economical. 

Aqua  ammonia:,  olim  Aqua  Ammonice  Caustioje.  Water 

of  Ammonia.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  one  pound ;  Lime,  re¬ 
cently  prepared,  a  pound  and  a  half  5  Distilled  Water,  one 
pound;  Water,  nine  ounces.  Pour  the  water  upon  the 
lime  bruised  in  an  iron  or  earthen  vessel,  closing  the  ves¬ 
sel  until  the  lime,  having  fallen  into  powder,  has  become 
cold ;  then  mix  the  muriate,  beat  to  a  very  fine  powder, 
with  the  lime,  rubbing  them  together  in  a  mortar,  then  put 
them  into  a  retort  of  the  coarser  glass,  (bottle  glass  J.  Let 
the  retort  be  placed  in  a  sand-bath,  and  connect  with  it 
properly  the  apparatus  of  Woulfe.  In  the  first  bottle,  of 
smaller  size  than  the  others,  furnished  with  a  tube  of  safe¬ 
ty,  put  two  ounces  of  distilled  water ;  and  in  the  second 
vessel  what  remains  of  the  distilled  water.®  Then  apply  the 
fire,  increasing  gradually  until  the  bottom  of  the  iron  pot 
is  at  a  red  heat,  and  as  long  as  the  ammonia  is  produced. 
Mix  the  liquor  from  both  bottles,  and  let  it  be  kept  in  small 
phials  well  stopt.” 

Liquor  ammonia:.  Liquor  of  Ammonia.  Lond. 

Take  of  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  eight  ounces  ;  newly 
prepared  Lime,  six  ounces ;  Water,  four  pints.  Pour  a 
pint  of  the  water  on  the  lime ;  cover  the  vessel,  and  put  it 
aside  for  An  hour,  then  add  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  and 
the  rest  of  the  water  previously  heated,  and  again  cover  the 
vessel  ;  strain  the  liquor  after  it  has  cooled ;  then  distil 
twelve  fluidounces  of  liquor  of  ammonia.  The  specific  gra¬ 
vity  of  this  liquor  is  to  that  of  distilled  water  as  0,960  to 
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A^ua  AMMONiiB  CAUSTICAS.  Water  of  Caustic  Ammonia. 

Dub. 

“  Take  of  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  sixteen  ounces ;  re¬ 
cently  Calcined  Lime,  two  pounds ;  Water,  six  pints.— 
Sprinkle  on  the  lime,  put  into  an  earthen  vessel,  a  pound 
of  water,  and  close  the  vessel.  After  twenty-four  hours, 
mix  the  salt  with  the  lime  now  fallen  into  powder,  avoiding^ 
the  vapours ;  then  put  the  mixture  into  a  retort,  and  pour 
upon  it  the  rest  of  the  water.  After  agitation,  distil  with 
a  moderate  heat,  into  a  receiver  kept  cold,  twenty  ounces 
by  measure  of  liquor,  having  secured  well  the  joinings  of 
the  vessels  by  lute.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  liquor  is 
to  that  of  distilled  water  as  936  to  1000.” 

In  these  processes,  the  lime  combines  with  the  muriatic 
acid  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  the  ammonia  is  dis¬ 
engaged.  Being  permanently  elastic,  it  is  condensed  only 
by  combination  with  water,  and  this  is  effected  either  by 
distilling  water  at  the  same  time  from  the  materials,  or  by 
transmitting  the  ammoniacal  gas  through  water.  The 
Edinburgh  College  employ  the  latter  mode,  and  a  solution 
is  obtained  in  this  way,  perhaps  more  strongly  impregna¬ 
ted  j  the  other  is  more  easily  conducted,  and  affords  a 
product  sufficiently  strong  for  any  medicinal  or  pharma¬ 
ceutical  purpose.  The  process  of  the  London  Pharmaco¬ 
poeia  is  one  lately  introduced  in  the  place  of  another  ex¬ 
tremely  injudicious.  It  has  the  peculiarity  that  the  lime  is 
not  put  into  the  retort,  but  is  mixed  with  the  muriate  of 
ammonia  and  the  water,  and  the  liquor  from  this  mixture 
is  distilled.  It  might  be  doubted  a  priori^  whether  in  this 
way  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lime  will  be  taken  up  to  de¬ 
compose  the  whole  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia.  From 
lime,  however,  forming  a  soluble  ternary  compound  with 
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ammonia  and  muriatic  acid,  this  may  be  the  case  ;  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  heat  will  then  subvert  this  combination,  and 
expel  the  ammonia,  which  the  water  rising  in  vapour  will 
'  condense.  If  this  process  succeeds,  it  must  be  preferable 
to  any  other,  both  as  diminishing  the  bulk  of  the  materials 
affording  the  product,  and  as  it  is  very  difficult,  when  the 
lime  is  put  into  the  retort,  to  extract  the  residual  mass  af- 
'  ter  the  distillation. 

When  this  process  is  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  an  iron 
still  is  employed,  into  which  the  materials  are  put,  and  to 
which  the  fire  can  be  directly  applied  ;  the  head  of  the  still 
being  connected  with  a  spiral  tube  placed  in  a  refrigera¬ 
tory,  to  the  extremity  of  which,  besides  the  recipient  to 
collect  the  condensed  product,  two  or  three  receivers  are 
adapted,  containing  water  to  absorb  any  ammoniacal  gas. 
A  modification  of  this  apparatus  might  be  advantageously 
used  on  a  small  scale,  or  it  might  be  economical  to  expose 
the  dry  mixture  of  the  muriate  and  the  lime  to  heat  in  an 
iron  bottle,  and  condense  the  ammoniacal  gas  by  receiving 
it  in  water. 

\ 

Water,  under  a  common  atmospheric  pressure,  and  at 
a  temperature  below  50°,  absorbs  about  one-third  of  its 
w^eight  of  gas ;  and  by  this  combination  its  specific  gra¬ 
vity  is  diminished,  that  of  the  saturated  solution  being  not 
more  than  905L.  It  is  seldom  so  completely  impregnated. 
By  the  mode  direCteid  by  the  Dublin  College,  which  is  that 
usually  followed,  the  solution  is  obtained  of  the  specific  gra¬ 
vity  of  9S6  ;  and  when  of  this  strength,  it  contains  about 
16  of  ammonia  in  100  parts.  Its  smell  is  strong  and  pun¬ 
gent  ;  its  taste  is  extremely  acrid,  and  it  inflames  the  skin. 
Though  its  odour  is  pungent,  it  ought  to  be  free  from  any 
foetor.  It  is  employed  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant  and  dia- 
phoretic,  internally,  in  a  dose  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops. 
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aiiil  sometimes  as  an  emetic  in  a  larger  dose  diluted  with 
v/ater.  Externally  it  is  used  as  a  stimulant  applied  to  the 
nostrils,  and  as  a  rubefacient ;  with  the  latter  intention  it 
is  applied  mixed  wdth  oil,  or  with  soap  liniment. 

Alkohol  ammoniatum,  olim  Spiritus  Jimnonice.  Ammo- 
niated  Alkohol.  Ed. 

Take  of  Alkohol,  thirty- two  ounces ;  recently  prepa¬ 
red  Lime,  twelve  ounces  ;  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  eight 
ounces;  Water,  eight  ounces.  From  these,  prepare  the 

f 

Ammoniated  Alkohol  in  the  same  manner  as  the  water  of 
ammonia,  and  preserve  it  in  a  similar  manner.” 

SpiRiTUS  ammonia:.  Spirit  of  Ammonia.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Proof-Spirit,  three  pints;  Muriate  of  Ammo¬ 
nia,  four  ounces ;  Pearl-ash,  six  ounces.  Mix  and  distil 
two  pints  with  a  moderate  heat.” 

Spiritus  ammonia:.  Spirit  of  Ammonia.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Proof-Spirit,  three  pints  ;  Muriate  of  Am¬ 
monia,  four  ounces  *,  Subcarbonate  of  Potash,  six  ounces. 
Mix  and  distil  a  pint  and  a  half  with  a  gentle  heat  into  a 
receiver  kept  cool.” 

In  the  process  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopisia,  the  lime 
combining  with  the  muriatic  acid  of  the  muriate,  diseuff^- 
ges  the  ammonia  which  is  condensed  by  the  alkohol.  In 
that  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  which  had  also  a  place 
in  the  former  edition  of  the  Edinburgh,  the  decomposition 
is  produced  by  the  subcarbonate  of  potash.  A  subcarbo¬ 
nate  of  ammonia  is  thus  disengaged  with  a  considerable  ex¬ 
cess  of  ammonia ;  in  this  state  it  is  dissolved  by  the  alko¬ 
hol,  especially  as  the  distillation  is  continued  until  a  spirit 
weaker  than  alkohol  is  distilled  over ;  and  the  more  watery 
portion  of  this,  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation,  dissolve^ 
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a  portion  of  subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  which  at  that  stage 
of  the  process  condenses  in  a  concrete  form  on  the  sides  of 
the  receiver.  The  London  College  gave  a  process  for  pre¬ 
paring  it,  by  mixing  alkohol  with  strong  water  of  ammo¬ 
nia;  but  this  was  too  pungent,  and  they  have  now  adopt¬ 
ed  that  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia.  There  is  one  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  may  render  it  doubtful,  whether  the  al¬ 
teration  by  the  Edinburgh  College  is  an  improvement,— 
that  when  the  spirit  is  impregnated  with  pure  ammonia, 
the  ammonia  from  its  volatility  is  liable  to  escape,  especial¬ 
ly  when  the  impregnated  spirit  is  employed  to  form  tinc¬ 
tures,  which  in  the  shops  are  often  kept  for  a  long  time, 

and  in  bottles  not  perfectly  closed.  When  the  ammonia 

/ 

is  in  the  state  of  subcarbonate,  this  inconvenience  is  in 
some  measure  avoided,  and  the  preparation  is  also  less 
acrid.  Mr  Phillips  proposed  a  process  for  obtaining  this 
impregnation,  more  economical  than  the  old  process,-— dis¬ 
tilling  alkohol  from  the  common  subcarbonate  of  ammonia 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  water ;  a  portion  of  carbonic 
acid  appears  to  be  expelled  by  the  heat,  and  the  ammonia 
retains  only  so  much  as  to  be  still  soluble  in  the  alkohol. 
It, might  be  more  economical,  and  afford  a  product  rather 
more  strongly  impregnated,  to  distil  the  alkohol  from  the 
subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  wa¬ 
ter  of  pure  ammonia.  If  the  object  be  however  to  obtain 
alkohol  impregnated  with  pure  ammonia,  the  process  of 
the  Edinburgh  or  London  Pharmacopoeia  is  to  be  employ- 

I 

ed. 

Ammoiiiated  Alkohol  has  the  pungent  smell,  and  retains 
all  the  powers  of  ammonia.  It  is  used  principally  as  the 
menstruum  of  some  vegetables  with  which  ammonia  coin¬ 
cides  in  medicinal  operation. 
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Alkohol  ammoniatum  aromaticum,  olm  Sjpiritus  Am* 
monice  Aromatiais.  Aromatic  Ammoniated  Alkohol.  Ed. 
Take  of  Ammoniated  Alkohol,  eight  ounces ;  Volatile 
Oil  of  Rosemary,  one  drachm  and  a  half  j  Volatile  Oil  of 
Lemons,  one  drachm.  Mix  them  so  as  to  dissolve  the  oils.” 
Spiritus  ammonia  aromaticus.  Aromatic  Spirit  of  Am¬ 
monia.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Cinnamon  Bark  bruised.  Cloves  bruised,  each 
two  drachms ;  Lemon  Rhind,  four  ounces  ;  Subcarbonate 
of  Potash,  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  five  ounces ;  Rectified 
Spirit,  four  pints ;  Water,  a  gallon.  Mix  and  distil  six  pints.” 
Spiritus  ammonia  aromaticus.  Aromatic  Spirit  of 
Ammonia.  Dub, 

Take  of  Spirit  of  Ammonia,  two  pints;  Oil  of  Le¬ 
mons,  two  ' drachms  ;  Nutmegs  bruised,  half  an  ounce.  Di¬ 
gest  in  a  close  vessel  for  three  days,  shaking  ^occasionally ; 
then  distil  a  pound  and  a  half.” 

By  this  combination  of  ammonia  with  alkohol,  and  the 
addition  of  the  aromatic  oils,  a  preparation  is  obtained 
more  grateful  than  water  of  ammonia.  It  is  therefore  of¬ 
ten  used  in  preference  to  the  other,  as  a  stimulant  in  lan¬ 
guor  or  faintness,  or  to  relieve  flatulence,  and  sometimes 
as  an  antacid.  Its  dose  is  from  fifteen  to  thirty  drops. 

Alkohol  ammoniatum  pcetidum,  olim  Spiritus  Ammonict 
Fcetidus*  Foetid  Ammoniated  Alkohol.  Ed. 

Take  of  Ammoniated  Alkohol,  eight  ounces;  Assafoe- 
tida,  half  an  ounce.  Let  them  digest  in  a  close  vessel  for 
twelve  hours;  then  distil  eight  ounces  by  the  heat  of  boil¬ 
ing  water.” 

Spiritus  AMMONiiE  foetidus.  Foetid  Spirit  of  Ammonia, 
Lond. 

“  Take  of  Spirit  oF  Ammonia,  two  pints ;  Assafoetida, 
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two  ounces.  Macerate  for  twelve  hours;  then  distil  a  pint 
and  a  half  wuth  a  gentle  heat,  into  a  receiver  kept  cool.’’ 
Spiritus  ammonia  fcetidus.  Foetid  Spirit  of  Ammonia. 

Dub. 

^  ‘‘  Take  of  Spirit  of  Ammonia,  two  pints ;  Assafoetida, 
an  ounce  and  a  quarter.  Digest  in  a  close  vessel  for  three 
days,  agitating  occasionally  ;  then  pour  off  the  pure  liquor, 
and  distil  a  pint  and  a  half.” 

The  impregnation  of  the  ammoniated  alkohol  with  part 
of  the  assafcetida  in  this  process,  though  it  may  communi¬ 
cate  a  foetid  smell,  can  add  little  to  its  activity  ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly,  though  it  has  a  place  in  all  the  Pharmacopoeias,  it 
is  not-found  in  the  shops.  It  has  been  given  in  hysteria  in 
a  dose  of  thirty  drops. 

Spiritus  ammonite  succinatus.  ^Lond.  Succinated  Spi-' 

rit  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of  Mastich,  three  drachms*,  Rectified  Spirit, 
nine  fluidrachins  ;  Oil  of  Lavender,  fourteen  minims ;  Oil 

I 

of  Amber,  four  minims;  Water  of  Ammonia,  ten  fluidoun- 
ces.  Macerate  the  mastich  in  the  spirit,  so  that  it  may 
be  dissolved,  and  pour  off  the  clear  solution  ;  add  to  this 
the  other  ingredients,  and  mix  them  all  by  agitation.” 

Spirit  of  ammonia,  impregnated  with  oil  of  amber  and 
some  other  essential  oils,  has  been  in  use  as  a  stimulating 
perfume  under  the  name  of  Eau  de  Luce.  A  composition 
had  been  introduced  into  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  as  a 
substitute  for  this,  which  had  not,  however,  its  usual  milky 
appearance.  This  is  given  in  the  present  formula  by  the 
addition  of  the  mastich,.  the  resinous  matter  of  which  is  se¬ 
parated  by  the  water,  but  is  retained  in  a  state  of  suspen- 
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sion,  probably  by  the  action  of  the  alkali.  It  will  be  infe¬ 
rior  in  pungency  to  the  common  Eau  de  Luce^  as  the  wa¬ 
ter  of  ammonia  of  the  present  Pharmacopoeia  is  much 
weaker  than  that  of  the  former. 

j" 

Aoua  acetjtis  ammonia,  xulgo  Spiritiis  Mmdet'eri.  Wa¬ 
ter  of  Acetate  of  Ammonia.  Ed. 

Take  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  any  quantity.”  Pour 
upon  it  as  much  distilled  acetous  acid,  as  may  be  sufficient 
to  saturate  the  ammonia  exactly.” 

Liouor  AMMONiiE  ACETATis.  Liquor  of  Acetate  of  Am¬ 
monia.  Lond. 

Take  of  Subcarbonate  of  Ammonia,  twoourices  ;  Dis¬ 
tilled  Vinegar,  four  pints.  Add  the  Acid  to  the  Carbonate' 
of  Ammonia,  until  effervescence  is  no  longer  excited,  and 
mix  them.” 

Aqua  ACETATIS  AMMONIA.  Water  of  Acetate  of  Ammo¬ 
nia.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  two  ounces  j  add  gra- 
^  dually,  agitating  occasionally,  of  Distilled  Acetic  Acid, 
three  pounds  and  a  half,  or  as  much  as  may  be  necessary 
to  saturate  the  ammonia  ;  ascertaining  this  by  the  test  of 
litmus.” 

The  acetic  acid  of  the  distilled  vinegar  combines  with 
the  ammonia  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  disengaging  the 
carbonic  acid  with  effervescence  *,  and  the  acetate  of  am¬ 
monia  being  a  very  soluble  salt,  remains  dissolved  in  the 
water.  As  the  distilled  vinegar  is  not  uniform  in  strength, 
the  precise  proportion  necessary  to  be  added  cannot  be  as¬ 
signed  ;  in  general  it  will  be  about  thirty  parts  to  one. 
As  much  must  be  added  as  to  produce  neutralization  :  and 
as  the  liquid  is  sometimes  used  as  an  external  application 
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in  cases  where  the  acrimony  of  the  alkali  would  be  hurt¬ 
ful,  it  is  better  that  there  should  be  even  a  slight  excess  of 
acid.  From  the  variable  quantity  of  acid  in  the  vine¬ 
gar,  the  preparation  cannot  be  of  uniform  strength,  and 
this  cannot  be  obviated  by  crystallizing  the  salt,  the  heat 
decomposing  it  which  would  be  necessary  to  evaporate 
the  water.  Were  it  of  any  importance,  a  uniformity  of 
strength  might  be  obtained  by  ordering  the  quantity  pre¬ 
pared  from  a  given  weight  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  be 
reduced  by  slow  evaporation  to  a  certain  measure  ;  but  this 
is  not  necessaryj  the  solution  having  no  great  activity,  and 
being  given  generally  in  divided  doses.  It  is  employed  as 
a  diaphoretic  in  febrile  affections,  an  ounce  of  it  being  gi¬ 
ven,  and  repeated  twice  or  thrice  at  intervals  of  an  hour, 
and  its  operation  promoted  by  mild  diluents.  Externally 
it  is  sometimes  used  as  a  discutient,  and  as  an  application 
in  some  forms  of  inflammation. 

Hydrosulphuretum  ammonia:.  Hydrosulphuret  of  Am¬ 
monia.  Ed. 

‘‘  Take  of  Water  of  Ammonia,  four  ounces.  Expose 
it  in  a  chemical  apparatus  to  the  stream  of  gas  which  arises 
from  Sulphuret  of  Iron,  four  ounces,  Muriatic  Acid,  eight 
ounces, .  previously  diluted  with  two  pounds  and  a  half  of 
water.  The  sulphuret  of  iron  for  this  purpose  is  conveni¬ 
ently  prepared  from  three  parts  of  Purified  Iron-filings, 
and  one  part  of  Sublimed  Sulphur,  mixed  together,  and  ex¬ 
posed  in  a  covered  crucible  to  a  moderate  heat,  unt^  they 
unite.” 

Hydrosulphuretum  ammonia:.  Hydrosulphuret  of  Am¬ 
monia.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Sulphuret  of  Iron  (prepared  by  exposing  three 
parts  of  iron-filings,  and  one  of  sulphur,  to  heat  in  a  co- 
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vered  crucible,  until  they  unite,)  in  coarse  powder,  four 
ounces  ;  Muriatic  Acid,  seven  ounces  by  measure  ;  Wa¬ 
ter,  two  pints  ;  Water  of  Caustic  Ammonia,  four  ounces. 
Put  the  sulphuret  into  a  matrass,  then  add  gradually  the 
Acid  previously  diluted  with  the  water,  and  transmit  the 
gas  dfsengaged,  by  an  apparatus  properly  adapted  through 
the  water  of  ammonia.  Towards  the  end  of  the  process, 
apply  to  the  matrass  a  moderate  heat.” 

The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  produced  in  this  process 
by  the  muriatic  acid  enabling  the  iron  to  decompose  part 
of  the  water  by  attracting  its  oxygen.  The  hydrogen  dis¬ 
engaged  combines  with  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  of  the  sul¬ 
phuret  of  iron,  and  forms  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  and  this 
elastic  fluid  being  transmitted  through  the  water  of  ammo¬ 
nia  unites  with  it,  and  forms  a  liquid  of  a  dark  green  co¬ 
lour,  and  a  very  foetid  odour. 

The  medicinal  applications  of  hydro-sulphuret  of  ammo¬ 
nia  have  been  already  taken  notice  of.  It  depresses  the 
action  of  the  stomach  and  digestive  organs,  and  has  been 
used  from  this  quality  in  bulimia  and  in  diabetes,  in  a  dose 
of  from  five  to  ten  drops  twice  a-day. 

Aqua  sulphureti  ammonia.  Water  of  Sulphuret  of 

Ammonia.  Dub. 

_  i 

“  Take  of  recently  prepared  Lime,  Muriate  of  Ammo¬ 
nia  in  powder,  each  four  ounces  ;  of  Sublimed  Sulphur, 
Warm  Water,ieach  two  ounces.  On  the  lime  in  an  earth¬ 
en  vessel  sprinkle  the  water,  and  cover  the  vessel  until  the 
lime  fall  to  powder.  Mix  the  powder,  when  cold,  by  tri¬ 
turation  with  'the  sulphur  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  avoid¬ 
ing  the  vapours :  Put  the  mixture  into  a  retort,  and  distil 
with  a  heat  suddenly  raised,  and  sufficiently  strong.  Keep 
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,  the  liquor  thus  obtained  in  a  phial  closely  stopt  with  a  glass 
stepper/’ 

This  preparation  is  similar  to  one  long  known  to  che¬ 
mists  by  the  name  of  Fuming  Liquor  of  Boyle,  and  which 
Bertliollet  considered  as  a  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia 
much  concentrated,  with  an  excess  of  ammonia,  to  which- 
he  ascribed  its  fuming  property.  As  muriatic  acid,  when 
added  to  it,  causes  not  only  a  disengagement  of  sulphuret¬ 
ted  hydrogen,  but  also  a  precipitation  of  sulphur,  it  is  pro¬ 
bably  a  sulphuretted  hydrosulphuret.  It  has  not  been  ap-' 
plied  to  any  medicinal  use. 

Sulphas  AuuMiNiE  exsiccatus,  olim  Alumen  Ustum,  Dried 
Alum.  Ed. 

Let  Alum  be  liquefied  in  an  earthen  or  iron  vessel,  and 
exposed  to  heat  until  it  cease  to  boil.” 

Alumen  exsiccatum.  Dried  Alum.  Lond. 

“  Melt  alum  in  an  earthen  vessel  on  the  fire;  then  let 

the  heat  be  increased,  until  ebullition  cease.” 

% 

Alumen  ustum.  Burnt  Alum.  Dub. 

Take  of  Alum,  any  quantity.  Expose  it  to  a  strong 
heat  in  an  earthen  vessel,  until  it  cease  to  boil.” 

In  this  process,  the  alum  loses  its  water  of  crystallization  ; 
it  is  deprived  of  its  hardness,  and  resolved  into  a  spongy 
mass,  easily  reducible  to  a  fine  powder ;  from  this,  and  from 
being  rendered  more  active,  it  is  better  adapted  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  an  escharotic,  to  which  it  is  applied. 

Liquor  aluminis  compositus.  Compound  Solution  of 
Alum.  Lond. 

Take  of  Alum,  Sulphate  of  Zinc,  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
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Boiling  Water,  two  pints.  Dissolve  the  alum  and  the  sul¬ 
phate  of  zinc  in  water ;  then  strain  through  paper.” 

\ 

This  forms  an  astringent  solution,  which  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  check  haemorrhage  or  profuse  mucous  discharges  ^ 
and  when  largely  diluted,  has  been  used  as  a  collyrium. 

^  \ 

Murias  barytje.  Muriate  of  Barytes.  Ed, 

‘‘  Take  of  Carbonate  of  Barytes,  Muriatic  Acid,  each, 
one  part;  Water,  three  parts.  To  the  water  and  acid 
mixed  together,  add  the  carbonate,  bruised  into  small 
pieces.  The  effervescence  being  finished  digest  for  an 
hour,  then  strain,  and  after  due  evaporation  put  the  liquor 
aside  that  crystals  may  form.  Repeat  the  evaporation  as 
long  as  there  is  any  formation  of  crystals.  ' 

“  If  the  carbonate  of  barytes  cannot  be  procured,  the  mu¬ 
riate  may  be  prepared  from  the  sulphate,  in  the  following 
manner : 

1 

«  Take  of  Sulphate  of  Barytes,  two  pounds;  Woo'd  Char¬ 
coal  in  powder,  four  ounces.  Calcine  the  sulphilte,  that  it 
may  be  the  more  easily  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  with 

which  is  to  be  mixed  the  powder  of  charcoal.  Put  this  in- 

\ 

to  a  crucible,  and  having  adapted  a  cover,  urge  it  with  a 
strong  fire  for  six  hours.  The  matter  being  well  tritura¬ 
ted,  put  it  into  six  pounds  of  Boiling  Wa'ter,  in  a  closed 
glass  or  earthen  vessel,  and  mix  them  by  agitation,  pre¬ 
venting  as  much  as  possible  the  access  of  the  air.  Let  the 
vessel  stand  in  a  vapour-bath,  until  the  part  not  dissolved 
has  subsided ;  then  pour  off  the  liquor.  Pour  on  the  re¬ 
siduum  four  pounds  of  boiling  water,  which,  after  agitation 
and  subsidence,  add  to  the  former  liquor.  While  it  is  yet 
hot,  or,  if  it  has  cooled,  having  again  heated  it,  drop  into 

I 
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it  Muriatic  Acid  as  long  as  effervescence  is  excited.  Then 
strain  it,  and  evaporate,  that  it  may  crystallize.” 

The  first  of  these  processes  is  the  one  most  easy  of  exe¬ 
cution,  the  muriatic  acid  combining  readily  with  the  bary¬ 
tes,  and  disengamn^  the  carbonic  acid  ;  the  muriate  of 
barytes  remains  dissolved,  and  by  evaporation  is  obtained 
crystallized.  But  the  native  carbonate  of  barytes  not 
being  an  abundant  mineral,  is  not  always  to  be  procured  : 
the  second  process,  therefore,  is  inserted,  in  vt'hich  the  sul¬ 
phate,  which  is  a  more  common  fossil,  is  substituted.  In 
this  process,  the  carbonaceous  matter  with  which  the  sul¬ 
phate  is  heated  attracts  the  oxygen  of  the  sulphuric  acid  ; 
the  sulphur  remains  united  with  the  barytes.  This  sul- 
phuret  of  barytes  is  dissolved  by  the  water,  and  freed  from 
any  undecomposed  sulphate;  but  in  dissolving,  it  is  at  the 
same  time,  like  other  sulphurets  with  an  alkaline  or  earthy 
base,  partially  changed ;  a  portion  of  its  sulphur  attracts 
oxygen  from  the  water,  reproducing  sulphuric  acid,  with 
which  a  little  barytes  unites  and  is  precipitated;  the  hy¬ 
drogen  of  the  decomposed  water  unites  with  another  por- 

-  » 

tion  of  sulphur,  forming  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  en¬ 
ters  into  combination  with  the  remaining  sulphuret  of  ba¬ 
rytes,  and  prevents  its  farther  decomposition,  forming  what 
may  be  named  a  sulphuretted  hydrosulphuret.  When 
the  muriatic  acid  is  dropt  in,  it  combines  with  the  barytes, 
disengages  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  precipitates  the 
sulphur.  The  solution  of  muriate  of  barytes,  on  evapora¬ 
tion,  affords  the  salt  crystallized.  This  process,  though  a 
little  complicated,  is  perhaps  preferable  to  any  other,  as  it 
must  afford  the  barytic  salt  free  from  metallic  impregna¬ 
tion';  for,  if  any  metallic  matter  be  mixed  with  the  sulphate,. 
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being  reduced  by  the  charcoal,  it  will  not  be  dissolved  in 
any  subsequent  step  of  the  process. 

Muriate  of  barytes  crystallizes  in  quadrangular  tables : 
its  crystals  are  soluble  in  five  parts  of  cold  and  three  of  hot 
water:  they  are  also  soluble  in  alkohol.  They  consist  of 
64  of  barytes,  21  of  acid,  and  15  of  water.  The  taste  of 
the  salt  is  harsh  and  styptic;  it  proves  poisonous  to  ani¬ 
mals,  and  has  been  employed  medicinally,  as  has  been  al¬ 
ready  stated,  principally  as  a  remedy  in  scrofula. 

/  -  « 

SoLUTio  MURiATis  BARYTAS.  Solutiou  of  Muriate  of  Ba¬ 
rytes.  Ed. 

Take  of  Muriate  of  barytes,  one  part ;  Distilled  Wa¬ 
ter,  three  parts.  Dissolve.” 

/ 

This  saturated  solution  is  designed  to  afford  a  prepara¬ 
tion  of  uniform  strength,— a  circumstance  of  importance, 
as  from  the  activity  of  the  medicine,  its  dose  requires  to  be 
regulated  with  care.  Five  drops  are  given  twice  a-day,  and 
gradually  increased  to  twenty  or  more. 


Carbonas  calcis  pRiEPARATus,  olim  Cretu  Prtjeparata  et 
i  Cancrorim  Lapilli^  vulgo  Oculi  Canrrorum  Prceparati* 
Prepared  Carbonate  of  Lime,  formerly  Prepared  Chalk, 
and  Prepared  Crabs  Stones,  commonly  called  Crabs 
Eyes.  Ed. 

“  Carbonate  of  Lime,  whether  the  softer  variety,  com¬ 
monly  named  Chalk,  or  the  harder,  called  Crabs  Stones 
and  Crabs  Eyes,  after  being  rubbed  to  powder  in  an  iron 
mortar,  and  levigated  with  a  little  water  on  a  porphyry 
stone,  is  to  be  put  into  a  large  vessel.  Water  is  to  be 
poured  upon  it,  and  after  the  vessel  has  been  frequently 
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agitated,  it  is  to  be  poured  off,  loaded  with  the  fine  powder. 
On  the  water  remaining  at  rest,  a  subtile  power  subsides, 
which  is  to  be  dried*  The  coarse  powder  which  the  water 
tould  not  suspend  is  to  be  again  levigated,  and  treated  in 
the  same  manner.” 

Greta  przeparata.  '  Prepared  Chalk.  Lond. 

‘‘  Take  of  Chalk,  a  pound.  Add  a  little  water  to  the 
chalk,  and  rub  so  as  to  form  a  fine  powder.  Put  this  into 
a  large  vessel  filled  with  water ;  then  shake  it,  and  after  a 
short  time  pour  off  the  water  while  still  turbid  into  another 
vessel,  and  put  it  aside,  that  the  powder  may  subside.*— 
Lastly,  having  poured  off  the  water,  dry  the  powder.” 

Prepared  Shells  (Test^  pr^parat^)  are  prepared  in 
the  same  manner,  being  previously  freed  from  impurities 
by  washing  with  boiling  water.” 

Creta  pr^parata.  Prepared  Chalk.  Dub. 

‘‘  Rub  Chalk  to  powder  in  an  earthen  mortar,  adding  a 
little  water.  Mix  it  with  a  sufficiently  large  quantity  of 
water  by  agitation ;  after  a  short  time,  when  the  coarser 
particles  have  subsided,  pour  off  the  liquor.  This  may  be 
done  frequently  repeating  the  trituration.  Lastly,  collect 
the  very  fine  powder  which  after  some  time  subsides  from 
the  lk|uor  poured  off,  and  dry  it  on  a  bibulous  stone  or  pa- 

yy  * 

per. 

Prepared  Oyster  Shells  (Ostrearum  testa:  PRiEPA- 
RATiE)  and  Prepared  Egg  Shells  (Ovorum  testje  pejefa- 
rata:)  are  prepared  in  the  same  manner.” 

Chalk  is  a  native  carbonate  of  lime,  seldom  perfectly 
pure,  but  containing  portions  of  argillaceous  and  siliceous 
earths.  The  crabs  stones  are  concretions  found  in  the  sto¬ 
mach  of  the  river  craw-fish,  (Cancer  Astacus).  They  are 
collected  when  the  animal  is  in  a  putrid  state,  are  washed 
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and  dried.  They  have  the  advantage  of  being  free  from 
gritty  particles,  and  form  therefore  a  smoother  powder. — • 
They  consist  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  with  a 
portion  of  gelatin  ;  the  proportion  of  carbonate  being  about 
seventy,  of  phosphate  ten  or  twelve.  Shells  are  of  similar 
composition  ;  but  for  all  these,  there  is  generally  substituted 
in  the  shops  chalk  prepared  with  care,  and  having  a  little 
gelatin  diffused  through  it.  They  are  used  as  antacids.  . 

Cketa  PR.ECIPITATA.  Precipitated  Chalk.  Dub. 

Take  of  Solution  of  Muriate  of  Lime,  any  quantity. 
Add  to  it,  of  Carbonate  of  Soda,  dissolved  m  four  times 
its  weight  of  warm  distilled  water,  as  much  as  may  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  precipitate  the  chalk.  Render  the  precipitate 
pure,  by  allow ing^it  to  subside  three  times,  and  washing  it 
each  time  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water.  Then  collect 
it,  and  dry  it  on  a  chalk  stone  or  bibulous  paper.’’ 

In  this  process,  the  muriate  of  lime  is  decomposed  by 

double  affinity,  the  muriatic  acid  being  attracted  by  the 

^  • 

soda,  and  the  carbonic  acid  combining  with  the  lime.  It 
affords  a  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  but  is  scarcely  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  received  as  an  officinal  preparation. 

PoTio  cARBONATis  CALCis,  oUtyi  Potio  Cvetacea.  Potion 
of  Carbonate  of  Lime.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  Prepared  Carbonate  of  Lime,  an  ounce  ; 
Refined  Sugar,  half  an  ounce  \  Mucilage  of  Gum  Arabic, 
two  ounces.  Rub  them  together,  and  then  add  gradually. 
Water,  two  pounds  and  a  half;  Spirit  of  Cinnamon,  two 
ounces.  Mix  them.” 

Mistura  CRETiE.  Chalk  Mixture.  Lond. 

Take  of  Prepared  Chalk,  half  an  ounce,  Refined  Su- 
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gar,' three  drachms;  Gum  Arabic  in  powder,  half  an  ounce; 
Water,  a  pint.  Mix  them.” 

Mistura  CR.ETAE.  Chalk  Mixture.  Dub. 

‘‘  Take  of  Prepared  Chalk,  half  an  ounce  ;  Refined  Su¬ 
gar,  three  drachms ;  Gum  Arabic  in  powder,  an  ounce; 
Water,  a  pint.  Mix  by  rubbing  them  together.” 

The  chalk  is  in  these  mixtures  suspended  by  the  muci¬ 
lage  ;  they  afford  a  form  in  which  it  is  given  as-  an  antacid, 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  mucilage  and  sugar 
will  not  rather  be  injurious  in  that  state  of  the  stomach 
which  generates  acidity.  The  dose  is  one  or  two  ounces. 

Calx.  Lime.  Lond. 

Take  of  Limestone,  a  pound.  Bruise  it  into  small 
pieces,  and  calcine  these  in  a  crucible  with  a  very  strong 
fire  for  an  hour,  or  until  the  carbonic  acid  is  entirely  ex¬ 
pelled,  so  that  acetic  acid,  when  added,  shall  not  disen¬ 
gage  any  bubbles  of  air.  In  the  same  manner,  lime  may 
be  prepared  from  shells,  after  these  have  been  washed  in 
hot  water,  and  freed  from  their  impurities.” 

t 

There  is  little  advantage  in  the  introduction  of  this  pro¬ 
cess  ;  lime  prepared  on  the  large  scale,  for  the  numerous 
uses  to  which  it  is  applied,  being  sufficiently  pure  for  any 
medicinal  purpose,  especially  as,  when  it  is  internally  ad¬ 
ministered,  it  must  be  given  in  solution  ;  and  in  the  state 
in  which  it  is  usually  met  with,  it  impregnates  water  just 
as  strongly  as  lime  in  its  purest  state. 

\  I 

V  t 

Aqua  cALcis.  Ed, 

Take  of  Lime  recently  prepared,  half  a  pound  :  Put 
it  into  an  earthen  vessel,  and  sprinkle  upon  it  four  ounces 
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of  water,  keeping  the  vessel  closed  while  the  lime  becomes 
hot,  and  falls  into  powder ;  then  pour  on  it  twelve  pounds 
of  water,  and  mix  them  by  agitation.  After  the  lisue  has 
subsided,  repeat  the  agitation  ;  and  do  so  about  ten  times, 
keeping  the  vessel  always  shut,  that  the  free  access  of  the 
air  may  be  prevented.  Let  the  water  be  strained  through 
paper,  interposing  between  the  filter  and  the  funnel  glass 
rods,  that  the  water  may  pass  through  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Let  it  be  kept  in  bottles  well  stopt.” 

LiguoR  cALcis  Liquor  of  Lime.  Lond. 

Take  of  Lime,  half  a  pound  *,  of  Distilled  Boiling  Wa¬ 
ter,  twelve  pints.  Pour  the  water  upon  the  lime,  and  shake 
them  together,  then  immediately  cover  the  vessel,  and  put 
it  aside  for  three  hours;  afterwards  keep  the  liquor  with 
the  remaining  lime,  in  glass  vessels  closed,  and  when  it  is 
to  be  used  pour  off  the  clear  liquor. 

AgUA  CALCIS.  Lime  Water.  Dub. 

Take  of  recently  calcined  Lime,  a  pound ;  Boiling 
Water  a  pint.  Put  the  lime  into  an  earthen  vessel,  and 
sprinkle’  the  water  upon  it,  closing  the  vessel  while  the  lime 
becomes  hot  and  falls  into  powder,  then  pour  upon  it  three 
gallons  of  cold  water.  The  vessel  being  again  closed,  agi¬ 
tate  the  mixture  frequently  during  twenty-four  hours;  last¬ 
ly  strain  the  liquor  through  paper  placed  in  a  covered  fun¬ 
nel,  and  keep  it  in  vessels  well  stopt.” 

Lime  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water ;  not  more  than 
being  dissolved  at  60°.  ‘Yet  notwithstanding  this  small 
quantity,  the  water  has  a  strong  styptic  taste,  and  changes 
the  vegetable  colours  to  a  green.  The  caution  to  exclude 
the  air  in  this  process,  arises  from  the  supposition  that  the 
lime  would  combine  rapidly  with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
atmosphere.  After  the  solution  is  strained,  it  is  at  least 
necessary  that  it  should  be  kept  in  Vessels  well  stopt,  and 
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the  direction  of  the  London  College  is  preferable,  to  keep 
it  in  contact  vvith  the  lime,  pouring  it  off  when  required 
for  use.  Lime  water  is  the  form  under  which  lime  is  used 
internally.  It  is  employed  as  a  tonic,  astringent,  and  ant¬ 
acid  ill  dyspepsia,  chronic  diarrhoea,  and  leucorrhoea.  Its 
dose  is  from  one  to  two  poiinds  daily. 

I 

Aqua  calcis  composita.  Compound  Lime  Water.  Dub. 

Take  of  Guaiac  Wood  in  shavings,  half  a  pound  |  Li¬ 
quorice  Root  cut  and  bruised,  an  ounce  ;  Bark  of  Sassafras 
bruised,  half  an  ounce  ;  Coriander  Seeds,  three  drachms  ; 
Lime  Water,  six  pints.  Macerate  them  without  heat  for 
two  days,  and  strain.’^ 

The  lime-water  can  derive  little  additional  power  from 
these  ingredients,  and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  must  have 
their  powers  very  imperfectly  extracted.  The  preparation 
is  one,  therefore,  which  can  have  little  activity. 

SoLUTio  MURiATis  CALCIS.  Solution  of  Muriate  of  Lime. 

•  Ed. 

Take  of  Pure  Carbonate  of  Lime  (namely  White  Mar¬ 
ble),  in  small  pieces,  nine  ounces ;  Muriatic  Acid,  sixteen 
ounces;  Water,  eight  ounces.  Mix  the  acid  with  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  add  gradually  the  pieces  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
The  effervescence  being  finished,  digest  for  an  hour.  Pour 
off  the  liquor,  and  reduce  it  by  evaporation  to  dryness. 
Dissolve  the  residuum  in  its  weight  and  a  half  of  water,  and 
strain.” 

Aoua  MURIATIS  CALCIS.  Water  of  Muriate  of  Lime.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Chalk  in  coarse  powder,  an  ounce  ;  Diluted 
Muriatic  Acid,  two  ounces.  To  the  add  add  gradually 
the  chalk,  and  the  effervescence  being  finished,  strain.” 
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Calcis  MUlUAS.  Muriate  of  Lime.  Lond. 

'  Take  of  the  Salt,  which  remains  in  the  distillation  of 
Subcarbonate  of  Ammonia,  two  pounds  j  Water,  a  pint. 
Mix  and  straiti  through  paper ;  evaporate  the  liquor  until 
the  dry  salt  is  obtained.  Let  this  be  kept  in  a  vessel  ac¬ 
curately  stopt.’^ 

Liquor  calcis  muriatis.  Liquor  of  Muriate  of  Lime. 

‘  Lond. 

Take  of  Muriate  of  Lime,  two  ounces.  Distilled  Wa¬ 
ter,  three  fluidounces.  Dissolve  the  muriate  of  lime  in  the 
water ;  then  strain  through  paper.’^ 

In  the  process  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Pharmaco¬ 
poeias,  the  muriatic  acid  combines  with  the  lime,  and  disen¬ 
gages  the  carbonic  acid.  To  remove  any  superfluous  acid, 
and  obtain  a  solution  of  uniform  strength,  the  solid' salt  is 
in  the  first  process  obtained  by  evaporation,  and  is  then 
dissolved  in  a  fixed  proportion  of  water.  In  the  process  of 
the  London  College,  the  ammoniacal  subcarbonate  being 
prepared  by  decomposing  muriate  of  ammonia  by  lime, 
the  residual  salt  is  muriate  of  lime,  which  by  solution  and 
filtration  is  obtained  pure ;  and  by  dissolving  it  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  water  that  is  ordered,  a  solution  is  obtained  of 
about  the  same  strength  as  that  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharma¬ 
copoeia.  The  solution  of  muriate  of  lime  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  tonic,  similar,  and  not  inferior  to  the  muriate 
of  barytes.  The  dose  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  grains  of 
the  dried  salt,  or  thhty  drops  of  the  solution. 

; 

1'  Carbonas  MAGNEsiiE,  oUm  Magnesia  Alba.  Carbonate  of 
Magnesia.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  Carbonate  of  Potash, 

I  » 

of  each  equal  weights.  Let  them  be  dissolved  separately 
lin  twice  their  weight  of  warm  water,  and  either  strained  or 

t 
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otherwise  freed  from  impurities.  Then  mix  theiUj  and  im» 
mediately  add  eight  times  their  weight  of  boiling  water. 
Boil  the  liquor  for  a  short  time,  stirring  it,  then  allow  it 
to  r-emain  at  rest,  until  the  heat  be  diminished  a  little,  and 
strain  it  through  linen,  on  which  the  carbonate  of  magne¬ 
sia  will  remain.  Wash  it  with  pure  water  until  it  be  per¬ 
fectly  tasteless.” 

Magnesia:  carbonas.  Carbonate  of  Magnesia.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  a  pound  j  Subcarbo- 
nate  of  Potash,  nine  ounces  ;  of  Water,  three  gallons. 
Dissolve  separately  the  subcarbonate  of  potash  in  three 
pints  of  water,  and  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  live  pints 
of  w'ater,  and  strain  ;  then  add  the  remaining  water  to  the 
liquor  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  boil ;  add  the  for¬ 
mer  liquor  to  it  whilst  it  boils,  constantly  stirring  with  a 
spatula  ;  afterwards  strain  through  linen  :  lastly,  wash  the 
powder,  by  frequently  pouring  on  it  boiling  waterj  and  dry 
it  on  bibulous  paper  by  a  heat  of  two  hundred  degrees.” 
Magnesia.  Magnesia.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  Subcarbonate  of  Po¬ 
tash,  of  each  two  pounds;  Boiling  Water,  twenty  pints. 
Dissolve  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  the  subcarbonate  of 
potash,  each  in  ten  pounds  of  water.  Mix  the  clear  li¬ 
quors;  boil  the  mixture  a  little,*  and  strain  it  while  warm 
through  linen  stretched,  so  as  to  collect  the  magnesia. 
Wash  out  the  sulphate  of  potash,  by  frequently  pouring  on 
boiling  water ;  lastly,  dry  the  magnesia.” 

In  this  process  there  is  a  mutual  decomposition  of  the 
salts,  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  com¬ 
bining  with  the  potash  of  the  carbonate  of  potash,  and  the 
carbonic  acid  uniting  with  the  magnesia.  In  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  equal  parts  of  the  sulphate  and  subcarbonate,  more 
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of  the  latter  is  employed  than  is  necessary ;  three  parts  of 
it,  according  to  Mr  Phillips,  decompose  four  parts  of  the 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  this  proportion  is  now  adopted 
by  the  London  College.  The  use  of  adding  the  boiling 
water,  and  boiling  the  liquor,  is,  partly  to  dissolve  the  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash,  which  is  a  salt  sparingly  soluble,  and 
partly  to  prevent  a  species  of  crystallization  which  the  car¬ 
bonate  of  magnesia  would  undergo,  rendering  it  gritty, 
and  thus  give  it  a  smoothness  which  it  has  not  when  this 
precaution  is  not  observed.  Carbonate  of  magnesia,  how¬ 
ever,  is  generally  prepared  on  a  large  scaile  from  the  Bit¬ 
tern,  or  liquor  remaining  after  the  crystallization  of  muri¬ 
ate  of  soda  from  sea-water,  which  is  principally  a  solution 
of  muriate  of  magnesia.  This  is  decomposed  by  carbonate 
of  potash,  or  sometimes  by  an  ammoniacal  carbonate,  and 
there  are  some  niceties  of  manipulation  requisite  to  give  it 
the  whiteness,  lightness,  and  smoothness,  which  are  valued 
as  marks  of  its  goodness.  A  certain  temperature  is  re- 
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quired  for  the  preparation;  the  precipitate  is  allowed  to 
subside  gently,  and  the  clear  liquor  above  is  drawn  off; 
warm  water  is  first  added  ;  when  the  saline  matter  is  nearly 
washed,  out,  cold  water  is  poured  on.  From  the  due  ma¬ 
nagement  of  these  and  other  circumstances,  the  productds 
superior  in  these  qualities  to  what  it  would  be  were  it  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  above  process  on  a  small  scale. 

This  substance,  properly  prepared,  is  nearly  insipid, ' 
light,  white,  and  smooth  to  the  touch  ;  is  insoluble  in  wa¬ 
ter.  It  consists  of  from  45  to  55  of  magnesia,  from  25  to 
48  of  carbonic  acid,  and  from  15  to  30  of  water.  What 
i  appears  to  be  the  neutral  carbonate,  obtained  in  crystals 
!  by  mixing  the  saline  solutions  without  applying  heat,  con¬ 
sists  of  25  of  magnesia,  50  of  acid,  and  25  of  water.  The 
common  preparation  is  therefore  a  subcarbonate.  It  is 
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given  as  an  antacid  in  a  dose  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm, 
'and  usually  produces  at  the  same  time  a  laxative  effect. 

Magnesia,  olim  Magnesia  Usta,  Magnesia.  Ed. 

Let  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  be  exposed  in  a  crucible 
to  a  red  heat,  for  two  hours.  Then  preserve  it*  in  glass 
phials  well  stopt.’^ 

Magnesia.  Magnesia.  Lond.  ^ 

‘‘  Take  of  Carbonate  of  Magnesia,  four  ounces.  Cal¬ 
cine  it  with  a  very  violent  heat  for  two  hours,  or  until  ace¬ 
tic  acid  dropt  upon  it  does  not  excite  effervescence.” 
Magnesia  usta.  Calcined  Magnesia.  Dub. 

Take  of  Magnesia,  any  quantity.  Put  it  into  a  cru¬ 
cible,  and  submit  it  to  a  strong  heat  for  two  hours.  Keep 
the  magnesia,  when  cold,  in  a  glass  vessel.” 

f  ) 

By  the  heat  applied,  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  carbonate,' 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  its  water,  are  expelled,  and 
the  pure  magnesia  remains.  It  loses  about  half  its  weight. 

A  smaller  quantity,  therefore,  of  the  pure  magnesia,  will 
produce  the  same  effect  as  a  larger  of  the  carbonate.  It  is 
preferred  to  the  latter,  both  from  this  circumstance,  and 
also  where,  from  the  abundant  acidity  on  the  stomach,  fla¬ 
tulence  is  occasioned  by  the  disengagement  of  carbonic 
acid  when  the  carbonate  is  used.  The  subcarbonate  em¬ 
ployed  in  its  preparation  requires  to  have  been  very  care¬ 
fully  washed  ;  for  if  even  a  minute  quantity  of  sulphate  of 
potash  adheres  to  it,  which  is  liable  to  be  the  case  where 
the  washing  has  not  been  thoroughly  performed,  this  seems 
to  be  decomposed  by  the  heat  applied  for  the  calcination, 
and  a  disagreeable  sulphureous  taste  is  communicated  to 
the  calcined  magnesia. 

.  »  ^ 
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CHAP.  XX. 

METALLICA. - METALLIC  PREPARATIONS. 

M^etals  are  distinguished  by  their  opacity,  brilliancy,  and 
density.  They  are  fusible  and  volatile  at  very  different  de¬ 
grees  of  heat ;  and  at  various  temperatures  they  combine 
with  oxygen^  forming  oxides,' and,  in  two  or  three  cases, 
compounds  possessed  of  acid  properties. 

The  metals  used  in  medicine  are.  Silver,  Quicksilver, 
Copper,  Iron,  Lead,  Tin,  Zinc,  Bismuth,  Antimony,  and 
Arsenic. 

Metals  in  their  pure  state  being  insoluble  in  the  animal 
,  fluids,  can  scarcely  exert  any  action  on  the  system.  Tin, 
by  a  mechanical  action,  is  supposed  to  have  an  anthelmin¬ 
tic  power  :  some  of  the  others,  as  iron,  copper,  and  lead, 
have  been  supposed  to  be  capable  of  being  acted  on  by  the 
gastric  fluids,  so  as  to  produce  certain  effects ;  but  in  ge¬ 
neral  they  must  be  combined  with  other  agents  to  render 
their  action  powerful  and  certain  ;  and  it  is  their  prepara¬ 
tions  only  that  are  used  in  medicine. 

s  The  general  changes  which  metals  are  made  to  undergo, 
to  fit  them  for  medicinal  purposes,  are,  combining  them 
with  oxygen,  and  farther,  combining  the  oxides  thus  form¬ 
ed  with  ^cids.  In  general  it  is  true,  that  the  metal  is  more 
active  as  a  medicine,  the  more  highly  it  is  oxidated,  though 
to  this  there  are  exceptions ;  and  its  activity  is  still  farther 
increased  by  combination  with  an  acid.  In  general  also, 
where  the  metal  is  combined  with  an  acid,  it  is  more  cer- 
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tain  in  its  operation  than  where  it  is  merely  oxidated,  as 
its  action  is  independent  of  the  state  of  the  stomach  with 
respect  to  acidity,  which  influences  the  activity  of  the  ox¬ 
ide  ;  and,  besides,  uniformity  of  composition  is  in  general 
more  easily  attained  in  the  saline  compound  than  in  the 

j 

oxide  alone,  and  from  its  solubility,  its  state  of  aggregation 
has  usually  less  influence  on  its  action. 

The  metallic  preparations  form  some  of  our  most  im¬ 
portant  remedies.  They  are  those  most  liable  to  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  their  operation,  from  variations  in  the  processes 
to  which  they  are  subjected  :  they  are  at  the  same  time 
those  which,  from  their  activity,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
least  variable  in  strength.  The  principles,  therefore,  which 
regulate  ^their  combinations,  so  far  as  these  are  connected 
with  their  pharmaceutic  preparation,  are  highly  impor¬ 
tant  ;  and  require  some  illustration,  before  proceeding  t« 
the  individual  preparations. 

The  simplest  form  of  combination  in  which  metals  are 
administered,  is  in  the  state  of  oxide.  Their  oxidation  is 
generally  effected  by  the  action  of  atmospheric  air,  assisted 
by  heat,  sometimes  by  deflagration  with  nitre,  and  some¬ 
times  also  by  acids,  the  acid  being  afterwards  abstracted 
by  the  action  of  a  substance  exerting  an  affinity  to  it.  The 
first  mode  always  gives  the  oxide  in  its  purest  form ;  in 
the  second  mode,  a  portion  of  the  alkali  of  the  nitre  often 
combines  with  the  oxide ;  in  the  third,  a  portion  of  acid 
often  adheres  to  it. 

The  principal  objection  to  tliis  form  of  preparation  is  , 
the  uncertainty  to  which  it  is  liable  in  the  uniformity  of  its 
composition.  Every  metal  is  capable  of  combining  with 
oxygen  in  different  proportions ;  and  its  power  of  acting 
on  the  living  system  in  common  with  all  its  qualities,  is 
much  influenced  by  the  quantity  with  which  it  is  combined. 
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The  degrees  of  oxidation  of  which  a  metal  is  susceptible,  if 
not  indefinite,  are  numerous,  and  are  liable  to  be  varied 
by  slight  diversities  of  circumstances  in  the  operation  by 
which  they  are  formed.  Hence  the  uncertainty  to  which 
such  preparations  are  liable. 

The  only  case  in  which  oxides  of  uniform  composition 
can  be  expected  to  be  obtained,  are  where  they  are  formed 
under  circumstances  v/hich  establish  a  perfect  uniformity 
in  the  process.  Thus,  if  a  metal  be  oxidated  by  the  at¬ 
mospheric  air,  at  the  point  at  which  it  melts,  as  that  point, 
is  ^always  the  same,  the  oxide  will  be  uniform  ;  and  for  the 
same  reason,  if  an  oxide  is  formed  at  the  vaporific  point,  it 
will  be  always  of  the  same  composition.  But  where  such 
a  uniformity  of  external  circumstances  does  not  exist,  the 
degree  of  oxidation  may  be  variable.  The  state  of  aggre¬ 
gation  too,  which  is  not  less  dependent  on  external  cir¬ 
cumstances,  gives  rise  to  a  considerable  diversity  in  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  metallic  oxides. 

These  considerations  ouffht  to  establish  a  rule  in  Phar- 
macy,  which  has  beeli  too  much  neglected,  that  when  a 
process  for  the  preparation  of  any  metallic  oxide  has  been 
established,  and  practitioners  have  become  accustomed  to  its 
powers  and  strength,  it  ought  not  to  be  varied  of  changed, 
from  the  idea  of  some  trivial  improvement ;  as  an  altera¬ 
tion  of  circumstances,  apparently  of  little  importance,  may 
give  rise  to'an  important  change  in  the  result.  And  it  is 
nearly  demonstrable,  that  the  oxides  of  a  metal  formed  by 
different  processes,  as,  for  example,  by  a  process  conducted 
in  the  humid  way,  or  by  one  with  the  application  of  heat, 
cannot  be  precisely  the  same. 

The  other  form  of  preparation  under  which  metals  are 
administered,  is  that  in  which  the  metallic  oxide  is  com¬ 
bined  with  an  acid:  Compounds  of  this  kind  are  general- 
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ly  more  active  than  those  in  which  the  metal  is  merely 
oxidated.  The  acid  perhaps  imparts  additional  activity, 
and  the  compound  being  generaliy  more  or  less  soluble, 
must  act  more  powerfully  on  the  stomach,  and  be  more 
readily  received  into  the  circulating  mass,  than  the  oxides 
^  which  are  usually  insoluble. 

These  combinations  are  generally  formed  by  subjecting 
the  metal  to  the  action  of  the  acid.  The  acid  first  yields 
to  it  oxygen,  either  directly,  by  parting  with  a  portion  of 
what  it  contains,  or  by  a  resulting  affinity,  enabling  it  to 
attract  oxygen  from  the  water  which  may  be  present,  or 
from  the  atmospheric  air.  With  the  oxide  formed  in 
either  of  these  modes,  the  acid  combines. 

As  a  metal  can  exist  in  different  degrees  of  oxidation, 
so  it  may  enter  into  combination  with  acids  with  different 
proportions  of  oxygen,  and,  from  this  circumstance,  im¬ 
portant  differences  in  their  medicinal  powers  are  establish¬ 
ed.  No  preparations  can  differ  more  widely  than  the  cor-  ^ 
rosive  muriate  of  mercury,  and  the  mild  muriate  or  calo- 
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mel.  Yet  the  primary  difference  between  them  is  in  the 
degree  of  oxidation  of  the  metal,  the  proportion  of  oxygen 
being  less  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former. 

In  general,  when  a  metal  is  acted  on  by  a  weak  acid,  or 
one  much  diluted,  It  forms  a  compound,  in  whichdt  is  less 
oxidated  than  when  it  has  been  subjected  to  the  action  of 
a  more  powerful  or  concentrated  acid.  Or  if  heat  has  been 
employed  to  favour  the  mutual  action,  the  metal  passes  to 
a  higher  state  of  oxidation  than  when  it  has  been  dissolved 
in  the  cold.  It  even  sometimes  happens,  that  after  a  metal 
has  been  oxidated  and  combined  with  an  acid,  it  continues 
to  attract  oxygen,  either  from  the  acid,  or  from  the  atmo¬ 
spheric  air, — a  circumstance  which  may  give  rise  to  altera¬ 
tions  ii^.  metallic  preparadons. 
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It  has  been  stated,  that  a  metal  combines  with  oxygen  in 
numerous,  if  not  in  altogether  indefinite  proportions.  It 
is  an  important  question  in  Pharmacy,  whether  this  is  the 
base  also  when  they  combine  with  acids  *,  or  do  they  enter 
into  such  combinations  only  in  a  few  determinate  degrees 
of  oxidation  ?  According  as  one  or  other  of  these  happens, 
either  uniformity  of  composition,  or  uncertainty  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  found  in  saline  metallic  preparations ;  and  if 
the  latter  be  the  case,  more  attention  will  be  required,  than 
might  be  supposed  necessary,  in  establishing  a  strict  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  processes  by  which  they  are  formed. 

In  general,  it  appears,  that  the  acid,  by  the  energy  of 
the  affinity  it  exerts,  has  a  powerful  effect  in  rendering  the 
oxidation  determinate,  and  that  these  combinations  are, 
therefore,  usually  established  in  a  few  uniform  proportions. 
We  have  an  example  of  this  in  the  two  muriates  of  mer¬ 
cury.  In  each  of  these  the  metal  is  in  a  certain  state  of 
oxidation,  and  whatever  process  be  followed,  no  interme¬ 
diate' combination  appears  to  be  formed.  It  is  also  true, 
however,  that  the  degree  of  oxidation  of  the  oxide,  in  com¬ 
bining  with  the  acid,  is  often  less  definite.  Thus,  in  crys^ 
tallizing  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  the  crystals  which 
are  first  formed  are  of  a  pale  green  colour  ;  ;  those  formed 
by  a  second  or  third  evaporation  are  deeper,  and  there  re¬ 
mains  a  liquid  incapable  of  crystallizing.  In  all  these  there 
are  different  states  of  oxidation.  In  like  manner,  in  the 
solution  of  mercury  in  nitric  acid,  the  acid  may  exist  in  va¬ 
rious  degrees  of  oxidation,  according  to  the  marihef  in 
which  tlie  solution  has  been  performed,  and  these  solutions 
give  rise  to  diffei'ent  compounds  in  the  decompositions  and 
new  combinations  to  which  they  may  be  subjected. 

Another  source  of  uncertainty  in  the  composition  of  the 
metallic  salts,  is,  that  the  metallic  oxide  can  combine  with 
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various  proportions  of  acid.  We  can  have  the  compound 
with  the  acid  and  metallic  oxide  combined  in  those  pro¬ 
portions  which  give  rise  to  neutralization,  but  we  can  have 
it  also  with  excess  of  acid,  or  excess  of  base;  and  each  of 
these  will  give  a  preparation  different  in  power,  and  liable 
to  be  very  differently  affected  by  other  chemical  agents. 

This  is  often  displayed  in  preparing  metallic  compounds 
by  the  medium  of  acids..  From  the  uncertainty  to  which 
the  oxidation  of  metals,  by  the  application  of  heat,  is  liable, 
it  has  frequently  been  proposed  to  obtain  the  product  in 
the  humid  way,  the  metal  being  dissolved  in  an  acid,  and 
this  acid  being  abstracted  by  a  substance  exerting  an  affi¬ 
nity  to  it,  and  the  .metal  precipitated  in  its  oxidated  state. 
But  these  precipitates  are  not  in  general  pure  oxides,  as 
they  have  been  supposed  to  be :  they  retain  a  portion  of 
the  acid  with  which  the  oxide  was  combined,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  sub-salts.  They  are  sometimes  thrown  down  merely 
by  water,  and  they  then  retain  a  considerable  proportion 
of  acid  ;  and  even  when  subjected  to  the  more  powerful 
action  of  an  alkali,  the  whole  of  the  acid  is  not  abstracted, 
the  influence  of  quantity  adding  so  much  to  the  force  of  af¬ 
finity,  that  a  portion  of  it  is  retained  by  the  oxide. 

The  influence  of  the  proportions  in  which  a  metallic 
oxide  and  acid  may  combine,  is  shewn  in  another  case, — 
that  where,  by  applying  heat,  the  acid  has  its  solvent 
power  so  far  aided,  and  is  from  this  cause  saturated  with 
the  oxide,  as  to  be  incapable  of  retaining  the  whole  in  so¬ 
lution  when  diluted.  When  w^ater  is  added  to  a  solution 
of  this  kind,  a  partial  decomposition  ensues  ;  part  of  the 
metallic  oxide  is  precipitated,  retaining  a  portion  of  acid, 
forming  a  sub-salt,^ while  the  other  portions  remain  dissolv¬ 
ed  with  an  excess  of  acid.  Now,  if  such  a  solution  is  to 
be  decomposed  by  adding  a  neutral  salt  \\ith  the  acid  of 
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which  the  metallic  oxide  is  designed  to  be  cornbined,  the 
water  in  which  the  salt  is  dissolved  will  act  on  the  metallic 
solution,  and  throw  down  a  quantity  of  this  'precipitate, 
which  will  mingle  with  the  precipitate  formed  by  the  me¬ 
tallic  oxide  and  the  acid  of  the  decomposing  salt,  and  will 
of  course  modify  its  powers.  Hence,  a  metallic  solution  is 
liable  to  afford,  when  decomposed,  very  different  products, 
both  from  the  different  states  of  oxidation  in  which  it  may 
hold  the  metal  dissolved,  and  the  different  proportions  of 
oxide  with  which  the  acid  may  be  combined. 

Metallic  preparations,  it  is  thus  obvious,  are  liable  to  un¬ 
certainty  of  composition ;  and  this  suggests  the  conclusion, 
that  processes  with  regard  to  them,  once  established,  ought 
not  to  be  hastily  altered,  even  in  circumstances  apparently 
trivial.  It  is  equally  obvious  how  important  it  is,  that  for 
every  active  metallic  preparation,  the  same  process  should 
be  adopted  in  every  country. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  metallic  saline  preparations  is 
attended  with  considerable  difficijty,  especially  in  discrimi¬ 
nating  between  the  different  salts  formed  from  the  same 
acid,  united  with'the  same  metal,  but  existing  in  different 
states  of  oxidation.  This  difference  gives  rise  to  different 
medicinal  properties,  or  at  least  different  degrees  of  activi¬ 
ty,  and  renders  it  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  names  ought 
to  be  so  far  distinct,  that  the  one  salt  cannot  be  mistaken 
for  the  other.  Now,  the  chemical  nomenclature  is,  with 
regard  to  this  case,  defective,  and  it  is  difficult  to  render  it 
more  precise.  The  system  of  nomenclature  requires  that 
the  name  of  each  compound  salt  should  be  derived  from 
the  acid  and  the  base  of  which  it  is  composed,  the  acid  af¬ 
fording  the  radical  of  the  generic  name,  the  base  giving 
the  specific  appellation.  But  the  names  of  the  species  of 
metallic  salts  have  been  derived,  not  from  the  metallic  ox- 
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ide  which  is  strictly  their  base,  but  from  the  metal  itself. — ■ 
We  thus  speak  of  sulphate  of  iron,  muriate  of  mercury 
and  others,  though  the  substances  to  which  these  names 
are  applied,  are  rather  sulphate  of  oxide  of  iron,  muriate 
of  oxide  of  mercury,  &c.  Did  the  metal  exist  always  in 
one  state  of  oxidation  as  it  is  combined  with  the  acid,  this 
would  give  rise  to  no  inconvenience..  But  as  it  is  often  in 
different  states  of  oxidation,  the  nomenclature  is  deficient, 
or  something  more  is  required  to  distinguish  between  the 
different  salts  which,  from  these  different  states  of  oxida¬ 
tion,  may  be  forme4  from  the  same  metal  and  the  same 
acid.  '  - 

In  general,  not  more  than  tw^o  salts  are  formed  from  di¬ 
versity  of  oxidation  in  the  same  metal  combined  with  the 
same  acid ;  and  one  method  employed  to  mark  their  dis¬ 
tinction  is,  to  apply  the  usual  generic  name  to  the  salt 
formed  from  the  metal  in  the  low  state  of  oxidation,  and  to 
prefix  to  the  same  generic  name  applied  to  the  other  salt, 
the  syllable  oxy^  as  denoting  the  higher  degree  of  oxida¬ 
tion*  Thus  the  two  muriates  of  mercury,  one  containing 
the  metal  at  a  low,  the  other  at  a  high  degree  of  oxida¬ 
tion,  are,  according  to  this  method,  distinguished,  the  one 
by  the  name  of  Muriate,  the  other  by  that  of  Oxymuriate 
of  Mercury.  But,  independent  of  the  objection,  that  this 
violates  the  principles  on  which  the  nomenclatnre  is  con¬ 
structed,  since  the  one  salt  is  just  as  much  a  muriate  as  the 
other  5  the  syllable  oxy  is  appropriated,  to  denote  the  com¬ 
pounds  of  an  oxygenated  acid ;  and  Oxymuriate  of  Mer¬ 
cury,  a  name  now  sanctioned  by  the  Lofidon  College,  ex- ' 
presses,  not  a  compound  of  muriatic  acid,  but  a  compound  of 
oxy  muriatic  acid.  And  as  a  medical  nomenclature,  the  mere¬ 
ly  prefixing  the  syllable  to  the  same  term  is  far  from  being 
sufficient  to  distinguish  between  salts  totally  diffei'ent,  and 
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which  it  is  dangerous  to  confound.  Another  method  is,  to 
apply  the  generic  term  to  the  salt  formed  from  the  oxide 
at  the  maximum  of  oxidation,  and  to  prefix  to  the  same* 
term  applied  to  the  salt  at  the  minimum,  the  syllable  siih  ; 
naming,  for  example,  one  of  the  salts  of  mercury  now  re- 
ferred  to.  Muriate  of  Mercury,  the  other  Submuriate  of 
Mercury.  This  has  been  adopted  by  the  Edinburgh  Col¬ 
lege  ;  but  it  is  equally  incorrect.  The  principles  of  che¬ 
mical  nomenclature  require  that  the  epithet  sub  should  be 
appropriated  to  the  names  of  those  salts  in  which  there  is 
a  deficiency  of  acid,  the  base  being  the  same  as  that  of  the 
corresponding  salt,  to  the  name  of  which  this  epithet  is  not 
prefixed.  '  But  in  the  metallic  salts  to  which  this  mode  has 
been  applied,  there  is  no  deficiency  of  acid,  and  the  base  is 
not  the^same;  the  salt  to  which  the  epithet  sub  is  applied 
may  contain  less  acid  than  the  other,  but  this  is  because 
the  oxide  which  is  its  base  requires  less  for  its  saturation  : 
it  is  altogether  a  difierent  species,  and  by  the  addition  of 
jacid  cannot  be  converted  into  the  other,  which  it  would-be, 
were  it,  as  the  name  implies,  a  Sub-salt.  This  mode  too  is 
liable  to  the  same  objection  as  the  other,  the  merely  pre¬ 
fixing  to  the  name  common  to  both,  the  epithet  suby  to  di¬ 
stinguish  them,  not  being  sufficiently  distinctive,  where  it  is 
of  so  much  importance  that  they  should  be  distinguished. 

Any  nomenclature  founded  on  the  supposition  of  speci¬ 
fic  degrees  of  oxidation  being  established,  would  be  equal¬ 
ly  improper ;  for,  even  supposing  them  not  to  be  indefinite, 
the  propriety  of  the  appellation  in  any  case  would  depend 
on  the  perfect  accuracy  of  the  analysis,  and  the  discovery 
of  a  different  degree  of  oxidation  with  regard  to  any  me- 
'  tal  w'ould  require  the  change  of  the  nomenclature  of  its 
salts,  and,  w’hat  is  worse,  would  cause  a  name,  which  had 
been  appropriated  to  one,  to  be  transferred  to  another. 
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The  only  mode  that  appears  practicable,  if  names  alto¬ 
gether  arbitrary  are  not  adopted,  is  to  derive  the  distinc¬ 
tive  appellations  from  peculiarities  of  properties.  If  two 
salts,  formed Trom  the  same  metal  and  the  same  acid,  but 
in  different  states  of  oxidation,  differ  in  colour,  this  affords 
a  ground  of  discrimination  in  their  names,  and  it  is  accord¬ 
ingly  sometimes  had  recourse  to.  Thus,  we  speak  of  the 
green  and  the  brown  sulphate  of  iron.  If  the  colour  be  the 
same  in  each,  the  distinction  may  be  drawm  from  any  other 
property  in  which  they  differ.  Thus  the  two  muriates  of 
mercury  may  be  distinguished,  the  one  by  the  appellation 
of  Corrosive  Muriate,  the  other  by  that  of  Mild  Muriate. 
This  nomenclature,  while  it  violates  no  principle,  has  the 
advantage,  that  being  founded  on  the  properties  of  the  sub¬ 
stances,  it  is  permanent ;  and  as  applied  to  medicinal  sub¬ 
stances,  it  has  the  advantage,  that  it  serves  in  the  more  im¬ 
portant  cases  to  point  out  the  difference  to  which  it  is  most 
essential  to  attend. 

'Metals  are  sometimes  employed  medicinally,  combined 
with  sulphur  or  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  When  the 
sulphur  is  united  with  the  metal  itself,  the  preparation  is 
generally  inactive.  When  the  metal  is  oxidated,  and  far¬ 
ther  combined,  either  with  sulphur  or  sulphuretted  hydro¬ 
gen,  it  is  more  active ;  but  as  the  degree  of  oxidation  may 
be  various,  and  as  the  affinities  exerted  by  sulphur  or  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen  are  not  sufficiently  energetic  to  render 
them  definite,  these  preparations  are  liable  to  be  variable  in 
strength.  Hence  few  of  them  are  retained. 
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ARGENTUM. — SILVER. 

Nitras  argenti,  olim  Causiicum  Lunare 
ver.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  the  Purest  Silver,  extended  in  plates  and  cut, 
four  ounces ;  Diluted  Nitrous  acid,  eight  ounces ;  Distil-  \ 

led  water,  four  ounces.  Dissolve  the  silver  in  a  phial  with 
a  gentle  heat,  and  evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness.  The 
mass  being  put  into  a  large  crucible,  let  this  be  placed  on 
the  fire,  which  must  b6  at  first  gentle,  and  gradually  in¬ 
creased  until  the  matter  flow  like  oil.  Then  pour  it  into 
iron  pipes,  heated  and  rubbed  with  grease.  Lastly,  keep 
it  in  a  glass  vessel  well  stopt.” 

Argenti  nitras.  Nitrate  of  Silver.  Lond. 

Take  of  Silver,  an  ounce;  Nitric  Acid,  a  fluidounce; 

Distilled  Water,  two  fluidounces.  Mix  the  nitric  acid 
with  the  water,  and  dissolve  the  silver  in  it  in  a  sand-bath, 
and  gradually  increase  the  heat,  that  the  nitrate  of  silver 
may  be  dried.  Melt  in  a  crucible,  with  a  gentle  heat,  un¬ 
til  the  water  being  expelled,  ebullition  ceases;  thep  im¬ 
mediately  pour  it  into  proper  moulds.” 

Nitras  argenti.  Nitrate  of  Silver.  Dub.  .  ' 

“  Take  of  Silver  in  thin  plates  and  cut,  Nitrous  Acid, 
each  an  ounce ;  Distilled  Water,  two  ounces.  Put  the 
silver  into  a  glass  vessel,  placed  on  sand,  and  pour  on  it 
the  acid  previously  diluted  with  the  water.  By  a  heat 
gradually  increased  dissolve  the  metal,  and  evaporate  the 
liquor  to  dryness.  The  residual  matter  being  put  into  a 
crucible,  melt  it  with  a  gentle  heat;  lastly,  pour  it  into 
proper  moulds,  and  keep  it  in  a  glass  vessel  well  stopt.” 
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The  silver  in  this  process  is  oxidated  and  dissolved  by 
the  nitrous  acid.  By  the  subsequent  fusion,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  acid  is  expelled,  so  that  the  product  has  been 
supposed  to  be  rather  a  subnitrate  than  a  nitrate  of  silver  ; 
but  as  an  excess  of  acid  is  used,  this  may  not  be  the  case. 
The  metal  ought  to  be  free  from  all  alloy  of  copper,  v^rhich 
gives  to  the  preparation  a  green  colour,  and  renders  it 
more  deliquescent.  The  product  is  a  pov^erfui  esch arctic, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  being  easily  applied,  and  confin¬ 
ed,  and  of  acting  quickly.  It  is  therefore  the  one  in  ge¬ 
neral  use  for  the  common  purposes  for  which  escharotics 
are  employed,  especially  where  the  effect  designed  to  be 
obtained  is  to  be  merely  superficial. 


ANTIMONIUM. - ANTIMONY. 

SULPHURETUM  ANTIMONII  PRAiPARATUM,  o/m  AntimOlhim 

Prceparatim.  Prepared  Sulphuret  of  Antimony.  Ed. 
Let  Sulphuret  of  Antimony  be  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  carbonate  of  Lime.” 

SuLPHURETUM  ANTIMONII  PRAiPARATUM.  Prepared  Sul¬ 
phuret  of  Antimony.  Dub.  ^ 

“  Reduce  to  powder,  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  for 
the  preparation  of  chalk,  separate  the  finest  particles  which 
are  to  be  reserved  for  use.” 

This  preparation  is  merely  levigation ;  in  this  levigated 
state  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  has  been  supposed  to  act 
with  more  certainty  than  when  in  coarse  powder.  It  is  still, 
however,  very  inactive.  As  a  remedy  in  chronic  rheuma¬ 
tism,  it  has  been  given  in  a  dose  of  five  or  ten  grains  daily. 
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OXIDUM  ANTIMONII  CUM  SULPHURE  VITRIFICATUM,  olim 

Vitrum  Antimonii,  Vitrified  Sulphuretted  Oxide  of  An¬ 
timony.  Ed. 

Strew  Sulphuret  of  Antimony,  rubbed  to  a  coarse 
powder  like  sand,  on  a  shallow  unglazed  earthen  vessel, 
and  apply  to  it  a  gentle  fire,  that  the  sulphuret  of  antimo¬ 
ny  may  be  slowly  heated ;  at  the  same  time  stirring  con¬ 
stantly  the  powder,  that  it  may  not  run  into  lumps.  White 
vapours,  smelling  of  sulphur,  will  arise  from  it.  When  these, 
while  the  same  degree  of  heat-  is  kept  up,  cease,  increase 
the  heat  a  little,  that  vapours  may  again  exhale ;  and  pro¬ 
ceed  in  this  manner,  until  the  powder,  raised  at  length  to 
a  red  heat,  exhales  no  more  vapours.  This  powder  being 
put  into  a  crucible,  is  to  be  melted  with  a  strong  fire,  un¬ 
til  it  assume  the  appearance  of  fused  glass ,  then  pour  it 
upon  a  heated  brass  plate.” 

i 

In  the  first  stage  of  this  process,  the  greater  part  of  the 
sulpluir  of  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  is  dissipated,  and  the 
antimony  is  imperfectly  oxidated.  In  the  second,  the  heat 
applied  being  more  intense,  the  sulphur  is  more  completely 
expelled,  the  antimony  is  more  highly  oxidated,  and  the 
oxide  is  vitrified.  According  to  Thenard's  analysis,  this 
oxide  contains!  16  of  oxygen  in  100  parts.  Proust  has 
shewn,  that  it  retains  a  portion  of  sulphur  combined  with 
it,  or,  as  he  states  it,  a  portion  of  the  metallic  sulphuret, 
(about  one  part  in  nine  of  the  preparation) ;  and  Vauquelin 
found,  that  it  contains  siliceous  earth,  which  is  discover¬ 
able  by  the  gelatinous  residuum  obtained  on  evaporation  of 
;  any  saline  compound  formed  from  it.  The  quantity  appears 
j  to  be  about  9  or  1 0  parts  in  100;  it  is  derived  from  the 
I  earthy  matter  of  the  crucible,  and  probably  promotes  the 
vitrification  of  the  oxide.  The  product  is  a  perfect  glass^ 
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being  transparent  in  thin  pieces,  hard  and  brittle,  of  a  red¬ 
dish-brown  colour.  It  is  extremely  harsh,  and  at  the  same 
time  uncertain  in  its  operation,  and  is  hence  not  used  but 
in  preparing  some  of  the  other  antimonials. 


OxiDUM  ANTIMONII  VlTRIFICATUM  CUM  CERA,  olwi.  Vi-> 
^  ••  ^ 
trum  Antimonii  Ceratum,  Vitrified  Oxide  of  Antimony 

with  Wax.  Ed. 

Take  of  Yellow  Wax,  one  part ;  Vitrified  Oxide  of 

Antimony  with  Sulphur,  eight  parts.  To  the  wax,  melted 

in  an  iron  vessel,  add  the  oxide  rubbed  to  powder,  and 

roast  them  with  a  gentle  fire,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 

« 

stirring  constantly  with  a  spatula ;  then  pour  out  the  mat¬ 
ter,  which^  when  it  is  cold,  rub  to  powder,” 

It  is  probable,  that  during  this  process,  the  oxide  of  an¬ 
timony  loses  part  of  its  oxygen  from  the  carbonaceous 
matter  of  the  wax  attracting  it,  as  it  diminishes  in  weight ; 
and  it  is  probable^  also,  that  its  state  of  vitrification  is  chan¬ 
ged.  It  becomes  much  milder  in  operation.  Though  once 
highly  recommended  in  dysentery,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
an  obsolete  remedy.  The  dose  in  which  it  was  given,  was 
from  five  to  fifteen  grains,  and  its  principal  operation  was 
that  of  a  cathartic,  from  which  probably  any  benefit  recei¬ 
ved  from  it  was  derived. 

OxiDUM  ANTIMONII  CUM  PHOSPHATE  CALCIS,  oUm  PuMs 
Antimonialis.  Oxide  of  Antimony  with  ^  Phosphate  of 
Lime.  Ed. 

Take  of  Sulphuret  of  Antimony,  rubbed  to  a  coarse 
powder.  Hartshorn  Shavings,  of  each  equal  parts.  Mix 
and  throw  them  into  a  wide  iron  pot,  red  hot,  and  stir 
them  constantly  until  they  are  burnt  into  a  matter  of  a 
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grey  colour,  which  remove  from  the  fire,  rub  to  powder, 
and  put  into  a  coated  crucible.  Lute  to  this  crucible  an¬ 
other  inverted,  in  the  bottom  of  which  a  small  hole  is  drill¬ 
ed  ;  apply  the  fire,  which  is  to  be  gradually  raised  to  a 
white  heat,  and  kept  at  this  increased  heat  for  two  hours. 
Lastly,  triturate  the  matter,  when  cold,  into  a  very  fine 
powder.” 

PuLvis  ANTiMONiALTS.  Aiitimonial  Powder.  Lond. 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  Antimony  in  powder,  a  pound ; 
Shavings  of  Horn,  two  pounds.  Mix,  and  throw  them 
into  a  broad  iron  pot  at  a  red  heat,  stirring  constantly, 
until  they  become  of  a  grey  colour.  Removing  the  matter, 
rub  k  to  powder,  and  put  it  into  a  coated  crucible,  with 
another  crucible  inverted,  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  small 
hole,  joining  them  with  lute.  Then  apply  heat,  and  in¬ 
crease  it  gradually  to  a  white  heat  for  two  hours.  Rub  the 
residuum,  so  that  it  shall  form  a  very  fine  powder.” 
PuLVis  ANTiMONiALis.  Antimonial  Powder.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Sulphuret  of  Antimony  in  coarse  powder, 
Shavings  of  Hartshorn,  of  each,  two  pounds.  Boil  the 
hartshorn  in  a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  separate  the 
animal  gluten,  then  dry  and  mix  it  with  the  antimony  ; 
throw  the  mixture  into  an  open  iron  pot  heated  ta  red¬ 
ness,  stirring  constantly,  until  the  vapours  of  sulphur  cease 
to  exhale,  and  the  matter  becomes  of  a  grey  colour.  Rub 
the  matter  when  cold  into  powder,  and  put  it  into  a  coat¬ 
ed  crucible.  Adapt  to  this  another  inverted,  in  the  bqt- 
tomiof  which  is  a  small  hole,  and  secure  the  joining  with 
lute.  Calcine  the  matter  with  a  heat  gradually  raised  to 
a  white  heat,  for  two  hours;  when  cold,  rub  it  into  a  very 
fine  powder.” 

This  process  has  been  iikroduced  into  the  Pharmaco¬ 
poeias,  as  affording  a  preparation  similar  to  the  empirical 
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medicine,  James's  Pomlevy  celebrated  as  a  remedy  in 
fever.  Nothing  more  was  known  of  this,  than  that  it  was 
an  antimonial,  until  its  analysis  was  undertaken  by  Dr 
Pearson.  He  found  the  genuine  powder  of  James  to  con¬ 
sist  of  43  parts  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  57  of  an  oxide  of 
antimony,  part  of  which  was  vitrified  ;  and  by  the  above 
process,  he  was  able  to  prepare  a  powder  similar  to  it  in 
qualities  and  chemical  composition.  The  theory  of  it  is 
sufficiently  obvious.  During  the  first  stage,  the  animal 
matter  of  the  bones  is  decomposed  and  burnt  out;  the  sul¬ 
phur  of  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  is  expelled,  and  the  me¬ 
tal  is  imperfectly  oxidated.  In  the  second  stage  of  the 
process,  the  metal  is  more  completely  oxidated,  the  oxide 
is  partially  vitrified,  and  is  perhaps  brought  into  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  phosphate  of  lime,  which  is  the  residuum  of 
the  bones.  This  latter  supposition  remains,  however,  un¬ 
certain.  That  portion  at  least  of  the  oxide  which  is  vitri¬ 
fied  cannot  be  combined  with  the  phosphate ;  the  other 
may  be  in  this  state  of  combination,  as  Dr  Pearson  sup¬ 
posed.  Chenevix,  from  his  experiments  on  the  powder, 
supposed  them  rather  to  be  merely  intimately  mixed.  He 
found  too,  that  in  the  preparation  obtained  by  Pearson’s 
process,  more  of  the  oxide  of  antimony  is  vitrified  than  in 
the  genuine  James’s  powder,  the  proportion  in  the  one  be¬ 
ing  44  in  100  of  the  oxide,  in  the  other  only.  28. 

With  regard  to  the  above  formulas,  the  only  variation 
in  that  in  the  Dublin,  from  that  in  the  Edinburgh  Phar- 
macopceia,  is,  that  the  haitshorn  is  previously 'boiled  to  ex¬ 
tract  from  it  the  gelatin, — a  circumstance  of  little  impor¬ 
tance,  as  this  gelatin  is  decomposed  by  the  heat.  The 
London  College  have  changed  the  strength  of  the  prepa¬ 
ration,  two  parts  of  shavings  of  horn  being  employed  to 
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©ne  of  sulphuret  of  antimony.  '  The  reasons  which  have 
been  assigned  for  this  are,  that  the  preparation  is  brought 
nearer  to  the  strength  of  James’s  powder,  for  which  this  is 
designed  as  a  substitute,  and  that  it  is  rendered  more  ma¬ 
nageable  in  its  administration.  With  regard  to  the  first, 

there  is  some  doubt,  as  with  the  enlarged  proportion  of 

/ 

antimony,  a  preparation  different  in  the  proportions  of  its 
constituent  parts  from  those  of  the  James’s  powder,  as  ana¬ 
lyzed  by  Pearson,  must  be  obtained.  And  though  it  were 
just,  it  was  of  more  importance  to  preserve  an  active  pre¬ 
paration,  now  officinal,  of  the  same  strength  in  all  the 
Pharmacopoeias,  than  to  assimilate  it  to  the  strength  of  an 
empirical  remedy.  With  regard  to  the  other,  the  pow^der 
appears  to  be  just  as  manageable  of  the  one  strength  as  of 
the  other.  The  product  of  the  process  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia  is  said  to  be  perfectly  white,  in  which  cir¬ 
cumstance  it  resembles  James’s  powder;  that  prepared  v. itli 
the  larger  proportion  of  sulphuret  of  antimony  has  always 
a  yellow  shade. 

Mr  Chenevix  proposed  a  method  of  obtaining  this  pre- 
})aration  in  the  humid  way,  by  dissolving  equal  w^eights  of 
submuriate  of  antimony  and  pure  phosphate  of  lime  iiiv 
muriatic  acid,  and  then  precipitating  them  by  ammonia. 
This  preparation  appeared,  from  some  trials,  to  be  milder 
in  its  operation  than  the  other  ;  but  its  chemical  constitu¬ 
tion  cannot  be  precisely  the  same,  and  probably  therefore 
its  powers  must  be  different. 

The  medical  history  of  these  preparations  has  been  al¬ 
ready  delivered.  James’s  powder  has  been  celebrated  as  a 
remedy  in  febrile  affections.  It  acts  as  a  general  evacuant, 
occasioning  sweat,  purging,  and  frequently  vomiting  ;  and, 

I  by  this  general  action,  appears  sometimes  to  arrest  the  pro- 

i  V 

I  gress  of  fever,  if  given  at  its  commencement,  or  to  produce 
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a  more  favourable  crisis.  Its  dose  is  five  or  six  grains,  re* 

peated  every  six  hours,  till  its  effects  are  obtained.  It  has 

»  ' 

been  affirmed,  that  the  preparation  obtained  by  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  is  not  so  certain  nor  so  power¬ 
ful  as  the  powder  of  James,  eight  grains  of  the  former  being 
not  more  than  equal  to  six  of  the  latter.  The  difference, 
if  it  exist,  may  be  owing  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  process, 
by  which  a  difference  of  oxygenation,  or  of  vitrification  of 
the  oxide  may  be  occasioned  ;  and  it  does  appear  that  the 
proportion  of  oxide  vitrified  is  not  the  same  in  the  one  as 
in  the  other.  It  remains  to  be  determined,  how  far  the 
preparation  from  the  proportions,  as  given  now  by  the  Lon¬ 
don  College,  differs  from  the  others,  or  is  similar  to  the 
James's  powder. 

SuLPHURETUM  ANTiMONii  PR^ciPiTATUM.  precipitated 
Sulphuret  of  Antimony.  Ed. 

Take  of  Water  of  Potash,  four  pounds  ;  Water,  three 
pounds.*.  Prepared  Sulphuret  of  Antimony,  two  pounds. 
Boil  them  in  a  covered  iron  pot,  on  a  gentle  fire,  for  three 

hours,  stirring  frequently  with  an  iron  spatula,  and  adding 

*  » 

water  as  it  may  be  necessary.  Strain  the  hot  liquor  through 
a  double  linen  cloth,  and  to  this  strained  liquor,  add  as 
much  diluted  sulphuric  acid  as  may  be  necessary  to  preci¬ 
pitate  the  sulphuret,  which,  is  to  be  carefully  washed  with 
warm  water.” 

Antimonii  SULPHURETUM  PR^ciPiTATUM.  Precipitated 
Sulphuret  of  Antimony.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Sulphuret  of  Antimony  in  powder,  two  pounds; 
Liquor  of  Potash,  four  pints ;  Distilled  Water,  three  pints; 
Mix,  and  boil  with  a  gentle  heat  for  three  hours,  stirring 
constantly,  and  adding  occasionally  distilled  water,  so  that 
it  may  keep  up  the  same  measure.  Strain  the  liquor  im- 
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mediately  through  a  double  linen  cloth  ;  gradually  drop 
into  it,  while  still  warm,  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  as  much  as 
is  sufficient  to  precipitate  the  powder  ;  then  remove  the 
sulphate  of  potash,  by  washing  with  warm  water ;  dry  the 
precipitated  sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  rub  it  to  fine 
powder.” 

Sulphur  antimoniatum  fuscum.  Brown  Antimoniated 
Sulphur.  Dub. 

Take  of  Subcarbonate  of  Potash^  Prepared  Sulphuret 
of  Antimony,  each  equal  parts.  Melt  them  mixed  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  crucible,  then  reduce  the  cold  matter  to  powder. 
Put  this  into  a  matrass  with  four  pints  of  water,  and  boil 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  remove  the  vessel  from  the  fire 
and  close  it;  allow  it  to  remain  at  rest  for  a  short  time, 
and  as  soon  as  the  liquor  has  become  clear,  opening  the 
vessel,  pour  it  cautiously  from  the  sediment :  the  antimo¬ 
niated  sulphur  will  separate  in  part,  as  the  liquor  cools; 
add  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient 
to  throw  it  down  entirely,  which  leaves  an  excess  of  acid ; 
shake  the  mixture,  that  the  matter  last  thrown  down  (which 
will  be  of  a  yellowish-red  colour)  may  be  mixed  with  the 
rest ;  then,  after  due  subsidence,  pour  off  the  liquor  from 
the  sediment,  which  wash  with  cold  water  as  long  as  the 
decanted  liquor  appear  acid  by  the  test  of  litmus.  Lastly, 
dry  it  on  bibulous  paper.” 

The  only  variation  of  any  apparent  consequence  in  these 
processes  is  in  that  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  in  which 
the  sulphuret  of  antimony  and  subcarbonate  of  potash  are 
fused  together,  and  the  matter  is  lixiviated  afterwards  with 
water ;  the  liquor  thus  obtained,  however,  appears  to  be 
the  same  v/ith  that  formed  by  boiling  the  water  of  p.oiash 
on  the  sulphuret ;  and  the  successive  steps  being  similar, 
there  is  no  essential  difference  in  the  product. 
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* 

From  the  analysis  of  this  preparation  by  Thenard,  it  ap« 
pears  to  be  composed  of  68.3  of  the  orange- colon  red  oxide 
of  antimony,  (which  consists  of  18  of  oxygen,  and  82  of 
antimony),  17.8  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  11  or  12  of 
sulphur.  The  theory  of  its  formation  is  somewhat  intri¬ 
cate.  In; boiling  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  with  the  po¬ 
tash,  a  sulphuret  of  potash  is  formed,  and  this  decompo- 
sing  part  of  the  water,  a  sulphuretted  hydrosulphuret  of 
potash,  that  is  a  compound  of  potash,  sulphur  and  sulphu¬ 
retted  hydrogen,  is  also  produced ;  the  antimony  appears  “ 
to  be  at  the,  same  time  oxidated,  probably  by  the  sulphu¬ 
retted  hydrogen  acting  as  a  wmak  acid,  and  by-  a  disposing 
affinity  enabling  it  to  attract  part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  wa¬ 
ter.  This  oxide  is  retained  in  solution  by  the  sulphuretted 
hydrosulphuret  of  potash.  When  sulphuric  acid  is  add¬ 
ed,  it  unites  withihe  potash  ;  a  little  of  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  disengaged  _with  effervescence,  and  the  anti- 
monial  oxide,  combined  with  the  remaining  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  with  the  sulphur,  is  precipitated.  The  com- 
'  pound,  therefore,  is  a  sulphuretted  hydrosulphuret  of  oxide 
of  antimony,  or  a  compound  of  oxide  of  antimony,  sulphur 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  as  stated  above.  The  name 
given  to  it  in  the  Pharmacopoeias  does  not  at  all  express 
its  real  nature.  It  was  formerly,  from  its  colour,  named  ' 
Golden  Sulphur  of  Antimony* 

When  the  liquor  obtained  by  boiling  the  solution  of  po¬ 
tash  on  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  is  strained,  and  allowed  •; 
to  cool,  it  deposites  a  red- coloured  powder,  which  has  been  t 
known  by  the  name  of  Kermes  Mineral^  and  has  been  much 
used  on  the  Continent.  From  the  analysis  of  it  by  The¬ 
nard,  it  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  brown  oxide  of  anti-  ; 
mony,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  with  a  small  portion  of 
sulphur;  the  proportions  being  73  of  oxide  of  antimony,  ' 
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'  "20  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  4  of  sulphur;  the  last,  as 
Thenard  supposes,  being  accidental.  Trommsdorff  attri¬ 
butes  the  difference  between  these  two  preparations  to  the 
one  essentially  containing  sulphur  combined  with  the  oxide 
of  antimony  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  the  other  not. 
Thenard  ascribes  it  rather  to  a  difference  of  oxygenation, 
the  oxide 'in  the  kermes  being  less  highly  oxidated  than  in 
the  other ;  but  as  both  can  be  obtained  from  the  same  so¬ 
lution,  either  as  we  allow  it  merely  to  cool,  or  as  we  add 
sulphuric  acid,  which  cannot  change  the  state  of  oxidation, 
this  is  not  probable,  while  the  difference  in  the  proportion 
of  sulphur  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  process,  necessari¬ 
ly  exist  *,  for,  in  the  one  case,  the  oxide  can  be  combined 
only  with  those  portions  of  sulphur  and  sulphuretted  hy¬ 
drogen  which  it  can  attract,  while  in  the  other,  the  sulphur 
precipitated  by  the  addition  of  the  acid  must  be  also  add-„ 
ed  to  it.  The  kermes  mineral  is  probably  therefore  essen- 
tially  a  compound  of  oxide  of  antimony  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  with  a  small  and  variable  proportion  of  sulphur. 
The  one  preparation,  the  Kermes  Mineral,  may  be  distin¬ 
guished,  though  not  perfectly  correctly,  by  the  name  Hy- 
drosulphuretum  Oxidi  Antimonii  Rubrum  ;  the  other  by 
that  of  Hydrosulphuretum  Oxidi  Antimonii  Luteum.  The 
quantity  of  both  products,  from  a  given  weight  of  sulphu- 
ret  of  antimony,  may  be  considerably  increased  by  add- 
j  ing  a  portion  of  sulphur,  and  increasing  the  quantity  of  al- 
I  kali,  the  proportion  of  sulphur  in  the  native  sulphuret  not 
1  being  sufficient  to  render  the  whole  of  the  metal  soluble, 

I  and  a  quantity  of  it,  therefore,  without  this  addition,  re- 
1  maining  undissolved. 

These  preparations  agree  nearly  in  their  medicinal  qua- 
I;  lities,  which  are  similar  to  those  of  the  other  antimonials. 
i|  They  have  been  used  principally  as  diaphoretics  and  sudo- 

ii  . 
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rifles,  but  are  always  uncertain  m  their  operation,  and  in 
this  country  are  scarcely  used.  The  dose  of  the  precipita¬ 
ted  sulphuret  of  antimony,  as  it  is  named,  is  flve  or  six 

grains,  that  of  the  Kermes  may  be  the  same. 

\ 

OxiDUM  ANTIMONTI  CUM  SULPHURE  PER  NITRATEM  PO¬ 
TASS.®,  olim  Crocus  Antimonii.  Oxide  of  Antimony  with 
Sulphur,  by  Nitrate  of  Potash.  Ed. 

Take  of  Sulphuret  of  Antimony,  Nitrate  of  Potash,  of 
each  the  same  weight.  Triturate  them  separately,  and,  ha¬ 
ving  mixed  them  well  together,  throw  them  into  a  cruci¬ 
ble  red  hot.  The  deflagration  being  over,  separate  the 

\ 

reddish  matter  fr  m  the  white  crust,  and  rub  it  to  a  pow¬ 
der,  which  is  to  be  frequently  washed  with  warm  water,  un¬ 
til  it  remain  insipid.” 

During  the  deflagration,  the  nitric  acid  of  the  nitrate  of 
potash  is  decomposed,  and  its  oxygen  is  attracted,  partly 
by  the  sulphur,  and  partly  by  the  antimony.  The  sulphu¬ 
rous  acid,  which  is  the  principal  product  of  the  oxygena¬ 
tion  of  the  sulphur,  is  in  part  dissipated,  and  in  part  com¬ 
bined  with  the '  potash ;  and  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid 
likewise  produced,  forms  the  white  crust  which  is  directed 
to  be  removed.  By  the  union  of  another  portion  of  the 
oxygen  with  the  antimony,  a  brown  or  reddish  oxide  is 
formed.  It  appears  also  that  part  of  the  sulphuret  of  anti¬ 
mony  escapes  decomposition  or  oxygenation,  and  remains 
combined  with  the  oxide,  in  the  proportion  of  about  two 
parts  to  eight;  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  oxide  retains  a  lit¬ 
tle  sulphur  combined  with  it.  The  preparation,  therefore, 
is  an  imperfect  oxide  of  antimony  with  sulphur  or  sulphu¬ 
ret  of  antimony.  It  is  of  a  brick  red  colour  :  what  is  to  be 
found  in  the  shops  is  of  a  grey  .colour,  and  is  usually  pre-* 
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pared  very  improperly,  with  a  diminished  proportion  of 
nitre.  As  an  antimonial,  it  is  so  uncertain  in  its  opera¬ 
tion,  that  it  is  never  prescribed  ;  it  is  used  in  making  some 
of  the  other  preparations  of  this  metal. 

*  / 

Murias  antimonii.  Muriate  of  antimony.  Ed. 

‘‘  Take  of  Oxide  of  Antimony  with  Sulphur  by  Nitrate 
of  Potash,  Sulphuric  Acid,  of  each  one  pound  Dried  Mu¬ 
riate  of  Soda,  two  pounds.  Pour  the  Sulphuric  Acid  in¬ 
to  a  retort,  adding  gradually  the  muriate  of  soda  and  the 
oxide  of  antimony,  previously  mixed.  Then  distil  from 
warm  sand.  Expose  the  distilled  matter  for  some  days  to 
the  air,  that  it  may  deliquesce  j  then  pour  the  liquid  part 

from  the  impurities.” 

\  * 

In  this  mode  of  forming  muriate  of  antimony,  the  mu¬ 
riate  of  soda  is  decomposed  by  the  sulphuric  acid  combin¬ 
ing  with  the  soda ;  the  muriatic  acid  disengaged,  unites 
with  the  oxide  of  antimony,  and  the  compound  is  volati¬ 
lized.  The  same  product  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  oxy- 
muriatic  acid  gas  on  metallic  antimony,  the  oxygen  com¬ 
municated  to  the  metal  forming  the  oxide  with  which  the 
muriatic  acid  combines.  According  to  the  hypothesis  late¬ 
ly  maintained  wdth  regard  to  muriatic  acid,  the  compound 
is  one  of  antimony  with  oxy muriatic  gas  or  chlorine.  It  is 
at  first  of  a  ^ft  consistence,  whence  its  old  name  of  Butter 
of  Antimony,  and  cannot  be  dissolved  by  pouring  water 
upon  it,  the  mass  of  water  acting  on  it,  by  its  quantity, 
and  decomposing  it,  separating  a  submuriate.  But,  when 
left  exposed  to  the  air,  it  slowly  imbibes  as  much  water  as 
is  sufficient  for  its  solution  without  decomposition,  and 
then  forms  a  dense  heavy  liquid  of  a  brown  colour.  By  the 
addition  of  water  to  this,  the  same  decomposition  is  pro¬ 
duced,  and  submuriate  of  antimony  is  precipitated. 
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\  This  preparation  is,  from  its  acrimony,  unfit  for  internal 
use ;  externally  it  has  sometimes  been  used  as  a  caustic. 
Decomposed  by  potash,  it  affords  an  oxide,'  which  has  been 
used  in  preparing  the  tartrate  of  antimony. 

OXYDUM  ANTIMONII  NITROMURIATICUM.  Nitromuria- 
tic  Oxide  of  Antirmmy.  Dub. 

‘‘  Take  of  Prepared  Sulphuret  of  Antimony,  two  ounces; 
.Mui'iatic  Acid  by  measure,  eleven  ounces  ;  Nitrous  Acid 
by  measure,  one  drachm.  Add  the  sulphuret  gradually  to 
the  acids,  previously  mixed  in  a  glass  vessel,  avoiding  the 
vapours ;  then  digest  with  a  heat  gradually  raised  until 
the  mixture  cease  to  effervesce  ;  lastly,  boil  for  an  hour. 
Strain  the  liquor  when  cold,  and  receive  it  strained  in  a 
gallon  of  water ;  the  oxide  of  antimony  is  precipitated ; 
wash  it  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  until  the  de¬ 
canted  liquor  appear  by  the  test  of  litmus  to  be  free  from 
acid  j  lastly,  dry  the  oxide  on  bibulous  paper.” 

It  has  been  an  object  of  considerable  importance  in 
Pharmacy,  to  procure  a  pure  oxide  of  antimony  in  a  loose 
state  of  aggregation,  which  might  be  employed  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  some  of  the  other  antimonials,  particularly  the 
tartrate  of  antimony  and  potash.  With  this  view,  this 
process  was  introduced  into  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia. 
Muriatic  acid  acts  very  feebly  on  antimony,  not  being  ca¬ 
pable  of  communicating  to  it  oxygen  directly,  and  the  affi- 
.  nity  of  the^metal  to  this  principle  not  being  sufficiently 
strong  as  to  be  able,  even  when  aided  by  the  resulting  af¬ 
finity  of  the  acid,  to  decompose  water.  By  the  addition  of 
nitric  acid,  the  oxidation  and  solution  are  more  easily  ef¬ 
fected,  the  nitric  acid  yielding  oxygen  to  the  metal,  and 
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the  oxide  combining  with  the  muriatic  acid  :  the  sulphur 
of  the  sulphuret  appears  to  suffer  little  change.  The  strmn- 
ed  liquor,  therefore,  is  a  muriate  of  antimony,  and  by  add¬ 
ing  to  this  a  large  quantity  of  water,  the  greater  part  of 
the  acid  is  abstracted,  and  the  oxide  retaining  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  acid  in  combination  is  precipitated.  The  principal 
objection  to  this  process  is  its  being  too  expensive,  from  the 
large  quantitjr  of  muriatic  acid  employed,  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  antimony.  The  London  College  adopted 
this  formula,  but  altered  the  proportions,  so  as  altogether 
to  defeat  the  success  of  the  process,  employing  afluidounce 
of  nitric  acid,  instead  of  a  drachm  by  measure  5  this  ren- 
dered  the  action  so  violent,  that  the  operation  could  scarce¬ 
ly  be  conducted,  the'"  extrication  of  offensive  vapours  being 
so  rapid,  and  the  materials,  by  the  violence  of  the  effer¬ 
vescence,  being  sometimes  even  thrown  from  the  vessel. 
Part  of  the  sulphur  too  of  the  sulphuret  appeared  to  be 
acted  bn,  and  brought  into  ,a  state  in  which  it  is  not  easily 
separated  from  the  oxidated  antimony ;  and  the  precipi¬ 
tated  oxide  could  not  be  used. in  the  preparation  of  eme¬ 
tic  tartar,  for  which  it  was  designed.  The  process,  there¬ 
fore,  has  been  thrown  out  from  the  late  edition  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Pharmacopoeia. 

The  product  of  the  process  of  the  Dublin  College  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  an  oxide  of  antimony.  The  precipitate 
thrown  down  front  muriate  of  antimony  by  water,  was  long 
ago  shown  by  Rouelle  to  be  a  submuriate  ;  the  water,  by 
its  affinity  to  the  ^acid,  abstracting  the  greater  portion  of 
it  ,•  but  the  oxide  still,  in  conformity  to  the  law  which  usual¬ 
ly  regulates  these  decompositions,  retaining  a  portion  of 
the  acid  combined.  To  remove  the  acid  more  effectually, 
the  London  College,  in  following  the  formula,  ordered  the 
precipitation  to  be  effected  by  subcarbohate  of  potash. 
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Even  in  this  way,  however,  it  is  not  entirely  abstracted; 
it  would  be  more  effectually  so,  if  the  precipitate  thrown 
down  by  water  were  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  sub¬ 
carbonate  of  potash  dissolved  in  water.  But  this  is  scarce¬ 
ly  necessary  ;  and  there  is  even  reason  to  believe,  that,  for 
the  purpose  to  which  this  oxide  is  designed  to  be  applied, 
that  of  preparing  emetic  tartar,  the  presence  of  a  little  mu¬ 
riatic  acid,  instead  of  being  detrimental,  is  useful. 

This  preparation  is  not  designed  for  internal  administra¬ 
tion,  but  for  the  preparation  of  other  antimonials,  particu¬ 
larly  that  of  the  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potash.  Its  ap¬ 
plication  to  this  is  to  be  immediately  noticed. 

Antimonii  oxydum.  Oxide  of  Antimony.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Tartarized  Antimony,  an  ounce ;  Subcarbo¬ 
nate  of  Ammonia,  two  drachms  ;  Distilled  Water,  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity.  Dissolve  the  salts  separately  in  the  water ; 
then  mix  the  solutions,  and  boil  until  the  oxide  of  antimo¬ 
ny  is  thrown  down :  the  liquor  being  poured  from  it,  wash 
and  dry  it.” 

The  ammonia  combines  with  the  tartaric  acid,  and  pre¬ 
cipitates  the  oxide  of  antimony. 

This  formula  seems  to  be  substituted  for  that  noticed 
under  the  preceding  process  as  having  been  discarded  j  but 
it  is  not  very  obvious  with  what  view.  The  principal  object 
which  has  rendered  it  desirable  to  have  an  easy  process  for 
procuring  a  pure  oxide  of  antimony  is,  that  it  might  be 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  tartrate  of  antimony  :  with 
this  view,  therefore,  it  would  be  absurd  to  procure  it  from 
the  tartrate  of  antimony  itself.  There  is  no  medicinal  use 
to  which  any  oxide  of  |:his  kind  has  been  applied ;  and  for 
any  pharmaceutical  purpose  it  would  be  too  expensive. 
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Tartris  antimonii,  olhn  Tartarus  Emeticus,  Tartrite  of 
Antimony,  formerly  Emetic  Tartar.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  Oxide  of  Antimony  with  Sulphur  by  Nitrate 
of  Potash,  three  parts ;  Supertartrate  of  Potash,  four  parts ; 
Distilled  Water,  thirty- two  parts.  Boil  them  in  a  glass 
vessel  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Strain  through  paper, 
and  put  aside  the  strained  liquor  that  crystals  may  form.” 
An ti m o  m um  ta k  tari z atu  m  .  T artarizeci An t iiii  ony .  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Sulphuret  of'  Antimony  in  powder,  two 
ounces ;  Nitrate  of  Potash,  ap  ounce ;  Supertartrate  of 
Potash,  two  ounces;  Sulphuric  Acid  by  weight,  two  ounces ; 
Distilled  Water,  a  pint  and  a  half  Mix  the  acid  with  the 
water  in  a  proper  glass  vessel,  and  apply  heat  by  a  sand 
bath.  When  it  is  moderately  heated,  add  gradually  the 
sulphuret  and  the  nitrate  mixed  together  ;  then  strain, 
and  boil  until  ail  the  water  is  dissipated.  Wash  the  resi¬ 
duum  with  distilled  water  uniil  it  is  tasteless,  and  while  it 
is' still  humid  mix  it  with  the^upertartrate  of  potash,  and 
throw  it  into  a  pint  of  distilled  water  *,  lastly,  boil  down 
the  liquor,  and  put  it  aside  that  crystals  may  form.” 
Tartaeum  antjmoniatvm,  swe  E?neticum.  Antimoniated 
or  Emetic  Tartar.  Dub. 

Take  of  Nitromuriatic  Oxide  of  Antimony,  two 
ounces ;  Crystals  of  Tartar  in  very  line  powder,  two  ounces 
and  a  half;  Distilled  Water,  eighteen  ounces.  Cause  the 
water  to  boil  in  a  glass  vessel,  then  thrown  into  it  gradually 
the  oxide  and  tartar  previously  mixed  together,  and  boil 
for  half  an  hour ;  strain  the  liquor  through  paper,  and  let 
it  cool  slowdy  that  crystals  may  form.” 

The  excess  of  tartaric  acid  in  the  supertartrate  of  potash 
is  capable  of  combining  with  a  number  of  metallic  oxides, 
and  of  forming  ternary  compounds.  With  oxide  of  anti¬ 
mony,  when  not  too  highly  oxidated,  it  unites  with  facility. 
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forming  a  combination  of  this  kind,  which  constitutes  the 
present  preparation.  In  all  the  processes,  the  tartaric  acid  of 
the  supertartrate  dissolves  a  portion  of  the  oxide  of  an¬ 
timony,  and  a  triple  compound  of  oxide,  acid  and  potash 
crystallizes  ;  it  is  not  therefore  a  tartrate  of  antimony,  but 
a  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potash,  and  the  name  given  to 
it  in  the  Pharmacopoeias  is  chemically  incorrect,  and  is  so 
without  any  necessity.  Tartras  Antimonii  et  Potassse  is 
its  proper  appellation.  According  to  the  analysis  of  it  by 
Thenard,  it  consists  of  38  parts  of  oxide  of  antimony,  34? 
of  tartaric  acid,  16  of  potash,  and  8  of  water  ;  or  stating 
it  in  another  mode,  34-  of  tartrate  of  potash,  54?  tartrate  of 
antimony,  and  8  of  water.  It  is  liable,  however,  to  vary 
in  the  proportions  of  its  constituent  principles,  according 
to  the  process  by  which  it  has  been  prepared.' 

These  processes  have  been  very  various,  this  being  the 
most  important  of  all  the  antimonials,  and  having  therefore 
,  much  engaged  the  attention  of  chemists^  The  principal 
object  of  their  researches  has  been  to  obtain  an  oxide,  not 
too  expensive  in  its  preparation,  which  shall  combine  easily 
with  the  tartaric  acid.  The  oxide  precipitated  by  potash 
from  muriate  of  antimony  was  recommended  by  Bergman, 
and  ordered  in  the  preceding  edition  of  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia,  but  was  liable  to  the  former  objection,  be¬ 
ing  obtained  by  a  process  somewhat  difficult  and  expen¬ 
sive,  and  hence  not  being  employed  by  the  apothecary.  The 
brown  oxide  prepared  by  deflagration  of  sulnhuret  of  an¬ 
timony  with  nitre,  the  Crocus  of  antimony  as  it  is  named,  has 
therefore  been  substituted.  This,  how^ever,  is  liable  to  seve¬ 
ral  objections.  The  crocus  of  antimony  of  the  shops,  which 
in  general  will  be  used  by  the  apothecary,  is  usually  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  trading  chemist,  and  the  fraud  has  become 
common  of  preparing  it  without  the  due  proportion  of 
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flitrej  so  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  oxidated  to  be  easily  so¬ 
luble  in  the  tartaric  acid.  Even  when  it  is  properly  pre¬ 
pared,  its  state  of  aggregation,  as  Mr  Phillips  has  remark¬ 
ed,  prevents  it  from  being  dissolved  so  as  to  saturate  the 
tartaric  acid,  unless  it  be  i  educed  to  a  very  fine  powder 
levigation,  which  renders  the  process  expensive. 

The  submuriate  of  antimony  is  free  from  these  objec¬ 
tions  j  and  the  process  introduced  by  the  Dublin  College 
is  designed  to  afford  it  by  a  method  more  easy  of  execu¬ 
tion,  than  the  method  recommended  by  Bergman.  It  is  ' 
said  to  succeed  sufficiently,  and  the  principal  objection  to 
it  is  the  expence  incurred  in  the  previous  process  of  the 
preparation  of  the  oxide,  from  the  large  quantity  of  muriatic 
acid  employed. 

The  London  College  had  adopted  this  process,  but  with 
some  variations,  which  rendered  its  success  altogether  pre¬ 
carious.  The  circumstance  principally  affecting  the  re¬ 
sult  was  increasing  the  proportion  of  nitric  acid  very  coii- 
'siderably,  one  fluidounce  being  employed  instead  of  one 
fluidrachm.  The  effect  of  this  seemed  to  be  causing  too 
high  a  degree  of  oxidation  of  the  metal,  so  that  the  oxide 
was  not  capable  of  being  dissolved  by  the  acid,  and  in 
practice  it  w^as  found  to  be  so  difficult  of  execution,  and  so 
'  much  influenced  by  circumstances,  as  often  entirely  to  fail. 
It  has  therefore  been  discarded :  that  inserted  in  its  place 
was  proposed  by  Mr  Hume.  The  antimony  of  the  sul- 
phuret  is  oxidated,  probably  principally  by  the  agency  of 
the  nitrous  acid  disengaged  from  the  nitre  by  the  sulphu¬ 
ric  acid,  and  this  oxide,  after  being  freed  from  the  saline 
matter  by  washing  with  water,  is  combined  with  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  tartaric  acid  of  the  supertartrate  in  the  subsequent 
boiling.  The  process  is  said  to  afford  an  emetic  tartar  of 
good  quality. 

* 

Some  chemists  have  considered  another  oxide,  the  vitri- 
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fied  oxide  or  glass  of  antimony,  as  the  one  best  adapted  to 
the  preparation  of  emetic  tartar  ;  as  being  always  in  a 
proper  state  of  preparation,  not  expensive,  and  being  ca¬ 
pable  of  saturating  the  tartaric  acid  of  the  siipertartrate. 
It  v/as  accordingly  recommended  by  Dr  Black.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  objection  to  it  is,  that  it  contains  a  portion  of  siliceous 
earth,  which  enters  with  the  oxide  of  antimony  into  com- 
bination  with  the  tartaric  acid,  and,  when  the  liquor  is  eva¬ 
porated,  gives  to  it  a  gelatinous  consistence,  and  prevents 
the  crystallization.  This,  however,  scarcely  forms  a  just 
objection  ;  for  it  is  always  proper  in  the  crystallization  of 
this  salt  not  to  carry  the  evaporation  of  its  solution  too  far. 
The  crystallization  itself  appears  to  produce  a  division  in 
the  principles  of  the  combination,  the  crystals  which  form 
first  containing  more  oxide  of  antimony  than  those  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  farther  evaporation,  and  there  remaining  at 
length  an  uncrystallizable  liquid,  in  which  there  appears 
to  be  an  excess  of  potash  combined  with  the  acid  and  a 
portion  of  oxide.  As  the  silex,  therefore,  does  not  impede 
the  first  crystallization,  and  as  any  further  crystallization 
ought  not  to  be  attempted,  its  presence  can  scarcely  be  re¬ 
garded  as  injurious,  and  the  vitrified  oxide  is  perhaps  the 
best  on  the  whole  that  can  be  employed. 

Another  source  of  diversity  in  the  preparation  of  emetic 
tartar,  to  which  all  the  methods  are  liable,  is  the  extent  to 
which  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  cause  it  to  crystallize ; 
the  farther  the  evaporation  is  carried,  more  of  the  potash 
entering  into  the  composition  of  the  crystals,  and  the  crys¬ 
tals  obtained  by  a  second  crystallization,  when  this  is  prac¬ 
tised,  being  from  this  cause  of  a  different  composition  from 
those  of  the  first.  Some  degree  of,  impurity  is  produced 
also,  from  the  presence  of  tartrate  of  lime  in  the  supertar¬ 
trate  of  potash ;  it  crystallizes  when  the  excess  of  tartaric 
acid  is  neutralized  by  the  antimonial  oxide,  and  forms  the 
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groups  of  acicular  crystals,  diverging  from  a  common  cen¬ 
tre,  which  often  appear  in  the  crystallized  ni^ss.  One  ad¬ 
vantage  of  employing  siibmuriate  of  antimony  in  the  pre¬ 
paration,  it  is  remarked  by  Mr  Phillips,  is,  preventing  this 
intermixture  of  tartrate  of  lime,  the  lime  being  retained  by 
the  muriatic  acid. 

These  observations  shew  the  difiiciilty  of  preparing  this 
salt,  so  as  to  obtain  a  uniform  product,  and  how  desirable 
it  is  that  a  proper  process  should  be  selected,  affording  a 
product  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  strength  as  that 
to  which  practitioners  have  been  accustomed,  and  which 
all  the  colleges  should  adopt. 

Tartrate  of  antimony  and  potash  crystallizes  in  small 
triedral  pyramids,  which  are  efflorescent.  Its  solubility 
has  been  variously  stated,  and  appears  to  vary  according 
to  the  quantity  of  antimonial  oxide  contained  in  it.  On 
an  average,  it  is  soluble  in  fifteen  parts  of  water  at  60°. 
According  to  Dr  Saunders,  one  ounce  of  water  at  60°  dis¬ 
solves  fifty-two  grains  of  the  fully  saturated  salt ;  while  of 
that  generally  met  with,  it  dissolvesfrqm  thirty-two  to  thirty- 
five.  This  affords  a  mode  of  judging  of  the  strength  of  this 
preparation.  It  is  very  susceptible  of  decomposition,  suf¬ 
fering  it  not  only  from  alkalis,  earths,  acids,  and  a  number 
of  neutral  salts,  but  even  from  vegetable  infusions  and  de¬ 
coctions,  the  vegetable  matter  attracting  apparently  part  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  oxide, — decompositions  the  occurrence 
of  which  requires  to  be  guarded  against  in  extemporane¬ 
ous  prescription.  If  kept  dissolved  in  w^ater,  it  is,  decom¬ 
posed,  from  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  the  tartaric 
acid. 

i  1 

This  preparation  is  superior  to  the  other  antimonials, 
in  the  certainty  of  its  operation,  at  least  as  an  emetic,  and 
from  its  solubility  is  more  manageable  with  regard  to  dose. 
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'Its  medicinal  applications  have  been  already  noticed.  It  is 
given  as  an  enietic  in  a  dose  of  from  one  to  three  grains^ 
dissolved  in  water,  and,  in  smaller  doses,  as  an  expectO'- 
rant  and  diaphoretic.  .  ' 


ViNUM  TARTRiTis  ANTiMONii,  oUm  Viniim  Antimonialc^ 
Wine  of  Tartrite  of  Antimony.  Ed. 

Take  of  Tartrite  of  Ai^timony,  twenty-four  grains,*. 
White  Wine,  one  pound.  Mix,  so  that  the  tartrite  of  an¬ 
timony  may  be  dissolved.” 

Antimonial  Wine,  as  it  was  named,*  w*as  formerly  pre¬ 
pared  by  macerating  white  wine  on  the  Vitrified  oxide  of 
antimony  in  powder,  the  tartaric  acid  of  the  wine  dissol¬ 
ving  a  portion  of  the  oxide,  so  that  the  wine  acquired  the 
powers  of  an  antimonial  preparation..  It  was  liable  to  be 
variable  in  strength,  from  the  proportion  of  acid  in  the  wine 
not  being  uniform.  The  present  preparation  was  there¬ 
fore  substituted  for  it.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  properly  officinal.  The  salt,  dissolved  in  wine, 
can  indeed  be  preserved  longer  without  decomposition  than 
when  dissolved  in  water  ;  but  still,  on  long  keeping,  part  of 
the  antimonial  oxide  is  deposited.  It  is  given  as  an  eme¬ 
tic  in  the  dose  of  one  ounce  ;  as  a  diaphoretic,  in  a  dos@ 

\ 

of  one  or  two  drachms. 

i 

Liquor  antimonii  tartarizati.  Solution  of  Tartarized 
Antimony.  Lond. 

Take  of  Tartarized  Antimony,  a  scruple  ;  Boiling 
Distilled  Water,  four  fluidounces ;  Wine,  six  fluidounces. 
Dissolve  the  tartarized  antimony  in  the  boiling  distilled 
water  5  then  add  the  wine.” 
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A  preparation  similar  to  this  in  the  former  edition  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia  contained  four  grains  of  tartrate 
of  antimony  and  potash  in  an  ounce  of  wine.  The  pro¬ 
portion  is  now  reduced  to  one  half,  and  it  is  thus  with  ad¬ 
vantage  rendered  of  the  same  strength  as  the  analogous 
preparation  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  and  more 
similar  in  strength  alsojTo  the  old  antimonial  wine.  The 
dilution  of  the  wine  renders  it  a  little  more  economical,  but 
it  may  have  the  disadvantage  of  admitting  more  readily  of 
the  decomposition  of  the  metallic  salt. 


CUPRUM. — COPPER, 

Ammoniaretum  cupri,  olim  Gupnim  Ammoniacum,  Am- 
moniuret  of  Copper.  Ed. 

‘‘  Take  of  Sulphate  of  Copper,  two  parts ;  Carbonate 
of  Ammonia,  three  parts.  Rub  them  thoroughly  in  a 
j  glass  mortar,  until  all  effervescence  is  finished,  and  they 
unite  uniformly  into  a  violet- coloured  mass,  which  being 
wrapt  in  bibulous  paper,  is  to  be  dried,  first  on  a  chalk 
I  '  stone,  and  afterwards  with  a  gentle  heat.  It  is  to  be  kept 
in  a  glass  phial  Veil  stopt.” 

Cuprum  ammoniatum.  Aramoniated  Copper.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Sulphate  of  Copper,  half  an  ounce  ;  of  Sub¬ 
carbonate  of  Ammonia,  six  drachms.  Rub  them  together 

I  in  a  glass  ^mortar,  until  effervescence  cease  ;  then  dry  the 
ammoniated  copper  wrapt  up  in  bibulous  paper  with  a 
gentle  lieat.” 

Cuprum  ammoniatum.  Ammoniated  Copper.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Sulphate  of  Copper,  an  ounce  ;  Carbonate 
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of  Animopia,  an  ounce  and  a  half.  Beat  them  together 
in  an  earthen  mortar  until  all  effervescence. cease,  and  they 
unite  into  a  mass,  which  being  wrapt  up  in  bibulous  pa- 

I 

per  is  to  be  dried,  and  kept  in  a  phial  closed  with  a  glass 
stojiper.” 

The  sulphate  of  copper  is  decomposed  by  the  carbonate 
of  ammonia.  One  portion  of  ammonia  combines  with  the 
sulphuric  acid  ;  another  portion  of  it  unites  with  the  oxide 
of  copper,  and  the  violet-coloured  mass  which  is  formed  is  a 
mixture  of  the  two  resulting  compounds  ;  or  perhaps,  what 
is  more  probable,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  in  combination  'with 
the  two  bases,  forming  a  ternary  compound  ;  the  water  of 
t^le  two  salts  renders  the  new  compound,  when  it  is  form¬ 
ed,  soft  or  moist^,  hence  the  necessity  of  drying  it :  the 
carbonic  acid  is  disengaged  with  effervescence.  The  pre¬ 
paration  is  of  a  dark-blue  colour,  which  it  retains  when 
dried.  It  has  been  chiefly  employed  as  a  remedy  in  epi¬ 
lepsy.  It  is  given  in  a  dose  of  at  first  half  a  grain  twice  a- 
day,  which  is  slowly  increased  to  two  or  three  ^grains,  and 
continued  for  some  time  *,  and  for  internal  administration, 
it  has  the  advantage,  over  the  salts  of  copper,  of  being  less 
liable  to  excite  vomiting. 

Liquor  cupRi  ammoniati.  Solution  of  Ammoniated  Cop¬ 
per.  Loud. 

“  Take  of  Ammoniuret  of  Copper,  a  drachm  ;  Distilled 

Water,  a  pint.  Dissolve  the  ammoniuret  of  copper  in  the 

water,  and  filter  the  solution  through  paper.” 

/ 

This  is  a  simpler  mode  of  obtaining  a  preparation  which 
had  a  place  in  the  Pharmacopoeias,  and  used  to  be  obtain¬ 
ed  by  an  , indirect  mode  given  in  the  following  formula, 
which  retains  its  place  in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia.  The 
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quantity  of  ammonia,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  retain 
*  *  ^ 
the  whole  oxide  of  copper  dissolved  in  this  large  quantity  ■ 

of  water ;  hence  a  portion  of  the  oxide  is  precipitated. 

\ 

Aqua  cupri  ammoniati.  Water  of  Ammoniated  Cop¬ 
per.  Dub.  ^  '  ' 

“  Take  of  Lime  Water,  eight  ounces ;  Muriate  of  Am- 
monia^  two  scruples ;  Prepared  Verdigrease,  four  grains. 
Mix  them  together,  and  digest  for  twenty-four  hours ;  then 
pour  off  the  pure  liquor.” 

In  this  indirect  mode  of  combining  oxide  of  copper  with 
ammonia,  the  lime  decomposes  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  by 
combining  with  the  muriatic  acid,  and' the  disengaged  am¬ 
monia  combines  with  the  oxide  of  copper  of  the  verdigrease, 
forming  a  dilute  solution  of  ammoniureted  oxide  of  copper. 
The  preparation  is  therefore  essentially  the  same  with  that 
of  the  preceding  formula.  It  has  been  applied,  diluted 
with  an  equal  part  of  water,  as  a  mild  escharotic,  t@  re¬ 
move  specks  from  the  cornea,  and  sometimes,  in  its  undi¬ 
luted  state,  as  a  stimulant  and  escharotic  to  ulcers. 

SoLUTio  suLPHATis  CUPRI  COMPOSITA,  olm  Aqua  Stypticu, 
Compound  Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Copper.  Ed. 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  Copper,  Sulphate  of  Alumine,  of 
each  three  ounces  ;  Water,  two  pounds  ;  Sulphuric  Acid, 
one  ounce  and  a  half.  Boil  the  sulphates  in  water,  that 
they  may  be  dissolved  5  then  to  the  liquor  strained  through 
paper  add  the  acid.” 

This  is  a  combination  of  powerful  astringents.  It  has 
been  applied  topically  to  check  haemorrhage,  and,  largely 
diluted  with  water,  as  a  wash  in  purulent  ophthalmia. 

u 
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TERRUM.— IRON, 

Ferri  limatura  purificata.  Purified  Filings  of  Iron. 
Ed. 

A  sieve  being  placed  over  the  filings,  let  a  magnet  be 
applied,  that  the  filings  may  be  drawn  through  the  sieve 
upwards.” 

The  iron,  from  the  facility  with  which  it  is  attracted  by 
the  magnet,  is  by  this  operation  obtained  pure,  the  inter- 

u 

position  of  the  sieve  in  a  great  measure  preventing  particles 
of  other  metals,  or- impurities  which  are  mixed  with  iron- 
filings  got  from  the  work-shops,  from  being  entangled  in 
the  cluster  which  adheres  to  the  magnet.  The  process, 
though  not  always  attended  to  in  the  shops,  is  a  necessary 
one,  where  iron  is  to  be  medicinally  employed  in  this  form, 
or  is  to  serve  for  other  preparations  of  this  metal. 

OxiDUM  FERRI  NIGRUM  PURIFICATUM,  olm  Fevvi  Squa~ 
mcB  Purijicatcs.  Purified  Black  Oxide  of  Iron.  Ed. 

“  Let  the  Scales  of  Black  Oxide  of  Iron,  which  are 
found  at  the  anvils  of  the  workmen,  be  purified  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  magnet  j  for  the  magnet  attracts  only  the 
more  thin  and  pure  scales,  leaving  those  which  are  larger 
and  less  pure.” 

OxiDUM  FERRI  NIGRUM.  Black  Oxide  of  Iron.  Dub. 

Purify  the  Scales  of  Oxide  of  Iron  which  are  found  at 
the  anvils  of  the  workmen,  by  applying  a  magnet ;  then 
reduce  them  into  powder,  of  which  the  finer  particles  are 
to  be  separated  in  the  manner  directed  in  the  preparation 
of  chalk.”  * 
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The  scales  of  iron  are  the  fragments  struck  from  the  me¬ 
tal  when  it  is  heated  red  hot.  Passing  thfoimli  the  atmos- 

O  O 

phere,  at  this  temperature,  they  are  oxidated,  but  so  im¬ 
perfectly,  as  to  retain  their  magnetic  quality,  and  therefore 
admit  of  this  mode  of  purification  by  the  magnet.  They  are 

used  in  making  some  of  the  other  chalybeate  preparations. 

\ 

Carbonas  ferri  pRiEPARATUS,  oUm  Ruhigo  Terri  Prespa- 
rata.  Prepared  Carbonate  of  Iron.  Ed. 

“  Purified  Filings  of  Iron  are  to  be  frequently  moisten¬ 
ed  with  water  till  they  fall  into  rust,  which  is  to  be  rubbed 
to  a  fine  powder.” 

Ferri  rubigo.  Rust  of  Iron.  Dub. 

Take  of  Iron  Wire,  any  quantity  ;  cut  it  into  small 
parts,  which  being  exposed  to  the  air,  moisten  frequently 
with  water  until  they  pass  into  rust;  then  rub  them  in  an 
iron  mortar,  and  by  the  affusion  of  water,  wash  away  the 
finest  powder;  which  dry.” 

During  exposure  to  air  and  moisture,  iron  is  oxidated, 
and  this  oxide  is  found  to  be  combined  with  carbonic  acid, 

f 

absorbed  probably  from  the  atmosphere  ;  it  is  not  a  car¬ 
bonate,  however,  but  a  subcarbonate  :  As  a  chalybeate  it 
is  rather  more  active  than  the  pUre  metal,  and  more  mild 
than  the  other  saline  combinations  of  iron.  Its  dose  is  from 
10  to  20  grains.  In  a  large  dose  it  is  liable  to  occasion  un- 
easiness  at  the  stomach.  As  an  external  application  it  has 
'  been  employed  in  cancerous  ulceration,  the  levigated  pow¬ 
der  being  formed  into  a  paste  with  water :  this  is  spread 
over  the  surface  of  the  sore,  and  is  removed  every  twelve 
hours :  its  efficacy  in  real  cancer  is  very  doubtful ;  but  in 
some  forms  of  ulceration  it  appears  to  mitigate  the  pain, 
correct  the  acrimony  and  foetor  of  the  discharge,  and  cause 
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the  plcer  to  heal.  Its  operation  is  promoted  by  its  inter¬ 
nal  exhibition  in  the  usual  dose. 

* 

Caebonas  FEREi  PRAiciPiTATUS.  Precipitated  Carbonate 
of  Iron.  Ed. 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  Iron,  four  ounces  ;  Carbonate  of 
Soda,  five  ounces  ;  Water,  ten  pounds.  Dissolve  the  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  in  the  water  ;  then  add  the  carbonate  of  so¬ 
da,  previously  dissolved  in  as  much  water  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary,  and  mix  them  well  together.  Let  the  carbonate  of 
iron,  which  is  precipitateil,  be  washed  with  warm  water, 
and  afterwards  dried.” 

Ferri  subcarbonas.  Subcarbonate  of  Iron.  Lond. 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  Iron,  eight  ounces ;  Subcarbo¬ 
nate  of  Soda,  six  ounces ;  Boiling  Water,  a  gallon  ;  dis¬ 
solve  separately  the  sulphate  of  iron  and  subcarbonate  of 
soda  in  four  pints  of  the  water  ;  mix  the  liquors  together, 
and  put  aside,  that  the  powder  may  subside ;  then  having 
poured  off  the  liquor  above,  wash  the  subcarbonate  of  iron 
with  warm  water,  and  having  wrapt  it  up  in  blotting  pa¬ 
per,  dry  it  with  a  gentle  heat.” 

Carbonas  ferri.  Carbonate  of  Iron.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Sulphate  of  Iron,  four  ounces ;  Carbonate  of 
Soda,  five  ounces ;  Water,  ten  pints.  Dissolve  the  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  in  the  water  ;  then  add  the  soda  previously 
dissolved  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  mix  them 
together.  Wash  the  carbonate  of  iron  which  is  precipi¬ 
tated  with  tepid  water,  and  afterwards  dry  it.” 

/ 

On  mixing  the  solutions  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron,  the  soda  attracts  the  sulphuric  acid  5  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid  in  whole  or  in  part  combines  with  the  oxide  of 
iron ;  the  sulphate  of  soda  remains  in  solution ;  the  carbo- 
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nate  of  iron  is  precipitated.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  how¬ 
ever,  with  regard  to  this,  and  all  the  saline  combinations 
of  iron,  that  the  metal  enters  into  them  in  different  states 
of  oxidation.  There  is  one  oxide,  the  black,  nearly  at  the 
minimum^  containing,  according  to  Lavoisier’s  estimate, 
27  of  oxygen  in  100,  which  forms  one  order  of  salts  *,  there 
is  another,  the  red  oxide,  at  the  maximum,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Proust,  contains  0.48,  which  is  the  base  of  another 
series  of  saline  compounds,  and  between  these  are  proba¬ 
bly  intermediate  combinations.  In  the  present  process, 
the  sulphate  of  iron  which  is  employed  containing  the  me¬ 
tal  in  the  low  state  of  oxidation,  it  is  this  oxide  which  com¬ 
bines  with  the  carbonic  acid ;  but  the  compound  attracts 
very  speedily  oxygen  from  the  atmospheric  air,  so  as  to 
pass  to  a  higher  state  of  oxidation,  and  it  appears  at  the 
same  time  to  lose  the  greater  part  of  its  carbonic  acid. 
From  these  changes  the  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  iron, 
in  washing  and  drying,  changes  its  colour,  from  a  dark 
green  to  a  reddish-brown.  It  differs  ultimately,  therefore, 
in  little  from  the  rust  of  iron,  except  that  it  may  be  purer. 
Both  are  probably  subcarbonates,  and  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonic  acid  appears  even  to  be  inconsiderable.  Subcarbo¬ 
nate  of  potash  is  more  economical  than  carbonate  of  soda 
in  producing  the  precipitate,  and  it  gives  also  a  larger 
quantity,  as  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  derived  from  the 
latter  retains  a  portion  of  the  product  dissolved.  For  the 
same  reason  it  is  advantageous  to  mingle  the  solutions 
warm.  On  the  other  hand,  the  precipitate  by  carbonate 
of  soda  contains  a  larger  quantity  of  carbonic  acid. 

Carbonatebf  iron,  containing  the  metal  at  a  low  state  of 
oxidation,  is  a  mild  and  not  inactive  preparation,  preferable 
to  the  common  carbonate  or  rust,  as  sitting  easier  on  the  *' 
stomach.  The  formula  of  Griffith,  which  has  been  cele- 
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brated  as  a  chalybeate,  it  has  been  remarked,  is  a  prepara¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  ;  and  as  introduced  into  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  under  the  name  of  Mistura  Ferri  Composi- 
ta,  has  been  considered,  (voL  i.  p.  212.,  vol.  ii,  p.36.).  It  is  as 
an  extemporaneous  preparation  (in  which  only  it  is  obtain¬ 
ed  at  the  low  state  of  oxidation)  that  it  ought  to  be  used  ; 
and  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  obtained  by  the  present  pro¬ 
cess,  it  has  probably  little  advantage  over  the  rust  of  iron. 

Sulphas  ferri,  olim  Vitriolum  Viride.  Sulphate  of  Iron. 
'Ed. 

“  Take  of  Purified  Filings  of  Iron,  six  ounces  ;  Sulphu¬ 
ric  Acid,  eight  ounces  ;  Water,  two  pounds  and  a  half. 
Mix  them  ; '  and  the  effervescence  being  over,  digest  for  a 
short  time  in  a  sand-bath  ;  then  strain  the  liquor  through 
paper,  and,  after  due  evaporation,  put  it  aside  that  crys¬ 
tals  may  form.” 

%/ 

Ferri  sulphas.  Sulphate  of  Iron.  Lond. 

‘‘  Take  of  Iron,  of  Sulphuric  Acid,  each  eight  ounces  ; 
of  Water,  four  pints.  Mix  the  sulphuric  acid  with  the 
water  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  add  to  them  the  iron  ;  then, 
when  the  effervescence  has  ceased,  strain  the  liquor  through 
paper,  and  evaporate  it,  so  that,  when  it  cools,  crystals 
may  form.  Having  poured  off  the  water,  dry  these  on  bi¬ 
bulous  paper,” 

Sulphas  ferri.  Sulphate  of  Iron.  Dub. 

Take  of  Iron- Wire,  two  ounce^  ;  Sulphuric  Acid, 
three  ounces  and  a  half ;  Water,  a  pint.  Mix  the  acid 
slowly  with  the  water  in  a  glass  vessel ;  add  gradually  the 
iron-wire  cut  down  ;  digest  the  mixture  so  as  to  dissolve 
the  metal,  and  strain  the  liquor  through  paper ;  lastly,  af¬ 
ter  due  evaporation,  put  it  aside,  so  that  by  slow  cooling 
crystals  may  form.” 
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Iron  decomposes  water  very  slowly  at  a  low  temperature, 
but  when  aided  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  the  decom¬ 
position  goes  on  rapidly.  The  effect  in  this  case  may  be 
ascribed,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  disposing  affinity,  to 
the  concurrent  affinities  of  the  iron  to  oxygen,  of  the  acid 
or  rather  the  base  of  the  acid  to  oxygen,  and  of  the  acid 
to  iron.  These  co-operating  prevail  over  the  single  affinity 
of  the  oxygen  to  the  hydrogen  of  the  Water :  the  water 
therefore  is  decomposed  ;  its  oxygen,  the  iron,,  and  the 
acid  unite,  and  the  hydrogen  is  disengaged  in  the  elastic 
form.  The  iron  in  this  combination  is  at  a  low  state  of 
oxidation,  the  minimum  nearly  .;  and  the  salt  which  it  forms 
is  the  Green  Sulphate  of  Iron,  so  named,  to  distinguish  it 
^  from  the  Red  Sulphate,  in  which  the  metal  is  more  highly 
oxidated.  This  green  sulphate  is  prepared  for  the  various 
purposes  to  which  it  is  applied  in  the  arts,  on  a  large  scale, 
by  exposing  native  sulphuret  of  iron  to  air  and  moisture  ; 
by  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  the  iron  is  oxidated,  the  sul¬ 
phur  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  by  lixiviation 
the  sulphate  of  iron  is  extracted.  By  the  present  process 
it  is  obtained  in  a  purer  state,  and  fitter  therefore  for  me¬ 
dicinal  use.  Its  crystals  are  of  ar  light  gre^n  colour  ;  the 
residual  liquor,  by  a  second  evaporation,  affords  crystals  of 
a  darker  green,  in  which  the  metal  appears  to  exist  more 
highly  oxidated.  In  the  shops  there  is  often  substituted 
for  this  salt  the  common  green  vitriol,  purified  by  a  second 
crystallization,  a  little  acid  having  been  added  to  the  solu¬ 
tion,  to  dissolve  any  excess  of  oxide. 

'  Sulphate  of  iron  is  one  of  the  most  active  preparations 
of  the  metal.  Its  medium  dose  is  from  three  to  five  grains  ; 
its  medicinal  applications  have  been  already  noticed.  The 
red  sulphate,  in  which  the  metal  is  more  highly  oxidated, 
appears  to  be  more  active.  Its  preparation  and  properties 
have  also  been  stated  under  the  history  of  iron. 
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Sulphas  ferri  exsiccatus.  Dried  Sulphate  of  Iron.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  Sulphate  of  Iron,  any  quantity.  Heat  it  in  an 
unglazed  earthen  vessel,  on  a  gentle  fire,  until  it  become 
white  and  perfectly  dry.” 

Sulphas  FERRI  ExsiccATUM.  Dried  Sulphate  of  Iron.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Sulphate  of  Iron,  any  quantity.  Render  it 
dry  and  white  by  exposing  it  to  a  strong  heat  in  an  un¬ 
glazed  earthen  vessel.” 

This  is  the  sulphate  of  iron  freed  from  its  water  of  crys¬ 
tallization  by  the  application  of  heat.  It  is  not  medicinally 
employed,  but  has  a  place  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  from  be¬ 
ing  used  in  one  or  two  pharmaceutical  preparations. 

OxiDUM  FERRI  RUBRUM.  Red  Oxide  of  Iron.  Ed. 

Let  dried  Sulphate  of  Iron  be  exposed  to  a  violent 
heat,  until  it  is  converted  into  a  red  coloured  matter.” 
OxiDUM  FERRI  RUBRUM.  Red  Oxide  of  Iron.  Dub. 

Calcine  dried  Sulphate  of  Iron,  with  a  very  strong 
fire,  until  it  is  converted  into  a  red  coloured  matter ;  wash 
this,  until  by  the  test  of  litmus  the  water  poured  off*  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  free  from  acid ;  dry  it  on  bibulous  paper.” 

By  an  intense  heat,  sulphate  of  iron  is  decomposed  5  its 
acid  is  partly  expelled,  and  in  part  suffers  decomposition, 
being  evolved  in  the  state  of  sulphurous  acid ;  the  metal 
at  the  same  time  becomes  more  highly  oxidated.  The  red 
oxide  is  the  residuum.  To  free  it  more  completely  from 
any  adhering  acid,  the  Dublin  College  order  it  to  be  wash¬ 
ed  with  water.  It  -is  scarcely  medicinally  employed,  but  is 
used  in  some  pharmaceutical  preparations. 

Tinctura  mUriatis  ferri.  Tincture  of  Muriate  of  Iron. 
Ed. 

Take  of  Purified  Black  Oxide  of  Iron,  in  powder, 
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three  ounces ;  Muriatic  Acid,  about  ten  ounces,  or  as 
much  as  may  be  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  powder.  Digest 
with  a  gentle  heat,  and,  when  the  powder  is  dissolved,  add 
as  much  alkohol  as  that  there  shall  be  of  the  whole  liquor 
two  pounds  and  a  half.” 

Tinctura  FERRi  MURiATis.  Tincture  of  Muriate  of  Iron. 

Lond. 

Take  of  Subcarbonate  of  Iron,  half  a  pound ;  Muria* 
tic  Acid,  a  pint;  Rectified  Spirit,  three  pints.  On  the 
subcarbonate  of  iron,  in  a  glass  vessel,  pour  the  muriatic 
acid,  and  agitate  them  occasionally  for  the  space  of  three 
days.  Put  aside,*  that  the  impurities,  if  there  are  any,  may 
subside,  and  having  poured  the  liquor  off,  add  to  it  the 
spirit.” 

Tinctura  ferri  muriatis.  Tincture  of  Muriate  of  Iron. 

Dub. 

‘‘  Take  of  Rust  of  Iron,  half  a  pound  ;  Muriatic  Acid, 
three  pounds ;  Rectified  Spirit  of  Wine,  three  pints.  To 
the  rust,  put  into  a  glass  vessel,  add  the  acid,  and  agitate 
occasionally  during  three  days.  Put  aside,  that  the  im¬ 
purities  may  subside,  and  pour  off  the  clear  liquor.  Re¬ 
duce  this  by  slow  evaporation  to  a  pint,  and  when  cold  add 
« the  spirit.” 

Iron,  in  combining  with  acids,  it  has  already  been  re¬ 
marked,  unites  with  them  in  different  degrees  of  oxidation  5 
and  when  at  the  two  extremes,  or  the  minimum  and  maxi^ 
mum^  forms  with  the  same  acid  very  different  salts.  This  is 
well  displayed  in  its  combination  with  muriatic  acid.  When 
metallic  iron  is  dissolvecJ  in  the  acid,  the  solution  is  of  a 
i  pale  green  colour,  and  affords  crystals  of  a  similar  colour 
i  on  evaporation.  This  salt  is  soluble  in  wuter,  but  is  inso¬ 
luble  in  alkohol.  When  the  red  oxide  or  the  carbonate  is 
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dissolved  in  the  acid,  the  solution  is  of  a  yellow  colour  ;  it 
is  not  crystalirzable,  but  by  evaporation  is  reduced  to  a  deli- 

n 

quescent  mass ;  it  is  soluble  in  water,  and  is  abundantly 
soluble  in  alkobol.  Of  course,  it  must  be  this  salt  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  tincture  formed  by  the  present  pro¬ 
cess.  In  the  process,  as  performed  according  to  the  for* 
mula  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharniacopceia,  the  black  oxide 
which  is  employed  combines  with  the  muriatic  acid,  and 
during  the  solution  acquires  more  oxygen,  principally  from 
a  partial  decomposition  of  the  water,  which  is  promoted  by 
the  heat  applied.  The  muriate  of  iron,  in  which  this  more 
perfect  oxide  is  contained,  is  soluble  in  the  alkohol,  diluted 
'  as  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  water  of  the  acid ;  yet 
even  with  this,  the  metal  is  scarcely  sufficiently  oxidated  to 
form  the  salt,  which  is  entirely  soluble  in  alkohol.  The 
tincture  formed  is  of  a  pale  green  colour ;  and  it  even  some¬ 
times  happens,  that  if  the  solution  of  the  iron  has  been 
slowly  performed,  on  adding  the  alkohol  to  it,  a  great  part 
of  the  salt  is  precipitated  in  crystalline  grains.  But  in  a 
short  time,  from  exposure  to  the  air,  oxjgen  is  absorbed, 
the  colour  deepens  to  a  yellow,  and  the  precipitate  is  dis¬ 
solved.  In  the  process  given  in  the  other  Pharmacopoeias, 
the  metal  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  acid  in  a  higher 
state  of  oxidation,  as  it  exists  in  such  a  state  in  the  rust 
which  is  ordered  ;  and  the  compound  is  at  once  formed, 
which  is  soluble  in  alkohol.  It  may  therefore  be  supposed 
to  be  preferable,  as  there  is  some  risk  of  the  other  not  being 
properly  prepared,  from  the  tincture  being  perhaps  poured 
off  from  the  precipitate,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  remain 
over  it  until  it  is  dissolved.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
metal  may  be  too  highly  oxidated  to  remain  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  acid,  this  tincture  always  depositing  a  sedi¬ 
ment  of  oxide  when  long  kept,  and  this  is  perhaps  more 
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liable  to  happen  when  the  metal  is  even  at  the  first  in  a 
highly  oxidated  state.  From  the  proportions  in  the  Dub¬ 
lin  formula,  the  tincture  prepared  by  it  must  have  con¬ 
siderable  excess  of  acid,  and  this  may  prevent  any  precipi¬ 
tation  of  the  oxide. 

This  tincture  of  muriate  of  iron  is  a  grateful  prepara¬ 
tion  j  the  alkohol  appears  to  suifer  some  chemical  change 
from  the  action  of  the  acid  and  the  metallic  oxide,  the  o- 
dour  becoming  ethereal.  It  is  a  preparation  also  highly  ac¬ 
tive.  It  is  given  in  the  diseases  in  which  iron  is  employed, 
in  a  dose  of  from  10  to  drops,  largely  diluted  with  wa¬ 
ter,  or,  what  is  more  grateful,  in  wine.  If  it  produce  irri¬ 
tation  at  the  stomach,  as  it  is  liable  to  do  from  its  activity, 
the  dose  must  be  diminished. 

Tinctura  muriatis  ferri  cum  oxydo  rubro.  Tincture 
of  Muriate  of  Red  Oxide  of  Iron.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Red  Oxide  of  Iron,  an  ounce ;  Muriatic 
Acid,  four  ounces  ;  Rectified  Spirit  of  Wine,  as  much  as 
may  be  sufficient.  Digest  the  oxide  with  the  acid  for 
twenty-four  hours  ;  then  boil  for  half  an  hour  5  evaporate 
the  strained  liquor  until  it  attain  the  consistence  of  syrup, 
and  when  cold,  add  to  it  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  shaking 
frequently,  until  the  specific  gravity  of  the  tincture  is  to 
that  of  distilled  water  as  1050  to  1000.’^ 

This  tincture  being  prepared  from  the  red  oxide,  may 
be  more  active  than  the  other  ;  yet ’it  is  probable,  that  the 
1  degree  of  oxidation  in  the  rust  of  iron  is  not  much  inferior, 

;  and  that  the  two  tinctures  will  differ  little  in  power. 

Murias  AMMONm  ET  FERRI,  o/im  Flores  Mariiales.  Mu¬ 
riate  of  Ammonia  and  Iron.  Ed. 

Take  of  Red  Oxide  of  Iron,  washed  and  again  dried. 
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Muriate  of  Ammonia,  of  each  equal  weights.  Mix  them 
well  together,  and  sublime.” 

Ferrum  ammoniatum.  Ammoniated  Iron.  Lond. 

-  “  Take  of  Carbonate  of  Iron,  Muriate  of  Ammonia, 

each  a  pound ;  mix  them  thoroughly ;  then  applying  a 
strong  heat,  sublime  quickly ;  lastly,  rub  into  powder.” 
Murias  ammonia  et  eerri.  Muriate  of  Ammonia  and 

Iron.  Dub. 

Take  of  Red  Oxide  of  Iron,  ’Muriate  of  Ammonia, 
each  equal  weights.  Having  mixed  them  well,  sublime 
'  with  a  sudden  heat  sufficiently  strong.” 

Oxide  of  iron  decomposes  muriate  of  ammonia,  by  at¬ 
tracting  the  muriatic  acid,  and,  in  the  present  process,  this 
decomposition  takes  place,  ammoniacal  gas  being  exhaled. 
But  from  the  proportions  of  the  substances  employed,  part 
of  the  muriate  of  ammonia  escapes  decomposition,  is  sub¬ 
limed  by  the  heat  applied,  and  elevates  with  it  part  of  the 
muriate  of  iron  that  had  been  formed  j  or  rather,  perhaps, 
the  oxide  of  iron  enters  into  combination  with  the  acid  and 
part  of  the  ammonia,  forming  a  triple  compound.  Which¬ 
ever  of  these  is  the  result,  the  process  is  an  unscientific 
mode  of  obtaining  a  muriate  of  iron  ;  the  product,  too,  is 
uncertain  in  strength,  more  of  the  muriate  of  iron  being 
sublimed,  according  as  the  heat  is  applied  strongly  and 
quickly.  The  variation  introduced  by  the  London  College 
of  employing  carbonate  of  iron  appears  to  be  improper,  as 
probably  carbonate  of  ammonia  will  be  formed  and  subli¬ 
med.  Muriate  of  ammonia  and  iron  is  in  crystalline  grains, 
of  a  yellow  colour,  and  somewhat  deliquescent.  It  w^as  > 
principally  employed  as  a  remedy  in  rickets,  in  a  dose  to 
children  of  two  or  three  grains  5  but  is  now  little  used. 
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Tinctura  ferri  ammoniati.  Ammoniated  Tincture  of 

Iron.  Lond. 

Take  of  Ammoniated  Iron,  four  ounces  j  Proof-spirit, 
one  pint.  Digest  and  strain.” 

This  solution  of  the  preceding  compound  is  an  unneces¬ 
sary  preparation,  as  it  differs  little  from  tincture  of  muri¬ 
ate  of  iron,  and  must  be  less  certain  in  strength. 

Ferrum  tartarisatum.  Tartarised  Iron.  Lond. 

Take  of  Iron,  one  pound ;  Supertartrate  of  Potash  in 
powder,  two  pounds  j  Distilled  Water,  one  pint.  Rub 
them  together,  and'  expose  the  mixture  to  the  air  in  an 
open  glass  vessel  for  eight  days  5  then  dry  it  by  a  sand- 
bath,  and  rub  it  into  a  very  fine  powder.  Put  aside  this 
powder,  having  again  added  to  it  a  pint  of  water,  for  eight 
days,  then  dry  it,  and  rub  it  into  a  powder.” 

By  exposure  to  air  and  moisture,  the  iron  is  oxidated, 
and  its  oxide  combines  with  the  excess  of  acid  in  the  super¬ 
tartrate  of  potash,  a  triple  compound  resulting,  composed 
of  potash,  oxide  of  iron,  and  tartaric  acid,  though  a  consi¬ 
derable  portion  still  remains  metallic.  It  forms  a  powder  of 
a  greenish-brown  colour,  which  attracts  moisture  from  the 
air,  but  does  not  deliquesce.  By  repeating  the  trituration 
and  exposure  to  the  air  in  a  humid  state,  the  oxidation  of 
the  iron  is  rendered  more  complete.  The  Dublin  College 
give  the  following  formula,  by  which  the  saline  combina¬ 
tion  is  rendered  more  perfect.  '  ' 

/  \ 

_  * 

Tartarum  ferri.  Tartar  of  Iron.  Dub. 

I 

‘‘  Take  of  Carbonate  of  Iron,  half  an  ounce  j  Crystals 
of  Tartar  in  fine  powder,  one  ounce;  Distilled  Water,  a 


I 
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pint.  Boil  them  together  in  a  glass  vessel,  over  a  slow 
fire,  for  an  hour,  and  filtrate  the  liquor  through  paper.  Af¬ 
ter  it  has  cooled,  and  has  been  hitrated  a  second  time,  eva¬ 
porate  it  until  a  pellicle  appear  on  its  surface.  The  liquor, 
by  cooling,  forms  a  saline  mass,  which  is  to  be  reduced  to 
powder,  and  kept  in  close  vessels.” 

This  is  the  proper  tartrate  of  iron  and  potash,  \as  much 
of  the  oxide  of  iron  of  the  carbonate,  as  the  free  tartaric 
acid  of  the  supertartrate  of  potash  requires  for  saturation, 
being  dissolved,  and  the  ternary  compound  being  obtained 
by  evaporation.  Both  this,  and  the  less  perfect  analogous 
compound  obtained  by  the  preceding  process,  have  been 
introduced  as  mild,  and,  at  the  same  time,  active  prepara¬ 
tions  of  the  metal.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  may  there¬ 
fore  be  given  in  a  state  of  solution,  and  considerably  dilu¬ 
ted,  a  form  in  which  the  saline  preparations  of  iron  always 
prove  less  irritating.  It  is  stated,  too,  by  Mr  Phillips,  that 
wdien  the  acid  of  the  supertartrate  is  fully  saturated  with 
the  iron,  the  taste  of  the  metal  is  scarcely  perceptible :  the 
preparation  is  therefore  less  nauseous  than  other  chaly- 
beates  in  the  licjuid  form.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  fifteen 
grains.  The  preparation  obtained  by  this  formula  of  the 
Dublin  College  has  not  only  been  employed  in  the  usual 
diseases  in  which  iron  is  prescribed,  but  has  also  been  re¬ 
commended  as  a  remedy  in  dropsy,  from  the  combination 
of  its  tonic  with  a  diuretic  power  ;  and  from  its  mildness, 
it  is  well  adapted  for  administration  in  scrofula  to  children 
in  a  small  dose. 

ViNUM  FERKi.  Wine  of  Iron.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Iron-Filings,  two  ounces  ;  Wine,  two  pints. 
Mix  them  together,  and  put  aside  for  a  month,  shaking 
them  frequently  then  strain  through  paper.” 
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ViNUM  FERRi.  Wine  of  Iron.  Dab. 

“  Take  of  Iron- Wire  cut,  four  ounces;  Rhenish  White 
Wine,  four  pints.  Sprinkle  the  iron-filings  with  a  little 
wine,  and  expose  them  to  the  air,  until  they  are  covered 
with  rust ;  then  add  the  remaining  wine ;  digest  for  seven 
days,  shaking  occasionally  j  lastly,  strain.” 

The  tartaric  acid  of  the  wine  contributes  to  the  oxida¬ 
tion  of  the*  iron,  and  dissolves  the  oxide ;  and  in  the  mode 
direcuted  by  the  Dublin  College,  being  aided  by  the  action 
of  the  air,  the  oxidation,  and  consequent  impregnation  of] 
the  wine  with  iron  will  probably  take  place  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent.  The  acidity  of  the  Rhenish  wine  will  likewise  contri¬ 
bute  to  this.  Still  the  preparation  must  be  liable  to  be  va¬ 
riable  in  strength,  and  can  scarcely Te  regarded  as  possess¬ 
ed  of  any  advantage.  It  has  been  given  as  a  chalybeate 
in  a  dose  of  one  or  two  drachms. 

Acetas  FERRI.  Acetate  of  Iron.  Dub. 

Take  of  Carbonate  of  Iron,  half  an  ounce ;  Acetic 
Acid,  three  ounces.  Digest  them  for  three  days,  and  strain 
the  liquor.” 

In  this  process,  the  acetic  acid  dissolves  the  iron,  and 
may  afford  a  mild  and  active  chalybeate,  probably  not  dif¬ 
fering  much  in  its  operation  from  the  tartrate  of  iron. 

/ 

\ 

Tinctura  acetatis  FERRI.  Tincture  of  Acetate  of  Iron. 

Dub. 

Take  of  Acetate  of  Potash,  two  ounces  ;  Sulphate  of 
Iron,  one  ounce  ;  Rectified  Spirit,  two  pints.  Rub  toge¬ 
ther  the  acetate  of  potash  and  the  sulphate  of  iron  in  an 
earthen  mortar,  until  they  unite  into  a  soft  mass.  Dry  this 
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with  a  moderate  heat ;  rub  the  dried  matter  with  the  spi¬ 
rit  ;  put  the  mixture  into  a  phial  closely  corked,  and  digest 
for  seven  days,  agitating  it  frequently ;  lastly,  pour  off  the, 
clear  liquor  from  the  impurities.” 

Tinctura  acetatis  ferri  cum  alkohol.  Tincture  of 

Acetate  of  Iron  with  Alkohol.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Sulphate  of  Iron,  Acetate  of  Potash,  each 
one  ounce  ;  Alkohol,  two  pints.  Rub  the  acetate  of  pot¬ 
ash  and  sulphate  of  iron  in  an  earthen  mortar  until  they 
unite  into  a  soft  mass;  then  dry  with  a  moderate  heat,  and 
when  cold  rub  it  with  the  alkohol.  Put  the  mixture  into 
a  phial  well  stopt,  and  digest  for  twenty-four  hours,  shak¬ 
ing  occasionally ;  lastly,  pour  off  the  clear  tincture  from 
the  impurities.” 

I 

These  tinctures  are  the  same,  with  the  difference,  unim¬ 
portant,  in  the  proportion  of  acetate  of  potash,  and  the 
trivial  substitution  of  alkohol  for  rectified  spirit.  In  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  two  salts,  the  acetic  acid  will  be  combined  with 
the  oxide  of  iron,  forming  acetate  of  iron,  while  the  sulphu¬ 
ric  acid  is  united  with  the  potash,  so  as  to  form  sulphate  of 
potash,  at  least  these  binary  combinations  will  be  rendered' 
more  complete  by  the  action  of  the  alkohol  added,  sulphate 
of  potash  being  nearly  insoluble  in  that  liquid,  while  ace¬ 
tate  of  iron  can  be  dissolved.  During  the  trituration,  too, 
it  is  probable  that  the  oxide  of  iron  absorbs  oxygen  from 
the  air;  and  the  salt  formed,  therefore,  will  be  the  one  con¬ 
taining  the  metal  at  the  higher  degree  of  oxidation,  and 
which  alkohol  more  easily  dissolves.  The  tincture  may  have 
the  advantage  over  the  watery  solution  of  acetate  of  iron 
formed  by  the  first  process,  of  being  less  liable  to  sponta¬ 
neous  decomposition ;  but  it  is  altogether  superfluous  to 
have  two  tinctures  differing  probably  in  little  more  than  in 
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strength,  or  indeed  to  have  more  than  one  form  of  acetate  ' 
of  iron,  if  there  was  any  necessity  for  its  introduction  as 
an  officinal  preparation,  which  is  doubtful.  The  prepar¬ 
ations  of  this  metal  in  the  Pharmacopoeias  are  more  nu¬ 
merous  than  what  are  required  in  practice. 

/ 

LiguoR  FERRi  ALKALiNi.  Alkaline  Solution  of  Iron. 

Lond. 

“  Take  Iron,  two  drachms  and  a  half;  Nitric  Acid,  two 
:ffuidounces  ;  Distilled  Water,  six  fluidounces  ;  Solution 
of  Subcarbonate  of  Potash,  six  ounces.  Pour  the  acid  and 
the  water  mingled  together  on  the  iron  ;  and  when  the  ef¬ 
fervescence  has  ceased,  pour  off  the  liquor  while  still  acid. 
Add  this  gradually,  and  at  intervals,  to  the  solution  ofsub- 
earbonate  of  potash,  agitating  frequently,  until  the  colour, 
having  become  of  a  btownish-red,  effervescence  is  no  longer 
excited.  Put  it  aside  for  six  hours,  and  then  pour  off  the 
liquor.” 

\ 

This  is  a  preparation,  which  has  long  been  known  under 
the  name  of  Martial  Alkaline  Tincture,  and  the  nature  of 
it  is  not  very  well  ascertained.  The  iron  is  oxidated^  and 
dissolved  by  the  nitric  acid ;  and  the  solution  w’hich  an¬ 
swers  best  for  its  preparation,  appears  to  be  that  in'  which 
the  metal  is  in  a  lo’w  state  of  oxidation,  and  in  which  there 
i  is  an  excess  of  acid  :  this  is  obtained  by  the  solution  being 
I  '  effected  slowly,  and,  when  in  this  state,  it  is  of  a  pale  green 
colour.  On  adding  the  solution  to  the  subcarbonate  of 
potash,  the  alkali  saturates  a  portion  of  the  acid,  and  the 

f  s 

oxide  or  rather  subnitrate  of  iron  is  precipitated,  but  by 

agitation  it  is  kept  suspended,  and  by  the  excess  of  alkali 

j  is  redissolved,  this  being  accompanied  with  effervescence 

i  from  the  disengagement  of  part  of  the  carbonic  acid.  If 
1  /  '  * 
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the  reverse  mode  of  adding  the  alkaline  carbonate  to  the 
solution  of  iron  is  followed,  much  of  the  oxide  is  precipi¬ 
tated,  and  is  not  redissolved  even  by  the  excess  of  alkali. 
According  to  this  view,  the  liquid  is  a  ternary  compound 
of  oxide  of  iron,  nitric  acid  and  potash.  It  has  often  been 
remarked,  however,  by  chemists,  that  more  of  the  precipi¬ 
tate  is  redissolved,  when  carbonate  of  potash  is  employed, 
than  when  pure  potash  is  used  ;  and  this  would  lead  to  the 
conclusion,  that  a  portion  of  the  carbgnic  acid  is  likewise 
retained  in  the  combination,  and  probably  contributes,  by 
its  action  on  the  alkali  and  the  oxide,  to  maintain  the  state 
of  solution.  On  standing,  a  portion  of  nitre,  formed  from 
the  union  of  the  potash  and  nitric  acid,  is  deposited,  from 
which  the  clear  liquor  is  to  be  poured  off ;  and  by  this  for-  ' 
mation  of  nitre,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  whole,  or  the 
greater  part  of  the  nitric  acid,  is  withdrawn.  It  will  then 
be  a  carbonate  of  potash  and  iron.  Mr  Phillips  has  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  proportion  of  alkaline  carbonate  ordered 
by  the  College  is  rather  too  small  to  retain  the  oxide  dis¬ 
solved  :  it  requires  about  one-twelfth  more. 

This  solution  is  of  a  deep  reddish-brown  colour,  trans- 
parent,  or  frequently  somewhat  turbid,  especially  from  the 
action  of  the  air.  It  has  a  styptic  alkaline  taste.  From 
the  variable  state  in  which  it  is  obtained,  from  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  trivial  circumstances  in  conducting  the  process,  it 
must  be  liable  to  uncertainty  of  strength  ;  and  it  has  far¬ 
ther  been  stated  by  the  older  chemists,  that  on  being  kept, 
it  deposites  much  of  its  iron, — a  change  likely  to  happen 
from  the  metal  passing  to  a  higher  state  of  oxidation.  Mr 
Phillips  has  also  stated,  that  it  is  decomposed  by  water, 
five  parts  of  water  added  to  one  of  the  solution  precipitating 
oxide  of  iron  in  a  few  minutes.  It  is  therefore  so  far  de¬ 
fective.  The  advantages  belonging  to  it  as  a  chalybeate 
have  been  stated  under  the  general  history  of  iron. 
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V  HYDRARGYRUS.  — QUICKSILVER. 

Hydrargyrus  purtficatus.  Purified  Quicksilver.  Ed. 

Take  of  Quicksilver,  four  parts  ;  Iron-Filings,  one 
part,  flub  them  together  and  distil  from  an  iron  vessel.” 
Hydrargyrus  PURiFiCATUS.  Purified  Quicksilver.  Lond. 

Take  of  Quicksilver,  six  pounds ;  Iron-Filings,  one 
pound.  Rub  them  together  ;  then  applying  heat,  distil  the 
quicksilver  from  an  iron  retort  ” 

Hydrargyrum  puRiFiCATUM.  Purified  Quicksilver.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Quicksilver,  six  pounds :  Distil  slowly  four 
pounds.” 

The  quicksilver  of  commerce  has  been  supposed  to  be 
frequently  adulterated  with  other  metals.  To  obtain  it  pure 
is  the  design  of  this  process.  The  addition  of  the  iron- 
filings  renders  the  distilled  quicksilver  more  bright  and 
mobile,  an  effect  not  perfectly  explained,  but  ascribed  to 
the  iron  retaining  combined  with  it  any  foreign  metal,  or 
any  portion  of  carbon  that  might  have  been  contained  in 
the  quicksilver.  But  the  process  is  in  reality  not  very 
necessary ;  for  although  quicksilver  is  easily  adulterated, 
this  does  not  appear  to  be  often  practised,  what  is  met  with 
in  commerce  being  in  general  nearly  pure.  The  distil¬ 
lation,  too,  is  rather  difficult  of  execution,  from  the  weight 
of  the  quicksilver  and  the  high  temperature  that  requires 
to  be  applied.  Wherever  there  is  reason,  however,  to 
suspect  any  impurity,  the  purification  by  this  method  ought 
to  be  performed.  The  Dublin  formula  is  deficient  both 
as  omitting  the  iron,  and  directing  only  four  pounds  out 
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of  six  to  be  distilled, — an  unnecessary  waste,  to  which  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  the  apothecary  will  submit. 

Acetis  hydrargyri.  Acetite  of  Quicksilver.  Ed. 

Take  of  Purified  Quicksilver,  three  ounces  ;  Diluted 
Nitrous  Acid,  four  ounces  and  a  half,  or  a  little  more  than 
'may  be  requisite  to  dissolve  the  quicksilver  ;  Acetite  of 
Potash,  three  ounces;  Boiling  Water,  eight  ponnds.  Mix 
the  quicksilver  with  the  diluted  nitrous  acid  ;  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  effervescence,  digest,  if  necessary,  with  a 
gentle  heat,  until  the  quicksilver  be  entirely  dissolved.  Then 
dissolve  the  acetite  of  potash  in  the  boiling  water,  and  im¬ 
mediately  on  the  solution,  while  hot,  pour  the  other,  and 
mix  them  both  by  agitation.  Then  put  aside,  that  crystals 
may  be  formed.  These  being  placed  in  a  funnel,  wash  them 
with  cold  distilled  water  •,  and,  lastly,  dry  them  with  a  very 
gentle  heat.  In  preparing  the  acetite  of  quicksilver,  it 
is  necessary  that  all  the  vessels  and  the  funnel  which  are 
employed  should  be  of  glass.” 

Acetas' HYDRARGYRI.  Acetate,  of  Quicksilvcr.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Purified  Quicksilver,  three  ounces  ;  Diluted 
Nitrous  Acid  by  measure,  three  ounces ;  Acetate  of  Potash, 
three  ounces ;  Boiling  Distilled  Water,  eight  pints.  Add 
the  acid  to  the  quicksilver,  and  the  effervescence  being  over, 
digest  on  warm  sand,  that  the  metal  may  be  dissolved  ;  im- 
mediatel}^  mix  the  solution  with  the  boiling  water  in  which 
the  acetate  of  potash  has  been  previously  dissolved  :  then 
pass  the  mixture  quickly  through  double  linen ;  let  it  cool 
that  crystals  may  form ;  these,  being  washed  with  distilled 
cold  water,  dry  on  paper  with  a  very  gentle  heat.  In  the 
whole  operation  glass  vessels  must  be  used.” 

Acetic  acid,  like  the  other  acids,  combines  with  mercury 
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in  different  states  of  oxidation,  and  forms  salts  .which  are 
different  in  their  properties.  When  the  metal  is  in  a  high 
state'of  oxidation,  a  salt  is  formed  which  is  acrid  and  soluble  j 
when  in  a  lower  state  of  oxidation,  one  is  obtained  more 
mild  and  sparingly  soluble.  The  object  of  the  present  pro¬ 
cess  is  to  obtain  the  latter  of  these  salts:  it  may  be  doubt¬ 
ed,  therefore,  if  the  application  of  heat  directed  by  both 
colleges,  to  promote  the  solution  of  the  mercury,  is  proper, 
as  it  causes  it,  in  dissolving,  to  pass  to  a  too  highly  oxida¬ 
ted  state.  It  has  another  disadvantage  ;  that  the  acid  be¬ 
ing  saturated  with  oxide,  the  solution  is  decomposed  by 
water,  and  a  subnitrate  is  precipitated  *,  and  accordingly 
this  happens,  w^hen  a  solution,  prepared  with  the  aid  of 
heat,  is  added  to  a  solution  of  acetate  of  potash.  By  em¬ 
ploying  an  excess  of  acid,  this  is  counteracted  to  a  certain 
extent  *,  and  from  this  circumstance,  the  process,  as  given 
in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  may  succeed,  while  that 

I 

of  the  Dublin  College  is  more  liable  to  fail.  It  is  better, 
however,  to  avoid  these  sources  of  error  entirely,  by  al¬ 
lowing  the  solution  of  the  mercury  in  the -acid  to  proceed 
in  the  cold,  pouring  off  the  solution  from  any  undissolved 
mercury,  and  adding  it  to  the  solution  of  acetate  of  potash 
warm.  Oh  mixing  the  two  solutions,  the  nitric  acid  of  the 
nitrate  of  mercury  combines  with  the  potash  of  the  acetate 
of  potash,  while  the  acetic  acid  unites  with  the  oxide  of 
mercury,  and  the  acetate  of  mercury  at  a  low  degree  of 
oxidation  is  formed.  It  remains  at  first  dissolved,  but  on 
the  liquid  cooling  a  little,  it  appears  in  the  form  of  delicate 
crystals,  of  a  white  colour  and  silvery  lustre.  Instead  of 
employing  boiling  water  to  dissolve  the  acetate  of  potash, 
it  is  preferable  to  use  only  tepid  water,  as  at  a  high  tem¬ 
perature  the  water  is  liable  to  produce  a  partial  decompo¬ 
sition  of  the  acetate,  so  that  it  becomes  of  a  yellow  colour 
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from  a  slight  excess  of  oxide.  It  is  necessary,  too,  not  to 
continue  to  wash  the  salt  after  it  is  formed  with  much  wa¬ 
ter,  for  a  similar  partial  decomposition  takes  place,  and  the 
crystals  become  yellow.  If  this  should  happen,  the  brilliant 
whiteness  is  instantly  restored  by  washing  them  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  diluted  distilled  vinegar,  the  acetic  acid  neutralizing  the 
excess  of  oxide  to  which  the  yellow  colour  is  owing.  With 
the^e  precautions,  the  process,  which  often  fails  when  they 
are  not  attended  to,  is  easily  conducted,  and  the  prepara¬ 
tion  is  obtained  uniform,  and  in  a  proper  state. 

Acetate  of  mercury  crystallizes  in  small  brilliant  scales. 
It  is  soluble  in  hot,  and  insoluble  in  cold  water.  As  an 
antisyphilitic  remedy,  it  is  very  mild  in  its  operation  •,  but 
its  effects  are  not  considered  as  sufficiently  permanent  to 
allow  of  its  being  relied  on  in  effecting  a  radical  cure.  Its 
dose  is  a  grain,  night  and  morning. 

Murias  hydrargyri,  olim  Mercurius  Suhlimatus  Corrode 

vus.  Muriate  of  Quicksilver.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  Purified  Quicksilver,  two  pounds ;  Sulphuric 
Acid,  two  pounds  and  a  half ;  Muriate  of  Soda,  dried,  four 
pounds.  Boil  the  quicksilver  with  the  sulphuric  acid  in  a 
glass  vessel  placed  in  a  sand-bath,  until  the  matter  become 
dry.  Mix  this  when  cold  in  a  glass  vessel  with  the  muriate 
of  soda ;  then  sublime  it  in  a  glass  cucurbit  with  a  heat  gra¬ 
dually  raised.  Separate  the  sublimed  matter  from  the  sco- 
riae. 

Hydrargyri  oxymurias.  Oxymuriate  of  Quicksilver. 

Lond. 

Take  of  Purified  Quicksilver,  two  pounds;  Sulphuric 
Acid,  thirty  ounces ;  Muriate  of  Soda,  dried,  four  pounds. 
Boil  the  quicksilver  with  the  sulphuric  acid  in  a  glass  ves¬ 
sel,  until  the  sulphate  of  mercury  become  dry.  Rub  this 
when  it  has  cooled,  with  the  muriate  of  soda  in  an  earthen 
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mortar,  "then  sublime  it  from  a  glass  cucurbit  with  a  heat 
'gradually  raised. 

Mueias  hydrarqyri  corrosivum.  Corrosive  Muriate 

of  Quicksilver.  Dub. 

Take  of  Purified  Quicksilver,  two  pounds;  Sulphuric 
Acid,  three  pounds ;  Dried  Muriate  of  Soda,  two  pounds 
and  a  half.  Dissolve  the  quicksilver  in  the  acid ;  and  in¬ 
crease  the  heat  gradually  until  the  matter  become  perfect¬ 
ly  dry.  Rub  this  when  cold,  with  the  muriate  of  soda  in 
an  earthen  mortar  ;  then  sublime  it  in  a  proper  vessel  with 
a  fire  gradually  raised.” 

These  processes  are  nearly  the  same,  except  that  in  the 
formula  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  rather  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  ordered,  and  a  considerably  smaller 
quantity  of  muriate  of  soda.  The  excess  of  acid,  if  it  is 
not  dissipated  in  the  evaporation,  will  be  useful,  as  decom¬ 
posing  the  muriate  of  soda  more  conjpletely ;  and  if  the 
proportion  of  muriate  of  soda  be  sufficiently  large  to  afford 
the  quantity  of  muriatic  acid  requisite  to  the  saturation  of 
the  oxide  of  mercury  in  the  sulphate,  the  reduction  of  it 
from  the  larger  proportion  ordered  in  the  other  Pharma¬ 
copoeias  will  be  an  advantage,  as  it  will  render  it  more  easy 
to  apply  a  due  degree  of  heat  to  the  mixture.  On  this 
point  comparative  experiments  would  require  to  be  made. 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  general  process,  the  sulphuric 
acid,  aided  by  the  high  temperature,  oxidates  the  mercury, 
and  combines  with  the  oxide ;  the  s^t  formed  being  that 
which  contains  the  metal  in  a  high  state  of  oxidation,  This 
salt,  in  its  dry  state,  is  mixed  with  the  muriate  of  soda,  and 
by  the  application  of  heat,  a' double  decomposition  is  ef¬ 
fected  ;  the  soda  attracts  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  mu-^ 
riatic  acid  combines  with  the  oxide  of  mercury.  The  mu¬ 
riate  of  mercury  being  easily  volatilized,  is  sublimed.  The 
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process  formerly  employed  in  the  preparation  of  this  im¬ 
portant  mercurial  salt,  consisted  in  mixing  together  sub¬ 
nitrate  of  mercury,  muriate  of  soda,  and  dried  sulphate  of 
iron,  and  subliming  the  muriate  of  mercury,  formed  by  the 
re-action  of  these,  by  the  application  of  a  sufficient  heat. 
The  present  process,  originally  proposed  by  Kunckel,  has 
been  substituted  as  more  simple,  and  more  economical, 
from  the  expence  of  the  nitric  acid  in  preparing  the  sub¬ 
nitrate  of  mercury  being  avoided.  There  is  reason  to  doubt, 
however,  whether  from  a  given  weight  of  mercury  it  ahbrds 
the  same  quantity  of  product  5  a  deficiency  arising  from 
the  dry  sulphate  of  mercury  not  containing  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  acid  to  decompose  as  much  muriate  of  soda  as  is 
requisite  to  afford  the  muriatic  acid  necessary  to  convert 
the  whole  of  the  oxide  of  mercury  into  muriate.  The  en¬ 
larged  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  diminished  pro¬ 
portion  of  muriate  of  soda,  directed  by  the  Dublin  College, 
are  perhaps  in  this  respect  useful. 

This  mercurial,  corrosive  sublimate  as  it  was  formerly 
'  named,  having  long  been  established  in  medical  practice, 
has  been  often  submitted  to  chemical  analysis.  The  ear¬ 
lier  analyses  were  necessarily  incorrect.  The  investigation 
of  the  composition  of  this  and  the  other  muriate  of  mercu¬ 
ry,  the  mild  sublimate  or  calomel,  was  some  years  ago  un¬ 
dertaken  by  Mr  Chenevix.  The  corrosive  sublimate  had 
sometimes  been  supposed  to  be  a  compound  of  oxjde  pf 
mercury  with  oxymuriatic  acid ;  this  supposition,  he  found' 
no  reason  to  admit ;  the  compound  consists  of  mercury  in 
a  high  state  of  oxidation  united  with,  muriatic  acid  ;  the 
oxide,  which  is  its  basis,  being  composed  of  85  of  mercury 
and  15  of  oxygen  ;  and  82  of  this  oxide  being  united 
with  18  of  muriatic  acid.  100  parts,  therefore,  are  compo¬ 
sed  of  I  S  of  acid,  12.8  of  oxygen,  and  69.7  of  quicksilver. 
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Zaboada,  from  a  more  recent  analysis,  has  inferred,  that 
the  oxide  does  not  contain  more  than  10  of  oxygen  in  100 
parts,  and  that  80  of  this  oxide  are  combined  with  20  of 
acid.  According  to  this,  the  ultimate  principles'' and  their 
proportions  will  be  20  of  acid,  8.5  of  oxygen, and  71.5  of 
quicksilver.  Some  other  chemists  have  given  results  near¬ 
ly  the  same. 
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According  to  the  hypothesis  which  considers  oxymuria- 
tic  acid  as  a  simple  substance,  the  corrosive  sublimate  is  a 
com[)ound  of  it  with  metallic  quicksilver.  Hence  in  this 
doctrine,  when  the  muriatic  acid  acts  on  the  oxide  of  mer¬ 
cury,  they  suffer  mutual  decomposition  ;  the  hydrogen  of 
the  muriatic  acid  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  5 
while  the  oxy muriatic  principle  or  chlorine,  the  other  sup¬ 
posed  element  of  the  acid,  unites  with  the  mercury,  and 

forms  the  corrosive  sublimate. 

\ 

The  impropriety  of  the  term  Oxymuriate  of  Mercury, 
given  to  this  salt  by  the  London  College,  has  been  point¬ 
ed  out  in  the  observations  on  the  nomenclature  of  the  me-  - 
tallic  salts.  Neither  is  the  name  of  Muriate  of  Mercury, 
given  to  it  by  the  Edinburgh  College,  sufficiently  distinc¬ 
tive.  In  modern  chemical  writings,  this  name  is  even  fre¬ 
quently  given  to  the  other  Muriate  of  Mercury,  in  which 
the  metal  is  at  a  lower  state  of  oxidation, — a  circumstance 
which  must  render  this  as  a  medical  nomenclature  ex¬ 
tremely  hazardous.  The  name  Corrosive  Muriate  of  Mer¬ 
cury  is  the  one  which  deviates  least  from  the  principles  on 
which  the  system  of  chemical  language  is  established,  and 
the  one  which  ought  to  be  adopted,  considered  in  relation 
to  its  medicinal  application,  as  affording  the  most  marked 
distinction,  and  approaching  nearest  to  the  appellation  by 
which  it  has  been  long  known. 

Corrosive  muriate  of  mercury  is  obtained  by  sublimation 
in  the  form  of  a  dense  crystalline  mass :  when  sublimed 
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slowly,  it  condenses  in  slender  prismatic  crystals  ;  and  it  is 
obtained  in  a  similar  form  by  crystallization  from  its  wa¬ 
tery  solution.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  requiring  20 
parts  at  60°  for  its  solution,  and  2  parts  at  212°.  It  is 
still  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  requiring  scarcely  4  parts  at 
60°.  Its  taste  is  acrid  and  metallic.  It  changes  to  a  green 
several  vegetable  colours  ;  is  decomposed  by  the  alkalis  and 
earths,  and  by  a  number  of  compound  salts,  and  likewise 
by  Vegetable  infusions. 

It  is  the  most  powerful  of  the  mercurial  preparations. 
Its  dose  cannot  safely  exceed  the  fourth  of  a  grain,  nor 
can  more  than  one  grain  be  given  in  twenty-four  hours. 
As  an  antisyphilitic  remedy  it  has  long  been  established  in 
practice,  and,  as  has  been  already  stated  under  its  history, 
it  possesses  some  advantages.  It  acts  speedily,  and  its  ac¬ 
tion  is  more  general  on  the  system',  or  less  determined  to 
particular  organs  ;  these  advantages  are  more  than  coun¬ 
terbalanced,  however,  by  the  occasional  violence  of  its 
operation,  and  by  the  uncertainty  which  attends  it,  so  that 
it  cannot  be  relied  on  in  establishing  a  permanent  cure.  It 
is  also  employed  in  other  diseases,  particularly  as  an  alter¬ 
ative  in  some  obstinate  cutaneous  affections.  It  is  given 
in  the  form  of  solution  in  water  or  alcohol,  the  dose  being 

t 

increased  cautiously  from  the  eighth  to  the  fourth  of  a  grain, 
night  and  morning,  and  mucilaginous  diluents  being  taken, 
to  lessen  the  irritation  it  is  liable  to  occasion.  A  solution 
of  this  kind  has  been  introduced  as  an  officinal  preparation 
by  the  London  College.  As  the  solution  has  a  very  dis¬ 
agreeable  taste,  it  is  sometimes  made  into  pills,  a  little  of  it 
being  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  muriate  of  ammonia, 
which  renders  it  more  soluble  in  water,  this  being  dissolv¬ 
ed  by  adding  the  necessary  prop'ortion  of  water,  and  the 
solution  being  formed  into  a  mass  with  crumb  of  bread. 
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and  divided  into  pills,  so  that  each  pill  contains  the  eighth 
of  a  grain  of  the  corrosive  muriate.  Externally  under  the 
form  of  solution  it  is  employed  as  an  escharotic  in  chancre 
and  venereal  ulcers  of  the  mouth;  and  a  very  dilute  solu¬ 
tion  of  it  has  been  used  as  an  injection,  to  excite  inflam¬ 
mation  in  obstinate  gleet.  ^ 

Liouor  hydrargyri  oxYMURiATis.  Solutioii  of  Oxymu- 
riate  of  Mercury.  Lond. 

Take  of  Oxymuriate  of  Mercury,  eight  grains  *,  Dis¬ 
tilled  Water,  fifteen  fluidounces;  Hectified  Spirit,  one  fluid- 
ounce.  Dissolve  the  oxymuriate  in  the  water,  and  add  the 
spirit.’^ 

This  formula  is  designed  to  afford  a  form  of  preparation 
under  which  the  dose  of  corrosive  muriate  of  mercury  may 
be  easily  regulated.  An  ounce  contains  half  a  grain;  its 
dose  therefore  may  be  from  one  to  two  drachms. 

i 

iSuBMURiAS  HYDRARGYRi,  oUm  Calomelas.  Submuriate  of 
Quicksilver.  Calomel.  Ed.  Murias  Hydrargyri  Mitis. 
Mild  Muriate  of  Mercury. 

“  Take  of  Muriate  of  Quicksilver,  rubbed  to  powder  in 
a  glass  mortar,  four  ounces ;  Purified  Quicksilver,  three 
ounces.  Rub  them  together  in  a  glass  mortar,  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  water,  that  the  operator  may  be  guarded  against  the 
acrid  powder  which  would  otherwise  arise,  until  the  quick¬ 
silver  is  extinguished.  Put  the  dried  powder  into  an  ob¬ 
long  phial,  of  which  it  shall  fill  only  one-third,  and  let  it 
be  sublimed  in  a  sand-bath.  The  sublimation  being  finish¬ 
ed,  and  the  phial  broken,  the  red  powder  at  the  bottom 
and  the  white  one  about  the  neck  of  it  are  equally  to  be 
^ejected ;  the  remaining  mass  is  to  be  again  sublimed,  and 
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rubbed  into  a  fine  powder,  which  is  lastly  to  be  washed 
with  boiling  distilled  water.” 

Hydrargyri  submurias.  Siibrnuriate  of  Quicksilver. 
Lond. 

Take  of  Oxyrauriate  of  Quicksilver,  a  pound;  of  Puri- 

* 

fied  Quicksilver,  nine  ounces.  Rub  them  together,  until 
globules  no  longer  appear,  then  sublime  ;  afterwards  re¬ 
move  the  sublimate  ;  rub  it  to  powder,  and  sublime  it  twice. 
Lastly,  reduce  it  to  a  very  fine  powder,  in  the  manner  pre¬ 
scribed  for  preparing  chalk.” 

Submurias  hydrargyri  sublimatum,  sive  Calomelas. 
Sublimed  Submuriate  of  Quicksilver  or  Calomel.  Dub. 
Take  of  Corrosive  Muriate  of  Mercury,  a  pound  ;  Pu¬ 
rified  Quicksilver,  nine  ounces.  Rub  them  together  until 
the  globules  disappear,  and  sublime  with  a  heat  sufficiently 
strong.  Having  rubbed  down  the  sublimed  matter,  sub¬ 
lime  it  again,  and  reduce  it  to  powder,  which  wash  with 
distilled  water,  until  the  liquor  poured  off  no  longer  afford 
any  precipitate  on  a  few  drops  of  water,  of  carbonate  of  po¬ 
tash  being  added  to  it ;  lastly,  dry  it.” 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  preparation  of  mer¬ 
cury,  both  from  the  certainty  of  its  operation,  its  mildness, 
combined  with  sufficient  activity,  and  the  numerous  indi¬ 
cations  it  is  capable  of  fulfilling.  The  process,  by  which 
it  is  obtained,  is  one  that  fortunately  is  little  liable  to  be 
varied  by  circumstances,  but  affords  an  uniform  product. 

The  ultimate  result  of  the  process,  is  to  bring  a  quanti- 
ty  of  metallic  mercury  into  combination  with  the  principles 
of  the  corrosive  muriate.  In  the  corrosive  muriate,  the 
metal  exists  in  a  high  state  of  oxidation,  and  this  oxide  is 
combined  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  muriatic  acid. 
The  additional  proportion  of  quicksilver  triturated  with  it, 
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appears  to  be  quickly  oxidated,  for  it  soon  loses *its  metallic 
form,  and  the  whole  is  converted  into  a  grey  powder.  By 
the  application  of  the  heat,  which  is  necessary  to  produce 
sublimation,  the  combination  is  rendered  complete  j  the 
quicksilver  which  js  added,  shares  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide 
in  the  corrosive  muriate,  and  the  whole  oxide,  thus  formed, 
combines  with  the  muriatic  acid  which  the  corrosive  mu¬ 
riate  contained.  It  is  a  general  law,  with  regard  to  the 
combinations  of  acids  with  metallic  oxides,  that  when  the 
metal  is  highly  oxidated,  more  acid  is  required  to  produce 
saturation,  than  when  it  is  in  a  lower  state  of  oxidation. 
Hence,  if  the  degree  of  oxidation  in  any  saline  metallic 
compound  be  reduced,  less  acid  will  be  necessary  to  the 
constitution  of  the  new  compound  in  the  neutral  state,  and 
this  is  well  displayed  in  the  present  combination ;  for,  al¬ 
though  the  quantity  of  base  is  increased,  relatively  to  the 
acid,  yet  as  the  base  is  also  brought  into  a  lower  state  of 
oxidation,  the  portion  of  acid  appears  to  be  sufficient  to 

produce  saturation  in  the  new  compound  ;  it  gives  no  in- 

■*>» 

dication  of  being  a  sub-salt,  has  no  tendency  to  combine 
with  a  larger  quantity  of  acid,  nor  any  power  of  neutraliz¬ 
ing  any  additional  proportion ;  it  is  of  determinate  com¬ 
position,  and  is  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form. 

The  product  then  of  this  process  is  a  muriate  of  mercu¬ 
ry,  in  which  the  metal  is  in  a  low  state  of  oxidation,  and  in 
which  this  oxMe  is  combined  with  no  large  quantity  of  mu¬ 
riatic  acid.  Of  course,  it  differs  from  the  corrosive  muri¬ 
ate  in  the  lower  degree  of  oxidation  of  its  base,  and  in  that 
base  being  combined  with  less  acid. 

This  is  not  inferred  merely  from  the  nature  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  it  is  formed,  though  it  is  sufficiently  esta¬ 
blished  by  this  ;  but  it  is  likewise  confirmed  by  its  analysis. 
Chenevix  inferred  from  the  same  series  of  experiments  by 
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which  he  investigated  the  composition  of  the  corrosive 
muriate,  that  the  oxide  which  is  the  base  of  the  mild  muriate, 
is  comjiosed  of  89.3  of  quicksilver,  and  !0.7  of  oxygen  5 
and  that  88. .5  of  this  oxide  are  combined  with  i  1.5  of  muria¬ 
tic  acid.  Its  ultimate  principles,  therefore,  are  11.5  of  acid, 
9.5  of  oxygen,  and  79  of  quicksilver.  It  has  already  been 
stated,  that  the  latter  experiments  of  Zaboada  assign  dif¬ 
ferent  proportions  to  the  corrosive  muriate,  and  they  do 
the  same  to  the  mild  muriate,  but  still  they  establish  the 
same  general  difference  between  the  two,  that  the  latter  con¬ 
tains  less  oxygen  and  less  acid  than  the  former.  According 
to  Zaboada,  the  oxide  in  the  mild  muriate  contains  little 
more  than  5  of  oxygen  in  100  parts,  and  the  salt  itself  is 
composed  of  89.4  of  this  oxide,  with  10.6  of  muriatic  acid. 
Its  ultimate  principles,  therefore,  are  10.6  of  acid,  4.4  of 
oxygen,  and  85  of  quicksilver.  If  the  analysis  of  the  two 
preparations  is  correct,  more  metallic  quicksilver  is  em¬ 
ployed  than  is  necessary  to  convert  the  corrosive  into  the 
mild  muriate. 

According  to  the  hypothesis,  in  which  oxymuriatic  acid 
or  chlorine  is  regarded  as  a  simple  substance,  calomel  is  a 
comf)ound  of  it  with  metallic  quicksilver,  containing  less 
chlorine  than  corrosive  sublimate  does;  the  proportion  in 
calomel  being  to  that  in  corrosive  sublimate  as  1  to  2,  the 
quantity  of  mercury  being  the  same  in  both. 

I  have  pointed  out  the  impropriety  of  the  name  given 
by  the  Colleges  to  this  preparation,  that  of  Submuriate. 
The  compound  is  not,  as  the  name  implies,  a  Sub  Salt ; 
nor  is  its  relation  to  the  other  salt,  named  Muriate  of 
Mercury,  such,  that  it  can  by  any  addition  of  acid  be  con¬ 
verted  into  it.  As  a  medical  nomenclature,  it  is  still  more 
objectionable,  that  the  introduction  of  it  is  to  be  regretted, 

_ the  merely  prefixing  the  syllable  sicb  not  being  sufficient 

to  guard  effeclually  against  the  dangerous  mistake  of  con- 
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ibunding  it  with  the  other,  from  which  it  differs  so  widely. 
The  name,  Mild  Muriate  of  Mercury,  is  under  both  points 
of  view  preferable  ;  though  it  will  always  be  safer  to  pre¬ 
scribe  it  by  the  arbitrary  name  of  Calomel,  by  which  it  has 
been  long  known. 

The  combination,  whence  the  mild  muriate  of  mercury 
is  formed,  is  scarcely  complete  at  the  first  sublimation  ;  a 
portion  of  the  quicksilver  rises  on  the  first  application  of 
the  heat,  and  adheres  to  the  portion  of  muriate  condensed 
on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  minute  globules  ;  and  a  small 
quantity  of  unchanged  corrosive  muriate  appears  also  to  be 
diffused' through  the  mass.  The  white  powder  mentioned 
in  the  formula  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  as  col¬ 
lected  in  the  neck  of  the  matrass,  is  principally  corrosive 
muriate,  and  is  to  be  rejected ;  the  red  powder  is  oxide  of 
iron,  which,  when  the  corrosive  muriate  is  prepared  by  the 
medium  of  sulphate  of  iron,  is  diffused  through  it  in  minute 
quantity,  but  which  will  not  be  present  when  the  corrosive 
muriate  is  prepared,  as  is  now  directed,  from  sulphate  of 
mercury.  To  render  the  combination  complete,  the  sub¬ 
limed  mass  is  reduced  to  powder,  and  is  sublimed  a  second 
time.  The  London  College  order  even  a  third  sublima¬ 
tion,  and  the  practice  formerly  was  to  sublime  it  six  or  se¬ 
ven  times.  This  is,  however,  altogether  unnecessary ;  and 
it  has  even  been  ascertained,  that  at  each  sublimation  a  lit¬ 
tle  corrosive  muriate  is  reproduced.  After  the  second 
sublimation,  any  globules  of  quicksilver  that  may  adhere  to 
the  mass  are  removed  *,  it  is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  by 
trituration  and  levigation  with  water,  and  is  well  washed 
with  water,  until  the  w’ater  pass  off  tasteless,  and  according 
to  the  test  given  by  the  Dublin  College,  until  it  give  no  in¬ 
dications  of  precipitation,  on  adding  a  few  drops  of  a  so¬ 
lution  of  carbonate  of  potash.  A  method  has  been  intro- 
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daced  by  Mr  Howard,  of  conducting  the  sublimation  in 
an  apparatus,  so  constructed,  that  the  vapours  are  not  con¬ 
densed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel,  forming  a  solid 
mass,  but  are  condensed  on  the  surface  of  water.  The 
aggregation,  whence  a  certain  degree  of  ductility  and  hard¬ 
ness  arises  that  renders  difficult  the  levigation  of  the  subli¬ 
mate,  is  thus  obviated ;  it  is  obtained  at  once  in  the  state 
of  a  fine  powder,  and  any  corrosive  muriate  that  may  rise 

with  it  is  abstracted. 

\ 

Mild  muriate  of  mercury  obtained  by  sublimation  is  in 
a  dense  cake,  which  is  evidently  an  aggregate  of  short 

prisms.  It  is  semi-transparent,  has  a  slight  yellowish  colour, 

/ 

which  is  liable  to  be  darkened  by  light,  is  somewhat  ductile 
and  very  heavy,  its  specific  gravity  being  7,2.  It  is  less 
volatile  than  the  corrosive  muriate ;  it  appears  to  be  al¬ 
together  insoluble  in  water ;  at  least  Rouelle  has  stated, 
that  above  1000  parts  of  water  are  required  for  its  solution. 
When  pure,  it  is  perfectly  insipid. 

As  a  mercurial,  this  preparation  is  extensively  employed, 
its  operation  being  mild,  and,  at  the  same  time,  certain 
and  active,  and  its  use  is  only  limited  by  the  tendency  it 
has  to  occasion  purging.  As  a  remedy  in  syphilis,  it  is 
given  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  night  and  morning,  its  de¬ 
termination  to  the  intestines  being  prevented,  if  necessary, 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  opium.  It  is  the  preparation 
which  is  usually  given  in  the  other  diseases  in  which  mer¬ 
cury  is  employed.  It  is  thus  administered  in  affections  of 
the  liver  or  neighbouring  organs,  in  which  advantage  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  derived,  both  from  its  local  determination  and 
its  purgative  operation ; — in  some  forms  of  inflammatory 
diseases,  particularly  chronic  rheumatism  and  croup,  in 
which  its  beneficial  effects  appear  to  arise  both  from  it  pur- 
gative  effect  and  from  it^  general  action  on  the  system 
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in  dysentery,  in  which  its  successful  application  appears  to 
depend  partly  on  its  operation  as  a  cathartic,  and  partly  as 
a  mercurial ; — in  various  forms  of  febrile  affection,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  fevers  of  warm  climates,  in  which  this  combined 
operation  of  it  is  not  less  advantageous  ; — in  cutaneous 
diseases,  in  which  it  appears  to  operate  simply  as  a  mer¬ 
curial  alterative; — in  various  diseases  belonging  to  the  class 
Neuroses,  particularly  tetanus  and  hydrophobia,  in  which 
it  affords  the  most  speedy  mode  of  establishing  the  general 
action  of  mercury  on  the  system  ; — and  in  hydrocephalus, 
where  it  is  probably  farther  advantageous  by  increasing 
absorption.  It  is  in  common  use  as  a  cathartic,  either  by 
itself  in  a  dose  from  five  to  ten  grains,  or  in  a  smaller  quan¬ 
tity  to  promote  the  operation  of  other  purgatives.  Its 
anthelmintic  power  is  justly  celebrated.  And  it  is  superior 
to  the  other  mercurials  in  assisting  the  operation  of  diuretics 
in  dropsy.  From  its  great  specific  gravity,  it  ought  always 
to  be  given  in  the  form  of  bolus  or  pill. 

SuBMURiAS  HYDRARGYRi  PRJECIPITATUS.  Precipitated 

\ 

Submuriate  of  Mercury. 

“  Take  of  Diluted  Nitrous  Acid,  Purified  Quicksilver, 
of  each  eight  ounces  ;  Muriate  of  Soda,  four  ounces  and  a 
half;  Boiling  Water,  eight  pounds.  Mix  the  quicksilver 
with  the  diluted  nitrous  acid  ;  and,  towards  the  end  of  the 
effervescence,  digest  with  a  gentle  heat,  shaking  the  vessel 
frequently.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  more  quicksilver 
should  be  mixed  with  the  acid  than  this  can  dissolve,  that 
the  solution  may  be  obtained  fully  saturated.  Dissolve  at 
the  same  time  the  muriate  of  soda  in  the  boiling  water : 
pour  the  other  solution  on  this  while  warm,  and  mix  them 
quickly  together.  After  the  precipitate  subsides,  pour  off 
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the  saline  liquor,  and  wash  the  submuriate  of  mercury,  by 
frequently  adding  warm  water,  pouring  it  off  after  each 
time  the  precipitate  subsides,  until  it  come  off  tasteless.” 
SuBMURiAS  HYDRARGYur  pRiEciPiTATUM.  Precipitated 

Submuriate  of  Quicksilver.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Purified  Quicksilver,  seven  ounces  *,  Diluted 
Nitrous  Acid,  five  ounces.'  Pour  the  acid  on  the  quick¬ 
silver  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  when  the  mixture  first  ceases 
to  effervesce,  digest  with  a  moderate  heat  for  six  hours, 
agitating  occasionally  ;  then  increase  the  heat,  so  that  the 
liquor  boil  a  little  j  pour  it  off  from  the  remaining  mercury, 
and  niix  it  quickly  with  ten  pounds  of  boiling  water,  in 
which  four  ounces  of  muriate  of  soda  have  been  previously 
dissolved  :  wash  the  powder  which  is  precipitated  with  warm 
distilled  water,  as  long  as  the  liquor  poured  off  affords  any 
precipitate  on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  water  of  sub¬ 
carbonate  of  potash  j  lastly,  dry  it.” 

The  design  of  this  process  is  to  obtain  mild  muriate  of 
mercury,  the  muriatic  acid  of  the  muriate  of  soda  combin¬ 
ing  with  the  oxide  of  mercury,  and  forming  this  compound, 
while  the  nitric  acid  of  the  mercurial  solution  is  saturated 
by  the  soda  ;  and  the  advantages  supposed  to  belong  to  it 
are,  that  it  is  more  easily  executed,  less  expensive,  and  af¬ 
fords  the  product  in  a  much  finer  powder  than  that  obtain¬ 
ed  by  sublimation  can  be  reduced  to.  It  was  introduced  on 
the  authority  of  Scheele  and  the  directions  which  are  gi¬ 
ven  are  those  which  he  pointed  out.  The  theory  of  me- 

*  It  is  very  singular  that  the  very  same  process  has  a  place  in  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia  so  far  back  as  the  year  1650,  and  the  preparation  has  nearly 
the  same  name,  Mercurius  dulcis  prsecipitatus,  and  is  introduced  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  Mercurius  dulcis  sublimatus. 
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tallic  solutions  was,  however,  in  his  time  imperfectly  under¬ 
stood,  and  the  process  to  afford  the  proper  product  ought 
to  be  conducted  in  a  very  different  manner  from  that  order¬ 
ed  in  the  Pharmacopoeias. 

Scheele  was  evidently  misled  by  the  analogy  of  the  in¬ 
crease  of  solubility  of  a  salt  in  water  by  increase  of  heat : 
by  aiding  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  quicksilver  by  heat, 
it  was  supposed,  that  a  larger  product  would  be  obtained, 
and  that  the  acid  being  thoroughly  saturated,  the  product 
would  be  more  mild.  Two  circumstances,  however,  ope¬ 
rate  in  this  case,  and  give  rise  to  other  results,  which  de¬ 
feat  the  intention  of  the  process,  and  have  always  rendered 
its  success  very  imperfect. 

1st,  By  digesting  or  boiling  the  acid  on  the  metal,  the 
decomposition  of  the  acid  is  facilitated,  and  the  mercury 
passes  to  a  more  highly  oxidated  state ;  hence,  when  the 
solution  is  added  to  the  solution  of  muriate  of  soda,  the  de¬ 
gree  of  oxidation  being  too  great  to  admit  of  the  whole  be¬ 
ing  converted  into  mild  muriate,  a  portion  of  corrosive  mu¬ 
riate  is  formed.  It  has  been  observed,  indeed,  that  al¬ 
though  in  the  first  stage  of  the  solution  much  nitric  oxide 
gas  is  disengaged,  indicating  a  decomposition  of  the  acid 
to  a  considerable  extent,  yet,  after  this,  an  additional  por¬ 
tion  of  quicksilver  is  dissolved  without  much  effervescence, 
whence  it  has  been  concluded  that  this  portion  must  re¬ 
ceive  oxygen  from  the  portion  already  dissolved,  and  that 
the  whole  therefore  still  exists  in  a  low  state  of  oxidation. 
The  degree  of  oxidation  may  perhaps  be  reduced  in  this 
manner ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  mercury,  in  the  solution 
thus  prepared,  is  still  too  highly  oxidated  to  be  converted 
entirely  into  mild  muriate  when  combined  with  muriatic 
acid  ;  a  portion  of  it  is  always  converted  into  corrosive 
muriate,  and  with  a  solution  so  prepared,  less  muriate  of 
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mercury  is  obtained  from  a  given  weight  of  quicksilver, 
than  from  a  solution  prepared  entirely  in  the  cold.  I  have 
ascertained  this  by  experiment,  the  quantity  of  mild  muriate 
obtained  from  a  solution  of  one  dtince  of  quicksilver  in  di- 
lutednitric  acid  in  the  cold  beinga  little  more  than  an  ounce, 
while,  from  the  same  quantity  dissolved  with  the  application 
of  heat,  tile  precipitate  did  not  much  exceed  half  an  ounce, 
while  the  liquor  held  dissolved  much  more  corrosive  muriate 
than  the  other. 

2dly,  When  the  solution  of  the  quicksilver  in  the  acid 
is  promoted  by  heat,  the  acid  is  so  completely  saturated 
with  oxide,  that  the  solution  is  partially  decomposed  by 
mere  dilution  with  water,  a  quantity  of  subnitrate  of  mer¬ 
cury  being  precipitated.  Hence,  w^hen  such  a  solution  is 
mingled  with  the  solution  of  muriate  of  soda,  this  decom¬ 
position  takes  place  to  a  certain  extent,  from  the  operation 
of  the  water  of  the  solution,  and  a  quantity  of  this  subnitrate 
is  mixed  with  the  mild  muriate,  and  must  so  far  modify  its 
powers. 

These  sources  of  error  are  obviated  by  using  a  solution 
of  mercury  prepared  in  the  cold,  and  with  a  diluted  acid ; 
and  from  such  a  solution,  the  product,  I  have  found,  is  al¬ 
most  entirely  mild  muriate,  with  very  little  corrosive  muriate. 
The  method  of  conducting  the  process  is  the  following : 
Add  the  quicksilver  in  small  portions  at  a  time  to  the  nitric 
acid  previously  diluted  I  with  one  part  and  a  half  of  water, 
(observing  the  proportions  given  in  the  Edinburgh  Phar¬ 
macopoeia),  and  avoid  the  application  of  heat ;  when  the 
solution  is  completed,  "or  no  more  mercury  appears  to 
be  capable  of  being  dissolved,  add  a  little  water  to  dis¬ 
solve  any^part  of  the  nitrate  of  mercury  that  may  have 
crystallized ;  then  pour  oflP  the  clear  solution  from  the  un¬ 
dissolved  quicksilver,  and  add  it  to  the  solution  of  muriate 
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of  soda.  The  precipitate  having  subsided,  is  to  be  carefully 
washed  with  water,  repeatedly  poured  on  it,  to  carry  off 

the  small  quantity  of  corrosive  muriate  that  is  fornied.  Mild 

* 

muriate  of  mercury  will  thus  be  obtained,  Berthollet  has 
affirmed,  however,  that  even  as  prepared  from  a  solution 
of  this  kind,  the  precipitate  retains  in  combination  a  portion 
of  nitric  acid,  probably  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  such 
a  solution  must  have  an  excess  of  acid,  part  of  which  the 
precipitate,  as  it  is  formed,  may  attract.  The  process 
ought  probably  to  be  expunged  from  the  Pharmacopoeias. 
It  has  no  advantage  ;  for  it  is  not,  as  has  been  supposed, 
more  economical.  The  fineness  of  the  powder  is  of  little 
importance,  for  by  levigation  the  sublimed  muriate  is  ob- 
tained  sufficiently  fine  for  medicinal  use ;  and  the  process 
by  sublimation  gives  a  product  perfectly  uniform,  while 
that  by  precipitation  must  always  be  liable  to  uncertainty, 
from  being  so  much  influenced  by  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  conducted.  If  it  is  ever  followed,  much  attention  should 
be  paid  to  washing  the  precipitate  thoroughly,  so  that  no 
portion  of  corrosive  muriate  may  remain  mixed  with  it. 

The  precipitated  mild  muriate  of  mercury  is  in  the  state 
of  a  smooth  powder,  whiter,  and  of  much  Jess  specific  gra¬ 
vity  than  the  muriate  prepared  by  sublimation,  differences 
probably  depending  on  its  state  of  aggregation.  When 
pure  its  medicinal  operation  must  be  the  same.  It  has  been 
said,  from  trials  that  have  been  made  of  it,  to  be  more 
liable  to  occasion  purging.  If  this  difference  exists,  it  is 
probably  owing  to  the  presence  either  of  subnitrate  of  mer¬ 
cury,  or  of  a  minute  quantity  of  corrosive  muriate. 

OxiDUM  HYDRARGyRi  ciNEREUM.  Ash-coloured  Oxid© 

of  Quicksilver.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  Purified  Quicksilver,  four  parts  ;  Diluted 
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Nitrous  Acid,  five  parts  ;  Distilled  Water,  fifteen  parts ; 
Water  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  as  much  as  may  be 
sufficient.  Dissolve  the  quicksilver  in  the  acid.  Add 
gradually  the  distilled  water.  Then  pour  on  as  much  of 
the  water  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  as  may  be  sufficient  to 
precipitate  the  oxide  of  quicksilver,  which  is  to  be  afterwards 
washed  with  pure  water  and  dried.” 

PuLvis  HYDRARGYRi  ciNEREus.  Ash-coloured  Powder  of 

Quicksilver.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Quicksilver,  two  ounces  ;  Diluted  Nitrous 
Acid,  two  ounces  by  measure.  Dissolve  the  quicksilver  in 
the  acid  with  a  low  heat,  and  dilute  the  solution  with  eight 
ounces  of  cold  distilled  water  |  drop  into  it  of  water  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  ammonia  an  ounce  and  a  half,  or  as  much  as 
may  be  sufficient  to  throw  down  the  precipitate,  which 
wash  with  warm  distilled  water,  until  the  liquor  poured  off 
yields  no  precipitate  on  dropping  in  a  few  drops  of  water 
of  sulphuret  of  ammonia  :  lastly,  dry  it.” 

These  two  processes  are  essentially  the  same.  A  prepa¬ 
ration  is  inserted  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  under  the 
same  name,  but  the  process  for  preparing  it  is  quite  diffe¬ 
rent,  and  probably  gives  a  different  product.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  to  be  considered  by  itselfi 

The  action  of  ammonia  on  metallic  salts  is  not  perfectly 
similar  to  that  of  the  other  alkalis.  It  has  a  greater  ten¬ 
dency  to  unite  with  the  oxide  and  a  portion  of  the  acid, 
so  as  to  form  ternary  combinations,  and  from  its  hydrogen 
attracting  oxygen,  it  sometimes  changes  the  constitution 
of  the  metallic  oxide.  These  actions  appear  to  be  modified 
by  the  state  of  oxidation  of  the  metallic  salt,  and  this  is 
well  displayed  in  the  effects  it  produces  in  the  present  pro¬ 
cess  on  the  nitrate  of  mercury. 

If  the  nitrous  mercurial  solution  is  in  that  state  in  which 
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the  metal  is  highly  oxidated,  on  adding  the  ammonia,  a 
precipitate  is  thrown  down  perfectly  white.  This  was 
found  by  Fourcroy  to  consist  of  the  oxide  of  mercury,  in 
combination  with  a  portion  of  acid  and  of  ammonia,  its 
composition  beingl68.2  of  oxide",  16  of^ammonia,  and  15.8 
of  nitric  acid.  But  if  the  solution  contain  the  metal  in  a 
low  state  of  oxidation,  the  precipitate  which  is  formed  is 
of  a  dark  blue  colour,  approaching  to  black.  This  has 
been  supposed  to  be  merely  the  oxide  of  mercury  that  had 
been  combined  with  the  nitric  acid,  the  ammonia  combining 
with  the  acid,  and  precipitating  the  oxide.  But  an  obvious 
objection  to  this  opinion^  is,  that  the  precipitate  is  not  the 
same  as  that  thrown  down  by  potash  or  soda,  but  is  of  aj 
more  uniform  colour,  and  darker,  a  proof  that  ammOnia 
exerts  some  peculiar  action  on  its  production.  According i 
to  Fourcroy,  who  investigated  with  considerable  care  these 
and  other  saline  mercurial  combinations,  the  ammonia,  in 
precipitating  the  oxide  from  its  combination  with  the  acid, 
partially  de-oxidates  it,  the  hydrogen  of  a  portion  of  the 
ammonia  attracting  part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide,  and 
reducing  it  to  a  still  lower  state  of  oxidation,  approaching 
nearly  indeed  to  the  metallic  state :  hence,  as  he  affirmed, 
there  is  a  disengagement  of  a  portion  of  nitrogen  gas  in 
consequence  of  this  decomposition  of  a  part  of  the  ammonia. 

In  frequently  performing  this  process,  it  has  appeared 
to  me  that  this  peculiarity  of  action  by  ammonia  is  exerted 
only  when  the  mercurial  solution  contains  the  metal  in  a 
state  of  oxidation  intermediate  between  the  minimum  and 
maximum.  If  care  has  been  taken  in  preparing  the  solu¬ 
tion,  to  have  it  with  the  metal  dissolved  at  a  low  degree  of 
oxidation,  the  precipitate  thrown  down  by  potash  is  as  dark 
in  its  colour  as  that  by  ammonia.  But  if  it  be  somewhat 
more  highly  oxidated,  that  from  ammonia  is  of  a  darker 
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colour,  and  there  appears  even  a  film  on  the  surface,  with 
a  lustre  approaching  to  metallic.  The  theory  given  by 
Fourcroy,  of  the  operation  of  the  ammonia,  is  therefore 
‘  probably  just,  though  I  must  add,  that  any  effervescence 
indicating  the  disengagement  of  nitrogen  gas  is  extremely 
slight,  and  on  a  small  scale  scarcely  apparent. 

Some  chemists  have  supposed,  that  the  dark  grey  preci¬ 
pitate  contains  ammonia.  When  the  precipitate,  how¬ 
ever,  is  properly  prepared,  and  thoroughly  washed,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  any  trace  of  ammonia  in  it : 
when  mixed  with  lime,  or  with  a  fixed  alkali,  no  ammonia 
is  exhaled  even  when  heat  is  applied.  If  the  solution, 
however,  from  which  the  precipitate  has  been  thrown  down, 
has  been  that  in  which  the  metal  has  been  highly  oxidated, 
part  of  the  white  triple  compound  described  by  Fourcroy 
will  have  been  formed,  and  will  mix  with  the  dark  colour¬ 
ed  precipitate,  and  in  this  case  a  portion  of  ammonia  is  de¬ 
tected.  In  decomposing  mercurial  solutions  accordingly 

• 

in  this  state,  the  precipitate  at  different  stages  of  the  pre¬ 
cipitation  is  various  in  its  colour,  being  at  first  grey,  and 
afterwards  lighter,  and  being  more  or  less  light  as  the  so¬ 
lution  contains  the  metal  more  highly  oxidated,  evidently 
from  the  predominance  of  the  white  precipitate.  But  any 
•  ammonia  derived  f3:’om  this  source  is  foreign  to  what  pro¬ 
perly  constitutes,  the  grey  precipitate. 

From  the  circumstances  which  influence  this  preparation 
not  having  been  fully  understood,  it  has  been  supposed  dif¬ 
ficult  to  obtain  it  uniform  ;  nor  are  the  directions  in  the 
Pharmacopoeias  sufficiently  precise  ;  and  the  direction  in 
the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  of  applying  heat,  even  though 
gentle,  to  favour  the  solution,  is  improper.  If  the  pro¬ 
cess  be  properly  performed,  it  may  be  obtained  with  cer¬ 
tainty  always  the  same,  and  it  forms  one  of  the  best  of 
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the  mercurial  preparations  for  internal  use.  The  nitrous 
acid  ought  to  be  diluted  with  rather  more  than  an  equal 
weight  of  water,  so  as  to  act  on  the  quicksilver  slowly, 
and  with  scarcely  any  sensible  eftervescence ;  the  quick¬ 
silver  should  be  added  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and 
in  as  large  a  quantity  ultimately  as  the  acid  can  dissolve 
without  the  application  of  heat.  When  the  solution  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  ceased,  the  liquor  is  to  be  poured  off  from 
the  undissolved  quicksilver,  and  strained  j  it  is  to  be  dilu¬ 
ted  cautiously  with  water,  as  far  as  the  dilution  can  be  car¬ 
ried  without  impairing  its  transparency  ;  and  w^ater  of  am¬ 
monia  is  to  be  added  as  long  as  any  precipitation  is  pro¬ 
duced.  The  precipitate  prepared  in  this  way  is  of  a  very 
deep  grey  colour,  approaching  to  black  ;  it  is  to  be  washed 
well  with  water,  and  dried.  In  drying,  from  exposure  to 
the  air  and  light,  its  colour  becomes  lighter  ;  still  it  is  a 
bluish-grey.  In  the  shops  it  is  usually  of  a  light  grey  colour, 
and  sometimes  almost  white,  from  the  solution  of  mercury 
from  which  it  has  been  precipitated  containing  the  metal 
in  too  highly  an  oxidated  state.  Both  Colleges  order 
carbonate  of  ammonia  to  be  employed  in  the  precipita¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  might  be  supposed  from  this,  that  the  oxide 
thrown  down  will  receive  carbonic  acid,  and  that  the  pre- 
cipita^'will  be  a  carbonate  or  subcarbonate.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  the  case  j  the  carbonic- acid  is  disengaged,  and 
the  same  precipitate  is  throwm  down  by  pure  ammonia.  It 
has  been  supposed,  that  the  precipitate  is  produced  with 
more  certainty  of  a  dark  colour,  when  the  ammonia  is 
added  in  the  state  of  carbonate;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  the 
darkness  of  the  colour  depending  entirely  on  the  degree  of 
oxidation  of  the  metal.  ' 

I 

•The  Grey  Oxide  of  Mercury  has  been  introduced  as  a 
substitute  for  those  preparations  in  which  the  metal  is  oxi- 
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dated  by  trituration  under  exposure  to  the  air,  and  has 
'  been  supposed  to  have  the  advantage  of  more  uniformity 
of  strength,  as  the  others  are  liable  to  be  variable  from  im¬ 
perfect  preparation.  When  properly  prepared,  it  appears 
to  be  the  same  in  chemical  composition,  and  the  medicinal 
operation  of  it  is  also  extremely  similar.  It  is  given  in  the 
dose  of  a  grain  night  and  morning,  usually  under  the  form 
of  pill,  and  this  answers  very  well  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Mercurial  Pill  An  ointment  formed  from  it,  Unguentum 
Oxidi  Hydrargyri  Cinerei,  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  ;  one  part  of  the  gi  ey  oxide  be¬ 
ing  mixed  with  three  parts  of  lard.  This  is  designed  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Mercurial  Ointment,  but  it  has  been  said 
not  to  be  so  easily  forced  through  the  cuticle  by  friction ► 
It  has  also  been  used  in  the  state  of  vapour  from  the  appli* 
cation  of  heat,  for  fumigating  venereal  ulcers. 

Hybraiigyri  oxydum  cinereum.  Ash-coloured  Oxyd 

of  Quicksilver.  Lond. 

Take  of  Submuriate  of  Quicksilver,  an  ounce ,  of  Li¬ 
quor  of  Lime,  a  gallon.  Boil  the  submuriate  of  mercury 
in  the  liquor  of  lime,  stirring  it  constantly,  until  the  ash-co- 
loured  oxyd  of  mercury  fall  down.  Wash  this  with  distil¬ 
led  w'ater,  and  dry  it.’' 

This  process  has  been  had  recourse  to,  from  the  supposed 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  grey  oxide,  by  precipitation  from 
nitrate  of  mercury  by  ammonia,  uniform.  It  will  afford 
a  preparation  sufficiently  uniform,  and  so  far  similar  to  the 
other,  that  the  oxide  is  in  a  low  state  of  oxidation,  the 
oxide  existing  in  that  state  in  the  mild  muriate.  The  lime 
by  its  affinity  to  the  muriatic  acid  may  abstract  the  greater 
part  of  it,  but  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  abstract  the 
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whole,  and  the  product  is  probably,  therefore,  what  is  in 
strictness  of  nomenclature,  a  submuriate  of  mercury. 

OxiDUM  HYDRARGYRI  RUBRUM  PER  ACIDUM  NITRICUM, 
olim  Mercuriits  Pra^cipitatus  Riiber,  Red  Oxide  of 
Quicksilver  by  Nitric  Acid.  Ed. 

‘‘  Take  of  Purified  Quicksilver,  one  pound  ;  Diluted  Ni¬ 
trous  Acid,  Sixteen  ounces.  Dissolve  the  quicksilver,  and 
evaporate  the  solution  with  a  gentle  fire  to  a  white  dry  mass, 
which  being  reduced  to'powder,  is  to  be  put  into  a  glass 
cucurbit,  a  thick  glass  plate  being  put  over  its  surface. 
Then  a  capital  being  adapted,  and  the  vessel  placed  in  sand, 
apply  to  it  a  fire  gradually  raised,  uutil  it  pass  into  very  red 
small  scales.” 

PIydrargyri  NiTRico-oxiDUM.  Nitric  Oxide  of  Quick¬ 
silver.  Lond. 

‘‘  Take  of  Purified  Quicksilver,  three  pounds  5  Nitric 
Acid,  a  pound  and  a  half;  Distilled  Water,  two  pints. 
Mix  them  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  boil  until  the  quicksilver  is 
dissolved,  and  the  water  being  evaporated,  a  white  matter 
remains.  Rub  this  into  powder,  and  put  it  into  another 
vessel  as  shallow  as  possible  ;  then  apply  a  gentle  heat,  and 
gradually  increase  it,  until  any  red  vapour  cease  to  be  pro¬ 
duced.”  V 

Oxydum  hydrargyri  NITRICUM.  NitHc  Oxide  of  Quick¬ 
silver.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Purified  Quicksilver,  ten  ounces  ;  Diluted  Ni-  ' 
trous  Acid,  ten  ounces  by  measure.  Mix  them  in  a  glass 
vessel,  and  with  a  heat  gradually  raised,  dissolve  the  quick¬ 
silver  ;  then  raise  the  fire,  until  the  residual  matter  in  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  pass  into  red  scales.” 

The  quicksilver  is  in  this  preparation  first  oxidated  by 
the  nitrous  acid,  and  the  oxide  then  combines  with  the  re- 
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maining  acid.  By  the  increase  of  heat,  this  nitrate  is  de- 
composed,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  acid  expelled,  leaving 
a  mass  of  a  deep  red  colour.  From  the  name  of  oxide 
given  to  this  preparation,  it  appears  to  be  supposed,  that 
the  whole  acid  of  the  nitrate  is  expelled  or  decomposed, 
and  that  the  residual  matter  is  quicksilver  combined  with 
oxygen  alone.  ^  This  has  not  been  established,  however,  by 
any  accurate  analysis  of  the  preparation,  and  there  are  very 

obvious  objections  to  it.  Though  a  red  oxide  of  mercury 

' 

can  be  formed  by  the  action  of  atmospheric  air  on  the  me¬ 
tal  at  a  high  temperature,  it  is  quite  different  in  its  appear¬ 
ance  from  the  product  of  the  present  process  *,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  possessed  of  a  considerable  degree  of  escharotic  power 
not  belonging  to  the  former,  communicated  probably  by  a 
portion  of  nitric  acid  combined  with  it.  In  cases  where 
a  volatile  ingredient  is  expelled  from  one  more  fixed  by 
the  application  of  heat,  the  decomposition  is  scarcely  ever 
complete,  the  influence  of  quantity  operating,  and  causing 
a  portion  of  the  volatile  ingredient  to  be  retained,  the  quan¬ 
tity  being  greater  as  there  is  less  difference  in  the  volatility 
of  the  two  substances.  It  follows  from  this,  as  the  most 
probable  conclusion,  that  although  the  greater  part  of  the 
nitric  acid  may  be  expelled  from  the  oxide  of  mercury,  a 
portion  of  it  will  be  retained,  and  it  is  probably  impossible 
to  expel  the  whole  of  it,  without  raising  the  heat  to  that 
point  at  which  the  oxygen  itself  wdll  be  expelled,  and  the 
quicksilver  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  form.  I  have  accord¬ 
ingly  found,  that  it  does  contain  nitric  acid.  If  the  pre¬ 
paration  be  boiled  for  a  short  time  with  five  or  six  times  its 
weight  of  water,  the  liquor,  when  filtered,  has  the  styptic 
metallic  taste,  and  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  water  of 
ammonia,  or  with  carbonate  of  potash, — a  plain  proof  that 
it  holds  dissolved  nitrate  of  mercury ;  and  to  avoid  any 
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fallacy,  the  preparation  submitted  to  experiment  was  that 
found  in  the  shops,  the  product  of  the  process  on  the  large 
scale,  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  more  perfectly  prepared 
than  that  formed  on  the  small  scale.  This  must  therefor^ 
be  regarded  as  a  subnitrate,  and  the  proper  appellation  to 
be  given  to  it  is,  Subnitras  Hydrargyri  Ruber,  by  which 
also  it  will  be  better  distinguished  from  the  proper  red 
oxide.  According  to  Paysse,  100  parts  deconiposed  by 
heat  afford  82  of  mercury,  and  18  of  oxygen  ;  this  oxy¬ 
gen  probably  having  an  intermixture  of  nitrogen  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  acid.  The  proper  red  oxide  affords 
only  007  of  oxygen. 

It  has  always  been  found  difficult  to  conduct  this  process, 
so  as  to  obtain  the  product  of  that  /bright  red  colour  and 
scaly  appearance  which  are  regarded  as  tests  of  its  proper 
preparation  ;  and  some  of  the  steps  in  the  operation,  as  di¬ 
rected  by  the  Edinburgh  College,  are  designed  to  attain 
this  more  perfectly.  Much  of  the  success  depends  appa¬ 
rently  on  the  scale  on  which  it  is  formed,  the  heat  acting 
more  steadily,  and  with  more  uniformity,  on  a  large,  than 
on  a  small  quantity.  When  properly  prepared,  it  is  in 
scales  of  a  bright  red  colour.  It  is  so  acrid  as  to  be  alto-  , 
gether  unfit  for  internal  administration.  Externally  it  is 
employed  as  an  escharotic,  being  applied  either  in  a  finely 
levigated  powder,  or  mixed  with  lard  in  the  form  of  oint¬ 
ment.  This  ointment,  composed  of  one  part  with  eight  of 
lard,  is  officinal  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia. 


Subsulphas  hydrargyri  flavus,  olim  Turpethum  Mine- 
rale.  Yellow  Subsulphate  of  Quicksilver.  Ed. 

Take  of  Purified  Quicksilver,  four  ounces ;  Sulphu¬ 
ric  Acid,  six  ounces.  Put  them  into  a  glass  cucurbit,  and 
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boil  in  a  sand-bath  to  dryness.  The  white  matter  remain¬ 
ing  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  being  reduced  to  powder, 
is  to  be  thrown  into  boiling  water.  It  will  thus  be  convert¬ 
ed  into  a  yellow  powder,  which  must  be  frequently  washed 
with  warm  water.” 

OxiDUM  HYDRAllGYRI  SULPHURICUM.  Sulphuric  Oxide  of 

Quicksilver.  Dub. 

'  Take  of  Purified  Quicksilver,  one  pound;  Sulphuric 
Acid,  a  pound  and  a  half.  Dissolve  with  a  heat  sufficient¬ 
ly  strong  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  increase  the  heat  until  the 
matter  become  quite  dry.  On  pouring  upon  it  a  large 
quantity  of  warm  water,  it  becomes  yellow  and  falls  into 
powder,  wffiich  is  to  be  rubbed  with  this  water  carefully  in 
an  earthen  mortar.  After  pouring  off  the  fluid  above, 
wash  the  powder  repeatedly  with  warm  distilled  water,  as 
long  as  the  decanted  fluid  gives  any  precipitate  on  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  few  drops  of  water  of  subcarbonate  of  potash  ; 
lastly,  dry  it.” 

By  boiling  sulphuric  acid  on  quicksilver,  the  acid  suffers 
a  partial  decomposition,  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  is  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  metal,  and  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  disengaged. 
The  oxide  of  quicksilver  combines  with  the  remaining  acid, 
forming  supersulphate  of  mercury.  By  the  continuance  of 
the  heat,  this  is  partially  decomposed,  much  of  the  acid  is 
expelled,  and  a  subsulphate  of  mercury  remains,.  On  this, 
boiling  w'ater  is  poured  ;  and  it  acts  as  water  does  on  many 
of  the  metallic  salts.  Having  a  stronger  affinity  to  their 
acid  than  to  their  base,  it  decomposes  the  salt,  abstracting 
the  acid,  and  precipitating  the  oxide;  but  the  influence  of 
quantity  on  chemical  affinit}"  still  so  far  operates  in  this  de¬ 
composition,  that  the  acid  in  combining  with  the  water  re¬ 
tains  a  portion  -of  the  oxide  combined  wflth  it,  and  the 
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oxide  precipitated  retains  a  portion  of  the  acid.  The  en¬ 
tire  compound,  therefore,  is  resolved  into  a  supersalt,  which 
is  dissolved,  and  a  subsalt  which  is  thrown  down*  This 
happens  in  the  present  process ;  the  water  poured  on  the 
sulphate  of  mercury  abstracts  the  acid,  retaining  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  it  a  portion  of  oxide,  and  forming  therefore  a 
supersulphate  of  mercury,  which  remains  dissolved,  while 
a  subsulphate  is  precipitated,  and  forms  the  yellow  pow¬ 
der.  The  colour  of  this  is  more  lively  when  hot  water  is 
used  in  its  preparation,  probably  from  the  temperature  fa- 
vourinoj  the  chemical  action  of  the  water.  The  success  of 
the  process,  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  product,  depends 
much  on  the  sulphate  of  mercury  having  been  deprived  of 
all  free  acid  previous  to  the  affusion  of  the  w^ater  j  for  if  it 
contain  much  acid,  the  greater  part  of  the  salt  is  dissolved 
without  being  decomposed.  The  proportion  of  acid  order¬ 
ed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  unnecessarily  large,  and  rather 
defeats  the  object  of  the  process ;  an  equal  weight  is  suffi¬ 
cient,  and  the  heat  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  saline  mass 
until  it  is  perfectly  dry.  The  supersulphate  wffiich  is  dis¬ 
solved  in  the  water  may  be  decomposed  by  potash,  and  a 
subsulphate  precipitated. 

Yellow  subsulpbate  of  mercury  must,  from  the  nature 
of  the  process  by  which  it  is  obtained,  be  liable  to  variation  , 
in  the  proportions  of  its  constituent  principles.  According 
to  Fourcroy,  it  consists  of  76  of  mercury,  11  of  oxygen, 
and  10  of  acid,  with  3  of  water,  while  another  analysis 
gives  the  proportion  of  acid  at  15.  As  a  medicine  it  is  too 
harsh  to  be  administered  internally,  being  liable  to  pro¬ 
duce  violent  vomiting.  It  has  sometimes,  however,  been 
given  as  a  pow^erful  emetic,  in  a  dose  of  five  grains.  It  is 
an  errhine,  and  has  been^employed  as  such,  mixed  with  any 
mild  vegetable  powder,  in  some  affections  of  the  eyes. 
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SULPHURETUM  HYDRARGYRI  NIGRUM,  oUm  JEthiopS  Mi- 
neralis.  Black  Sulphuret  of  Quicksilver.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  Purified  Quicksilver,  Sublimed  Sulphur,  of 
each  equal  weights.  Rub  them  together  in  a  glass  mortar 
with  a  glass  pestle,  until  the  globules  of  quicksilver  entire¬ 
ty  disappear.  It  may  be  made  likewise  with  a  double  pro¬ 
portion  of  quicksilver.” 

SuLPHURETUM  HYDRARGYRI  NIGRUM.  Black  Sulphurct 
of  Quicksilver.  Dub. 

‘‘  Take  of  Purified  Quicksilver,  Sublimed  Sulphur,  equal 
weights.  Rub  them  together  in  an  earthen  mortar,  until 

the  globul-es  disappear.” 

/ 

Hydrargyri  SULPHURETUM  NIGRUM.  Black  Sulphuret 
of  Quicksilver.  Bond. 

“  Take  of  Purified  Quicksilver,  a  pound  ;  Sublimed 
Sulphur,  a  pound.  Rub  them  together  until  the  globules 
no  longer  appear.” 

By  the  trituration  a  chemical  combination  appears  to  be 
effected  between  the  quicksilver  and  sulphur,  as  the  former 
loses  completely  its  metallic  form,  and  no  globules  can  be  ' 
perceived  in  the  powder  by  the  microscope.  It  has  even 
been  supposed,  that  the  metal  is  imperfectly  oxidated,  and 
combined  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  but  from  the  re¬ 
searches  of  Seguin,  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case. — 
The  combination  is'  much  facilitated  by  the  application  of  j 
heat,  and  it  can  at  once  be  effected,  by  adding  the  quick-  ■ 
silver  to  the  melted  sulphur. 

This  is  the  least  active  of  the  mercurial  preparations.  J?  ’ 
As  an  anthelmintic  it  is  sometimes  given  in  a  dose  of  five  * 
or  ten  grains,  and  it  has  been  used  as  an  alterative.  ; 
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Some  additional  preparations  of  mercury  have  a  place  in 
the  London  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias,  and  are  used  in 
practice. 

Hydrargyrus  CUM  CRETA.  Quicksilvcr  with  Chalk.  Loud. 

‘‘  Take  of  Purified  Quicksilver,  three  ounces  ;  Prepared 
Chalk,  five  ounces.  Rub  them  together  until  the  globules 
no  longer  appear.^’ 

'  Hydrargyrum  CUM  CRETA.  Quicksilver  with  Chalk.  Dub. 

‘‘  Prepare  this  in  the  same  manner  as  Quicksilver  with 
Magnesia,  ( described  in  the  next  formula  J,  substituting 
only  Chalk  for  Magnesia.” 

Quicksilver,  when  triturated  with  any  substance  which 
aids  the  division  of  its  globules,  and  extends  their  surface, 
appears  to  be  susceptible  of  oxidation  from  the  action  of  the 
atmospheric  air,  and  the  grey  oxide  formed  by  this  opera¬ 
tion  is  the  basis  of  the  common  mercurial  pill,  as  well  as  of 
some  other,  preparations.  More  than  one  preparation  of 
this  kind,  however,  for  internal  administration,  is  super¬ 
fluous  *,  and  the  mercurial  pill,  prepared  by  trituration  of 
the  quicksilver  with  honey,  manna,  or  mucilage,  being  that 
which  has  been  long  established  in  practice,  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  present  preparation  has  nothing  peculiar  to 
recommend  it. 


i  Hydrargyrum  cum  magnesia.  Quicksilver  with  Mag-' 
nesia.  Dub. 

I  ‘‘  Take  of  Quicksilver,  Manna,  each  one  ounce  Mag- 

I  nesia,  half  an  ounce.  Triturate  the  quicksilver  with  the 

! 

1  manna  in  an  earthen  mortar,  adding  a  few  drops  of  water 
i  to  give  to  the  mixture  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  contin- 
[|  uing  the  trituration  until  the  mercurial  globules  entirely  dis- 
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appear.  Then  add  to  the  mixture  a  drachm  of  the  mag¬ 
nesia,  triturating  it  constantly.  The  whole  being  well  mix¬ 
ed  together,  add  a  pint  of  hot  water,  and  shake  the  mixture ; 
allow  the  liquor  to  rest,  and  as  soon  as  the  sediment  sub¬ 
sides,  pour  it  off.  Repeat  this  washing  a  second  and  third 
time,  that  the  manna  may  be  entirely  removed ;  and  while 
the  sediment  is  still  humid,  add  to  it  the  remaining  mag¬ 
nesia.  Lastly,  dry  the  powder  on  bibulous  paper.’* 

The  object  of  this  process  is  to  obtain  the  oxidation  of 
the  mercury  by  trituration,  and  the  interposition  of  the  soft 
viscous  matter  of  the  manna  with  the  addition  of  the  water 
may  facilitate  this ;  the  subsequent  steps  of  the  operation 
are  designed  to  remove  the  manna,  and  obtain  the  grey 
oxide  mixed  with  the  magnesia.  The  same  observation 
applies,  however,  to  this  as  the  preceding  preparation, — 
that  it  is  superfluous,  and  that  for  any  useful  purpose  the 
mercurial  pill  will  answer  equally  well.  The  only  advan¬ 
tage,  at  least,  of  either  process,  is,  that  it  may  afford  a  mild 
preparation  that  can  be  given  under  the  form  of  bolus, 
where  a  pill  cannot  be  easily  swallowed. 

Hydrargyri  oxydum  rubrum.  Red  Oxide  of  Quick¬ 
silver.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Purified  Quicksilver,  one  pound.  Put  the 
quicksilver  into  a  glass  vessel,  with  a  narrow  mouth,  and 
broad  at  the  bottom.  Apply  heat  to  this  open  vessel,  raised 
to  the  six- hundredth  degree,  until  the  quicksilver  pass  into 
red  scales  :  then  rub  these  into  a  fine  powder.” 

Oxydum  hydrargyri.  Oxide  of  Quicksilver.  Dub. 

‘‘  Take  of  Purified  Quicksilver,  any  quantity.  Let  it 
be  put  into  an  open  glass  vessel,  wdth  a  narrow  mouth,  and 
broad  bottom,  and  expose  it  to  a  heatof  about  600°,  until 
it  is  converted  into  red  scales.” 
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At  the  temperature  at  which  quicksilver  boils  it  combines 
with  oxygen ;  and  when  heate^  to  this  temperature,  under 
exposure  to  the  air,  red  scales  gradually  form  on  its  surface 
from  this  combination.  There  is  a  djfficulty,  ho\yever,  in 
conducting  the  process  ;  for  if  the  quicksilver  be  freely  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air,  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  is  lost,  from 
its  vapour  being  dissipated,  especially  if  the  heat  be  raised 
a  little  too  high  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  air  is  not 
freely  admitted,  the  oxidation  cannot  proceed.  The  me¬ 
thod  directed  in  the  formula  of  the  Colleges  is  the  most 
effectual, — employing  a  glass  vessel  broad  at  the  bottom, 

(so  as  to  present  ^he  quicksilver  under  an  extensive  surface), 
and  with  a  long  neck,  drawn  out  to  a  small  aperture,  so 
that  while  the  atmospheric  air  is  admitted,  the  mercurial 
vapour  will  not  easily^escape,  the  heat  being-applied  by  the 
medium  of  sand.  Still  the  oxidation  goes  on  very  slowly, 
requiring  the  application  of  the  heat  for  several  weeks  | 
and  from  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  steady  heat  without 
allowing  it  to  become  too  strong,  the  conducting  of  the 
process  requires  considerable  attention,  and  the  preparation 
is  comparativly  high  priced. 

Red  oxide  of  quicksilver  is  in  scales  of  a  brick  red  colour. 
When  exposed  to  the  heat  of  ignition  it  is  decomposed, 
gives  out  oxygen,  and  the  quicksilver  returns  to  its  metallic 
form.  From  the  quantity  of  oxygen  obtained  by  this  re¬ 
duction,  Lavoisier  inferred  that  the  oxide  contains  seven 
parts  of  oxygen  in  100  parts  *,  the  proportion  is  probably 
rather  larger.  It  is  a  dangerous  mistake  which  some  have 
made,  in  supposing  that  the  red  scaly  substance  obtained 
from  the  decomposition  of  nitrate  of  mercury  by  heat  is  ^ 
essentially  the  same.  The  latter  is  more  acrid,  and  cannot 
be  given  internally  with  safety;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
iUhat  the.  name  of  Oxide  has  been  given  to  it,  as  it  may 
t  sometimes  lead  to  its  substitution  for  the  present  preparation* 
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The  red  oxide  prepared  by  heat.  Calcined  Mercury  as  it 
was  formerly  named,  is  a  very  active  mercurial.  It  has  al¬ 
so  been  regarded  as  certain  and  permanent  in  its  operation, 

* 

and  has' therefore  sometimes  been  employed  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  secondary  symptoms  of  syphilis,  where  the 
milder  mercurials  had  failed.  Its  dose  is  one  grain.  It  is 
liable  to  produce  irritation  in  the  stomach  or  intestines, 
and  from  this,  as  well  as  from  its  high  price,  is  not  very 
frequently  used. 

Hydrargyrum  prtecipitatum  album.  V/hite  Precipi¬ 
tate  of  Quicksilver.  Lond. 

Take  of  Oxymuriate  of  Quicksilver,  half  a  pound ; 
Muriate  of  Ammonia,  four  ounces ;  Liquor  of  Subcar¬ 
bonate  of  Potash,  half  a  pint ;  Distilled  Water,  four  pints. 
First  dissolve  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  then  the  oxymuriate 
of  mercury  in  the  distilled  water,  and  add  to  these  the  li¬ 
quor  of  subcarbonate  of  potash  j  wash  the  powder  which 
is  precipitated,  until  it  is  free  from  taste ;  then  dry  it.” 
SuBMURiAS  HYDRARGYRi  AMMONiATUM.  Ammoniated 
Submuriate  of  Quicksilver.  Dub. 

“  To  the  liquor  which  has  been  poured  off  from  the  pre¬ 
cipitated  submuriate  of  mercury,  add  as  much  w'ater  of 
ammonia  as  is  sufficient  to  precipitate  the  metallic  salt. 
Wash  the  precipitate  with  cold  distilled  water,  and  dry  it 
on  bibulous  paper.” 

Though  these  tw'o  processes  are  apparently  very  diffe¬ 
rent,  they  afford  the  same  product.  When  corrosive  mu¬ 
riate  of  mercury  is  decomposed  by  ammonia,  a  white  pre¬ 
cipitate  is  thrown  down,  consisting  of  the  oxide  of  the  mu¬ 
riate,  with  portions  both  of  acid  and  of  ammonia  com¬ 
bined  with  it ;  the  proportions,  according  to  Fourcroy^s 
analysis,  being  81  of  oxide,  16  of  muriatic  acid,  and  3  of 
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timtnonia.  It  it  is  this  precipitate  which  is  formed  in  both 
processes.  In  the  first,  it  may  be  conceived,  that  the  pot¬ 
ash  of  the  subcarbonate  of  potash  decomposes  the  muriate 
of  ammonia,  by  combining  with  the  muriatic  acid,  and 
that  the  ammonia  evolved  from  this  decomposes  the  mu¬ 
riate  of  mercury,  throwing  dowm  the  white  precipitate  the 
same  as  when  ammonia  is  added  directly  to  a  solution  of 
corrosive  muriate ;  or,  what  affords  a  more  simple,  and 
perhaps  a  more  just  view,  the  potash  attracts  the  greater 
part  of  the  acid,  both  of  the  muriate  of  mercury  and  mu¬ 
riate  of  ammonia,  and  the  oxide  of  mercury  is  precipitat¬ 
ed,  retaining  a  portion  of  the  acid  combined  with  it,  and 
having  attracted  the  quantity  of  ammonia  necessary  to 
the  constitution  of  the  ternary  compound.  Tim  x>ihcr  pro¬ 
cess,  that  in  the  Dublin  Phariija<i-'opceIa,  is  simply  the  de¬ 
composition  of  corrosive  muriate  of  mercury  by  ammo¬ 
nia.  In  the  preparation  of  the  mild  muriate  of  mercuiy 
by  precipitation,  it  has  already  been  stated,  that  if  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  mercury  in  nitric  acid  be  used,  which  has  been 
prepared  with  the  application  of  heat,  and  which  therefore 
contains  the  metal  more  highly  oxidated  than  the  mini- 
mum,  a  portion  of  corrosive  muriate  of  mercury  is  formed, 
when  the  solution  is  decomposed  by  muriate  of  soda.  It  is 
such  a  mercurial  solution  that  is  ordered  in  the  Dublin 
Pharmacopoeia  for  the  preparation  of  the  precipitated  sub¬ 
muriate,  and  hence  the  liquor  from  which  the  precipitate 
subsides  holds  corrosive  muriate  dissolved.  When  decom¬ 
posed,  therefore,  by  ammonia,  as  directed  by  the  present 
formula,  it,  affords  the  ternary  white  precipitate.  The 
name  given  to  this  preparation  by  the  Dublin  College  is 
preferable  to  that  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  which  is 
altogether  vague.  Submurias  Hydrargyri  et  Ammoniae 
is  the  correct  appellation.  The  necessity  of  the  presence 
of  ammonia  to  its  constitution  is  very  well  shewn  from  the 
fact,  that,  if  the  corrosive  muriate  be  decomposed  by  po- 
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tash,  a  yellow  precipitate  is  thrown  down  ;  when  the  white 
precipitate  is  decomposed  by  heat,  ammonia  and  nitrogen 
are  evolved. 

This  precipitate,  when  dried,  forms  a  light  white  pow- 
der,  which  is  tasteless  and  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  used 
only  externaltyj  generally  under  the  form  of  ointment,  in  ^ 

some  cutaneous  alfections. 

\ 

\ 

Hydrargyri  sulphuretum  rubrum.  Red  Sulphuret  of 
Quicksilver.  Lond. 

Take  of  Purified  Quicksilver,  forty  ounces  ;  Sublimed 
Sulphur,  eight  ounces.  -  To  the.  sulphur  melted  over  the 
fire,  add  the  quicksilver,  and  as  soon  as  the  mass  swells,  re¬ 
move  the  vessel  from  the  fire,  and  cover  it  closely,  that  in¬ 
flammation  may  not  take  place;  then  rub  it  into  powder 
and  sublime.” 

Sulphuretum  hydrargyri  rubrum.  Red  Sulphuret  of 
Quicksilver.  Dub. 

/  Take  of  Purified  Quicksilver,  forty  ounces ;  Sublimed 
Sulphur,  eight  ounces.  Mix  the  quicksilver  with  the  suL 
phur  melted,  and  if  the  mixture  inflame,  extinguish  the 
j  flame  by  covering  the  vessel ;  then  let  the  matter  rubbed  to 
powder  be  sublimed.” 

_  s 

The  inflammation  which  is  taken  notice  of,  as  liable  to 
happen  when  the  melted  sulphur  and  quicksilver  are  min¬ 
gled  together,  is  not  a  real  combustion,  but  the  evolution 
of  heat  and  light  from  their  mutual  action  ;  this  taking 
place  in  other  cases  of  the  combination  of  sulphur  with 
metals,  and  being  wholly  unconnected  with  any  agency  of 
the  air.  The  covering  of  the  vessel  will  therefore  not 

check  it,  though  the  removal  of  it  from  the  fire  may  do  so, 

/ 

by  reducing  the  temperature,  and  thus  suspending  the  mu¬ 
tual  action  of  the  mercury^  and  sulphur.  If  this  should 
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happen,  the  combination  will  probably  remain  imperfect, 
and  the  process  may  succeed  less  perfectly,  or  at  least  suc¬ 
ceed  only  from  the  action  being  renewed  in  the  subsequent  , 
sublimation.  The  exclusion  of  the  air  must,  however,  be 
proper,  as  preventing  a  real  combustion  taking  place  when 
the  mass  is  so  much  heated.  Different  opinions  have  been 
maintained  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  product  of  this 
process.  Some  chemists  supposed,  that  the  mercury  exists 
in  the  state  of  oxide,  in  combination  with  the  sulphur,  and 
Vauquelin  considered  the  bright  red  colour  as  arising  from 
a  high  degree  of  oxidation  ;  this  oxygen  being  supposed 
to  be  combined  with  the  metal  in  the  first  stage  of  the  pro¬ 
cess,  when  the  apparent  combustion  takes  place.  This 
oxygenation,  however,  has  never  been  clearly  established. 
And  according  to  Proust  and  Seguin,  the  compound  is 
a  pure  sulphuret,  consisting  of  85  or  86  of  quicksilver,  with 
15  or  14  of  sulphur. 

This  substance,  long  known  by  the  name  of  Cinnabar,  is 
of  a  vivid  red  colour,  which  becomes  still  more  bright  when 
it  is  reduced  to  powder.  Its  principal  medicinal  applica¬ 
tion  is  for  mercurial  fumigation.  It  is  easily  volatilized  by 
heat,  and  its  vapour,  directed  on  the  surface  of  venereal 
ulcers,  checks  the  progress  of  the  ulceration  ;  and  where  it 
is  of  importance  to  do  so  speedily,  as  from  the  situation  of 
an  ulcer  it  sometimes  is,  the  practice  is  employed,  a  little 
of  the  powder  being  laid  on  a  hot  iron,  and  the  vapour 
directed  on  the  part.  When  applied,  however,  in  this 
manner  to  an  ulcer  in  the  throat,  which  is  the  most  com¬ 
mon  application  of  mercurial  fumigation,  -its  sulphureous 
vapour  proves  irritating,  and  hence  the  grey  oxide  is' 
sometimes  preferred. 
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PLUMBUM. — LEAD. 

\ 

Acetis  plumbi,  olim  Saccharurn  Saturni,  Acetite  of  Lead. 
Ed. 

Take  of  White  Oxide  of  Lead,  any  quantity.  Put  it 
into  a  cucurbit,  and  pour  upon  it  ten  times  its  weight  of 
Distilled  Acetous  Acid.  Let  the  mixture  stand  on  warm 
sand  until  the  acid  become  sweet ;  pour  it  offj  and  add  a 
fresh  quantity  successively,  until  it  cease  to  acquire  sweet¬ 
ness.  Then  evaporate  the  whole  liquor,  freed  from  impu¬ 
rities,  in  a  glass  vessel,  to  the  consistence  of  thin  honey,  and 
put  it  aside  in  a  cool  place,  that  crystals  may  form,  which 
are  to  be  dried  in  the  shade.  Evaporate  the  remaining  li¬ 
quor,  that  there  may  be  a  new  formation  of  crystals,  and 
repeat  this  until  no  more  are  formed.’' 

Plumbi  superacetas.  Superacetate  of  Lead.  Lond. 

‘‘  Take  of  Carbonate  of  Lead,  a  pound  ;  Distilled  Vine¬ 
gar,  a  gallon  and  a  half.  Boil  the  carbonate  of  lead  with 
the  acetic  acid,  until  it  be  saturated,  then  strain  through 
paper,  and,  having  evaporated  the  water,  until  a  pellicle 
appear  at  the  surface,  put  it  aside,  that  crystals  may  be 
formed.  Having  poured  off  the  water,  dry  them  on  bibu¬ 
lous  paper.” 

Acetas  plumbi.  Acetate  of  Lead.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Subacetate  of  Lead,  Cerusse  as  it  is  named, 
any  quantity  *,  Distilled  Vinegar,  ten  times  its  weight.  Di¬ 
gest  in  a  glass  vessel  until  the  vinegar  become  sweet,  which 
being  poured  olF,  add  more  until  it  cease  to  acquire  sweet¬ 
ness.  Strain  the  liquor,  and  by  alternate  slow  evaporation 
and  cooling,  form  crystals,  which  dry  in  the  shade.” 
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This  process  is  not  attempted  in  the  shops,  but  is  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  large  scale,  to  furnish  the  salt  for  the  purposes 
to  which  it  is  applied  in  the  arts ;  distilled  vinegar  being 
either  boiled  on  cerusse  until  the  acid  is  saturated,  or  plates 
of  lead  being  moistened  with  vinegar,  or  partially  immers¬ 
ed  in  it,  until  they  are  incrusted  with  oxide,  this  oxide  be¬ 
ing  dissolved  by  immersing  the  plates  in  the  liquor,  and  a 
new  quantity  being  formed  by  raising  them  to  the  surface. 
This  is  continued  until  the  acid  is  saturated,  and  then  the 
liquor  is  brought  by  evaporation  to  crystallize. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  acetic  acid  of  the  distilled  vinegar 
combines  with  the  oxide  of  lead.  The  salt  w^hich  crystal¬ 
lizes  was  supposed  to  be  the  neutral  acetate ,  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  sOperacetate,  and  this  name  is  accordingly 
given  to  it  by  the  London  College.  The  neutral  acetate 
does  not  crystallize  easily  ;  and  it  was  found  by  Thenard, 
whose  attention  was  called  to  it,  from  this  circumstance, 
that  a  slight  excess  of  acid  favours  the  crystallization,  and 
that  this  excess  of  ' acid  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
salt.  It  consists,  according  to  the  analysis  of  it  by  this  che¬ 
mist,  of  58  oxide  of  lead,  26  acetic  acid,  and  16  of  water, 
while  the  neutral  salt  is  composed  of  78  of  oxide  of  lead, 
17  acetic  acid,  and  5  of  water. 

This  salt  crystallizes  in  acicular  prisms,  and,  as  prepared 
on  a  large  scale,  is  usually  in  the  form  of  masses  composed 
of  these  cr^^stals  aggregated  ;  it  is  white,  or  of  a  light  yel¬ 
lowish  colour,  with  a  silky  lustre  ;  is  rather  efflorescent ;  it 
has  a  sweet  taste,  whence  the  name  of  .Sugar  of  Lead,  by 
which  it  lias  been  known,  this  sweetness  being  accom- 
parlied  with  a  degree  of  astringency.  It  is  soluble  in  wa¬ 
ter,  requiring  not  more  than  three  parts  at  60°  for  its  solu- 
!  tion;  with  spring  water,  the  solution  is  milky,  from  a  par- 
i  tial  decomposition  of  the  salt,  by  the  minute  quantity  of 
sulphc.tes  or  muriates  contained  in  the  watei’ ;  and  even 
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with  distilled  water  the  solution  is  not  perfectly  transpa¬ 
rent,  if  a  large  quantity  of  the  water  be  employed  ;  the  wa-_ 
ter,  when  its  affinity  to  the  acid  is  aided  by  its  quantity, 
producing  a  slight  partial  decomposition. 

Acetate,  or  rather  superacetate  of  lead,  is  employed 
principally  as  an  external  application.  Its  solution  in  wa¬ 
ter  is  used  as  a  collyrium  in  ophthalmia,  as  an  astringent 
injection  in  gonorrhcea,  as  a  wash  in  superficial  inflamma¬ 
tion  ;  and  dissolved  in  vinegar,  it  is  employed  as  a  discu- 
tient.  These  applications  of  it  have  already  been  pointed 
out  under  its  medical  history. 


Liquor  plumbi  subacetatis.  Liquor  of  Subacetate  of 
Lead,  Lond. 

‘‘  Take  of  the  Semi-vitrified  Oxide  of  Lead,  two  pounds  | 
Acetic  Acid  (Distilled  Vinegar),  one  gallon.  Mix  them, 
and  boil  down  to  six  pints,  stirring  constantly ;  then  put 
aside,  that  the  impurities  may  subside,  and  strain.” 
Liquor  subacetatis  hthargyri.  Liquor  of  Subacetate 
of  Litharge.  Dub. 

‘‘  Take  of  Litharge,  a  pound  ;  Distilled  Vinegar,  eight 
pints.  Put  into  a  glass  vessel,  and  boil  down  to  six  pounds, 
stirring  constantly  ;  then  pour  off  the  liquor,  after  the  im¬ 
purities  have  subsided,  and  strain  it.”  ' 

This  preparation  was  introduced  by  Goulard,  a  French 
surgeon,  under  the  name  of  Extract  of  Lead,  as  possessed 
of  peculiar  powers,  and  from  the  confidence  with  which  it 
was  recommended  was  established  in  practice.  It  w^as  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  chemists  as  a  solution  merely  of  oxide  of 
lead  in  acetic  acid,  analogous  to  the  crystallized  ^alt.  ,But 
from  the  examination  of  it  by  Dr  Bostock,  it  is  proved  to 
have  no  excess  of  acid,  but  to  consist  of  the  neutral  acetate 
dissolved  in  water,  and  hence  the  solution  is  largely  im- 
pregjiated  with  oxide  of  lead.  One  hundred  parts  of  the 
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saturated  solution  contain,  according  to  .his  analysis,  23.1 
of  oxide,  5  of  acetic  acid,  and  71.9  of  water,  while  100  parts 
of  the  saturated  solution  of  the  superacetate  contain  16.8  of 
oxide,  7.5  of  acid,  and  75.7  of  water.  The  distilled  vinegar 
cannot  dissolve  much  more  than  one-third  of  the  quantity  of 
litharge  ordered  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  and  as  the 
residue  retains  part  of  the  solution  mixed  with  it,  the  pro¬ 
cess  by  this  excess  of  litharge  is  rendered  unnecessarily  ex¬ 
pensive.  The  solution,  or  Goulard’s  extract  as  it  is  named, 
is  of  a  brown  (Colour.  When  kept,  it  becomes  lighter,  and 
deposites  a  quantity  of  oxide.  It  is  used  as  a  discutient, 
being  mixed  wish  vinegar  and  water,  and  frequently  ap¬ 
plied  under  the  form  of  cataplasm.  It  forms  also  an  applica¬ 
tion  to  inflamed  surfaces,  generally  under  the  form  of  the 
following  preparation,  which  has  been  admitted  as  officinal 
by  the  London  and  Dublin  Qolleges. 

Liquor  plumbi  subacetatis  dilutus.  Dilute  Liquor  of 
Subacetate  of  Lead.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Liquor  of  Subacetate  of  Lead,  a  drachm  ;  Dis¬ 
tilled  Water,  a  pint;  Proof-spirit,  afluidrachm.  Mixthem.” 
Liquor  subacetatis  litharuyri  compositus.  Com¬ 
pound  Liquor  of  Subacetate  of  Litharge.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Liquor  of '  Subacetate  of  Litharge,  two 
drachms  by  weight ;  Distilled  Water,  two  pints ;  Proof- 
'  spirit,  two  drachms.  Mix  the  spirit  and  the  subacetate  of 
litharge  ;  then  add  the  distilled  water.” 

This  s  what  Goulard  named  absurdly  Vegeto-Mineral 
Water,  and  which  has  been  highly  celebrated  as  an  appli- 
11  cation  in  superficial  inflammation.  It  is  occasionally  em- 
I  ployed  by  surgeons,  and  some  have  thought  it  superior  to 
a  simple  solution  of  acetate  or  superacetate  of  lead. 
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ZINCUM. — ZINC. 

Carbonas  zinci  impurus  prasparatus,  olim  Lapis  Cala^ 
minaris  PrcEptaratus,  Prepared  Impure  Carbonate  of 
Zinc,  formerly  Prepared  Calamine  Stone.  Ed. 

‘‘  Procure  the  Impure  Carbonate  of  Zinp  roasted,  from 
those  who  prepare  brass,  and  let  it  be  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  Carbonate  of  Eime.’’ 

Cabamina  pitiKPARATA.  Prepared  Calamine.  Lond. 

“  Calcine  Calamine  ;  then  rub  it  to  powder.  Lastly,  re¬ 
duce  it  to  a  very  fine  powder  in  the  manner  directed  for 
preparing  chalk.” 

Lapis  calaminaris  pr.^:paratus.~  Prepared  Calamine. 
Dub. 

“  Reduce  Calcined  Calamine  Stone  into  powder,  and 
separate  the  finer  particles  in  the  manner  ordered  in  the 
preparation  of  chalk.” 

Calamine  is  an  ore  of  zinc,  the  composition  of  which  is 
variable.  Some  varieties  of  it  appear  to  consist  of  oxide 
of  zinc,  combined  with  siliceous  earth  ■,  but  the  more  com¬ 
mon  varieties  are  composed  of  the  carbonate  more  or  less 
*  pure.  When  calcined  by  a  moderate  heat,  it  becomes  fri¬ 
able,  so  as  to  be  more  easily  reduced  to  powder ;  and  as 
this  calcination  is  performed  in  preparing  it  for  converting 
copper  into  brass  by  cementation,  it  is  ordered  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Pharmacopoeia  to  be  obtained  in  this  state,  and 
then  to  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  by  levigation,  and  wash¬ 
ing  in  the  same  manner  as  carbonate  of  lime.  Consider^ 
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able  care  requires  to  be  taken  in  this  levigation,  as  the 
powder  is  applied  to  purposes,  where,  if  it  were  coarse,  it 
would  prove  irritating.  It  is  used  as  an  application  to  su¬ 
perficial  inflammation  and  excoriation,  dusted  on  the  part ; 
and  it  forms  the  basis  of  the  common  cerate,  to  which  it 
communicates  consistence  and  tenacity. 

OxiDUM  ziNci  iMPURUM  PRAiPARATUM,  oUm  Tutia  Prcspa-- 
rata.  Prepared  Impure  Oxide  of  Zinc,  formerly  Pre¬ 
pared  Tutty.  Ed. 

‘‘  Let  Tutia  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  Carbon¬ 
ate  of  Lime.’’ 

I 

Tutia  is  a  substance,  the  origin  of  which  is  somewhat 
doubtful  ;  it  consists  of  oxide  of  zinc  with  argillaceous 
earth  ;  and  the  most  probable  account  with  regard  to  it  is, 
that  it  is  the  sublimate  collected  in  the  chimneys  in  which 
zinc  is  calcined,  mixed  with  clay  and  water,  and  baked.  It 
is  used  externally  for  the  same  purposes  as  calamine,  arid 
hence  requires  to  be  well  levigated. 

OxiDUM  ZINCI.  Oxide  of  Zinc.  Ed. 

Let  a  large  crucible  be  placed  in  a  furnace  filled  with 
burning  fuel,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  be  somewhat 
inclined  to  its  mouth  *,  and  when  the  bottom  of  the  crucible 
is  at  a  moderate  red  heat,  throw  in  a  piece  of  zinc,  about 
the  weight  of  one  drachm.  The  zinc  soon  inflames,  and 
is  converted  into  white  flocculi,  which  are  to  be  removed, 
from  time  to  time,  from  the  surface  of  the  metal,  with  an 
iron  spatula,  that  the  combustion  may  proceed  more  per¬ 
fectly  *,  and,  when  the  inflammation  ceases,  remove  the 
oxide  of  zinc  from  the  crucible.  Another  piece  of  zinc 
'  being  thrown  in,  the  operation  is  to  be  renewed  and  re- 
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peated  as  often  as  may  be  necessary.  Lastly,  let  the  oxide 
of  zinc  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  carbonate  of 
lime.” 

ZiNCi  oxYDUM.  Oxyd  of  Zinc.  Lond. 

Throw  successively  pieces  of  Zinc  into  a  red-hot  cru¬ 
cible,  large,  deep,  and  inclined ;  another  crucible  being  placed 
over  it,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  zinc  may  be  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  may  admit  of  being  stirred  frequently  with  an  iron 
spatula.  Remove  immediately  the  oxide  which  is  produced, 
and  pass  the  white  and  lighter  part  of  it  through  a  sieve. 
Lastly,  pour  water  on  this,  so  as  to  form  a  fine  powder  in 
the  manner  directed  for  preparing  chalk.” 

OxYDUM  ZINCI.  Oxyd  of  Zinc.  Dub. 

Take  of  Zinc  broken  into  small  pieces,  any  quantitj-. 
Throw  these  at  intervals  into  a  crucible  at  a  red  heat,  suffi¬ 
ciently  deep,  the  mouth  of  which  inclines  a  little  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  furnace,  placing  over  it  at  each  time  another 
crucible  inverted,  but  covering  it  loosely  so  that  the  air  may 
not  be  excluded.  Let  the  light  and  very  white  sublimed 
powder  be  preserved  for  use.” 

Zinc  is  the  most  inflammable  of  the  metals.  At  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  ignition,  it  attracts  the  oxygen  of  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  air,  and  burns  vividly  with  a  wdiite  and  green  light, 
producing  an  oxide  in  very  light  flocculi,  which  are  in  part 
carried  off  by  the  rapid  current  of  air  arising  from  the 
burning  zinc,  and  hence  the  reason  of  the  direction  to  co¬ 
ver  the  crucible,  with  another  inverted,  so  that  this  may  be 

e 

obviated, — a  direction  however  not  easily  complied  with, 
without  impeding  the  burning.'  The  oxide  accCimulates 
so  rapidly,  that  it  must  also  be  withdrawn  to  allow  the  com¬ 
bustion  to  proceed.  Particles  of  metallic  zinc  are  inter-  • 
mingled  with  it,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  submitting  it 
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to  levigation.  It  is  light,  white,  tasteless,  and  insoluble  in 
water,  and  contains  about  20  of  oxygen  in  100  parts.  In 
medicine  it  is  employed  principally  as  an  antispasmodic  in 
epilepsy  and  chorea.  Its  dose  is  from  two  to  five  grains 
twice  a-day,  and  this  is  gradually  increased.  It  also  forms 
the  basis  of  a  healing  cerate. 

r 

Sulphas  zinci,  oUm  Vitriolum  Album.  Sulphate  of  Zinc. 
Ed. 

Take  of  Zinc  cut  into  small  pieces,  three  ounces ;  Sul¬ 
phuric  Acid,  five  ounces  ;  Water,  twenty  ounces.  Mix 
them,  and  the  effervescence  being  finished,  digest  for  some 
time  on  warm  sand.  Then  strain  the  liquor  through  paper ; 
and,  after  due  exhalation,  put  it  aside,  that  crystals  may  be  • 
formed.” 

Zinci  SULPHAS.  Sulphate  of  Zinc.  Lond.  ^ 

“  Take  of  Zinc  in  small  pieces,  three  ounces  5  Sulphuric 
Acid,  five  ounces  ;  Water,  four  pints.  Mix  them  in  a 
glass  vessel,  and  the  effervescence  being  over,  strain  the  li¬ 
quor  through  paper ;  then  boil  it  until  a  pellicle  form  on 
the  surface,  and  put  it  aside,  that  crystals  may  form.” 

4 

Sulphas  zinci.  Sulphate  of  Zinc.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Zinc  reduced  to  powder,  in  the  same  manner 
that  tin  is,  three  ounces  ;  Sulphuric  Acid,  five  ounces ; 
Water,  a  pint.  To  the  zinc  put  into  a  glass  vessel,  add 
gradually  the  acid  previously  diluted  with  the  water ;  when 
the  effervescence  ceases,  digest  for  a  short  time ;  then  eva¬ 
porate  the  strained  liquor,  and  after  due  evaporation,  put 
it  aside,  that  crystals  may  form.” 

The  sulphuric  acid  in  this  process,  by  a  resulting  affi¬ 
nity,  enables  the  zinc  to  decompose  the  water,  attracting 
its  oxygen,  the  hydrogen  being  disengaged  with  efferves- 
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cence  :  the  oxide  of  zinc  combines  with  the  acid,  forming 
the  sulphate,  and  by  evaporation  this  ig  obtained  in  acicu- 
lar  crystals.  The  process,  however,  is  scarcely  ever  per¬ 
formed  in  the  shops,  the  sulphate  of  zinc  being  prepared 
on  a  large  scale,  from  certain  varieties  of  the  native  sul- 
phuret  of  the  metal.  These  are  roasted,  and  exposed  to 
air  and  humidity ;  oxygen  is  absorbed,  the  zinc  is  oxidat¬ 
ed,  and  the  sulphur  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid ;  the 
sulphate  of  zinc  is  extracted  by  lixiviation ;  and  its  solu¬ 
tion  is  evaporated  so  far,  that  on  cooling,  the  salt  concretes 
in  a  granular  mass,  forming  the  white  vitriol  of  commerce. 

It  usually  contains  a  little  sulphate  of  iron,  and  sometimes, 
it  has  been  supposed,  a  portion  of  sulphate  of  copper  and 
of  lead.  From  the  insolubility  of  the  latter  salt,  it  can 
*  scarcely  be  present ;  the  sulphate  of  copper  is  scarcely  ever 
to  be  discovered,  and  the  sulphate  of  iron  is  in  small  quan¬ 
tity,  and  cannot  communicate  any  injurious  quality.  And 
as  sulphate  of  zinc  is  principally  employed  externally,  the 
neglect  of  this  process,  and  the  substitution  of  the  common 
white  vitriol,  are  of  less  importance. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  is  used  principally  as  an  astringent,  in 
the  form  of  solution  ;  as  an  injection  in  gonorrhoea,  and  a 
collyrium  in  ophthalmia :  sometimes  also  internally  as  an 
emetic,  and  in  smaller  doses  as  an  astringent  and  tonic. 
These  applications  of  it  have  been  already  considered. 

SoLUTio  suLPHATis  ziNci.  Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Zinc.  i 
Ed. 

I 

“  Take  of  Sulphate  of  Zinc,  sixteen  grains;  Water, 
eight  ounces  ;  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid,  sixteen  drops.  Dis¬ 
solve  the  sulphate  of  zinc  in  water;  then  the  acid  being 
added,  strain  through  paper.” 
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This  solution  is  designed  to  be  used  as  a-  collyrium  in 
ophthalmia,  the  sulphuric  acid  dissolving  any  excess  of 
■  oxide  that  may  be  present  in  the  common  sulphate  of  zinc, 
if  it  be  employed,  and  coinciding  with  it  in  astringency.  As 
an  injection  in  gonorrhoea,  the  solution,  without  the  acid, 
is  preferable,  as  sufficiently  astringeht  and  less  irritating, 
and  perhaps  is  equally  preferable  as  a  collyrium. 

\ 

SoLUTio  aCetitis  zinci.  Solution  of  Acetite  of  Zinc.  Ed. 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  Zinc,  one  drachm  ;  Distilled  Wa¬ 
ter,  ten  ounces.  Dissolve  it.  Take  also  of  Acetite  of  Lead, 
four  Scruples  5.  Distilled  Water,  ten  ounces.  ,  Dissolve  it. 
Mix  the  solutions.  Let  the  liquor  remain  at  rest  a  little  ; 
then  strain  it.” 

Sulphate  of  zinc  and  acetate  of  lead  being  the  two  as¬ 
tringent  salts  which  usually  form  the  basis  of  the  astringent 
injection  employed  in  gonorrhoea,  they  had  frequently  been 
conjoined  in  one  formula,  without  the  prescriber  perhaps 
being  always  aware  of  the  decomposition  they  suffer.  The 
solution,  however,  was  found  to  be  astringent  without  prov- 
ing  irritating.  The  use  of  it  led  to  the  introduction  of  the 
present  process,  in  which  the  proportions  are  properly  ad¬ 
justed.  The  two  salts  exchange  their  principles,  the  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  combining  with  the'oxide 
of  lead  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  while  the  ag^etic  acid  unites 
with  the  oxide  of  zinc :  the  sulphate  of  lead  being  insoluble, 
is  precipitated,  and  is  removed  by  filtration ;  ,  the  acetate  of 
zinc  remains  dissolved.  It  is  used  both  as  an  injection  in 
gonorrhoea,  and  a  collyrium  in  ophthalmia. 

Tinctura  acetatis  zinci.  Tincture  of  Acetate  of  Zinc. 

Dub. 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  Zinc,  one  ounce  5  Acetate  of  Pot- 
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ash,  the  same  quantity.  Triturate  them  together,  and  add 
of  Rectified  Spirit,  one  pint.  Macerate  for  a  week,  agita¬ 
ting  the  liquor  frequently,  and  strain  it  through  paper.” 

In  this  process  a  similar  decomposition  takes  place,  the 
sulphuric  acid  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  combining  with  the 
potash  of  the  acetate  of  potash,  while  the  acetic  acid  enters 
into  union  with  the  oxide  of  zinc.  The  spirit  dissolves  the 
acetate  of  zinc,  while  the  sulphate  of  potash  remains  in  a 
great  measure  undissolved.  The  solution  is  krongly  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  metallic  salt,  and  a  collyrium  or  injec¬ 
tion  of  the  Usual  strength  may  be  prepared  extempora- 

•» 

neously,  by  adding  a  certain  proportion  of  it  to  water, 
though  it  requires  much  larger  dilution  than  is  proportional 
to  the  quantity  of  acetate  of  zinc  it  contains,  to  reduce  the 
stimulant  operation  of  the  spirit.  The  formula  appears  to 
have  no  advantage  over  the  more  direct  and  simple  method 
given  by  the  Edinburgh  College. 


STANNUM, — TIN. 

t 

PoLVis  STANNi.  Powder  of  Tin.  Dub. 

Take  of  Tin,  any  quantity.  Having  melted  it  in  an 
iron  mortar,  agitate  it  as  it  cools,  until  it  is  reduced  to  pow¬ 
der,  which,  when  cold,  is  to  be  passed  through  a  sieve.” 

Tin,  when  heated  near  to  its  melting  point,  becom.es 
brittle,  so  as  to  be  easily  reduced  to  fragments.  When 
melted,  therefore,  if  stirred  or  .agitated  as  it  becomes  solid, 
this  effect  is  obtained,  and  a  granular  powder  is  formed 
more  easily  than  by  any  other  method.  Its  powers  as  an 
anthelmintic  have  been  already  considered. 
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ARSENICUM. — ARSENIC. 

\ 

Arsenici  oxydum  sublimatum.  Sublimed  Oxide  of  Arse¬ 
nic.  Lond. 

“  Triturate  Oxide  of  Arsenic  into  powder  ;  then  put  it 
into  a  crucible,  and  applying  heat,  sublime  it  into  another 
crucible  placed  over  the  former.” 

Oxide  of  Arsenic  is  usually  obtained  by  sublimation  from 
the  ores  of  cobalt  in  which  it^is  contained,  and  which  are 
roasted  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  oxide  of  cobalt  for 
the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied  in  the  arts.  The  arse¬ 
nical  oxide  is  collected  in  the  chimney  and  flues  of  the  fur¬ 
nace  ;  it  is  im.pure,  but  is  usually  purified  by  sublimation 
before  it  is  brought  to  the  shops,  and  is  in  the  state  either 
of  a  solid  cake  or  a  powder.  Oxide  of  arsenic  is  a  sub¬ 
stance  so  very  active,  that  any  foreign  matter  it  can  con¬ 
tain  in  this  state  can  be  of  no  importance,  and  the  present 
process  is  altogether  superfluous.  Its  properties  and  medi¬ 
cinal  applications  have  been  already  considered. 

Liquor  ARSENiciALis.  Arsenica,!  Solution.  Lond. 

‘‘  Take  of  Sublimed  Oxide  of  Arsenic,  rubbed  to  a  very 
fine  powder,  Subcarbonate  of  Potash  from  Tartar,  of  each 
sixty-four  grains  ;  Distilled  Water,  a  pint.  Boil  them  to¬ 
gether  in  a  glass  vessel  until  the  ars  jnic  is  entirely  dissolved. 
To  the  solution  when  cold,  add  Compound  Spirit  of  Lav¬ 
ender,  four  fluidrachms :  Then  add  as  much  Distilled  Wa¬ 
ter  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  up  the  measure  of  a  pint.” 
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The  substance  named  Oxide  of  Arsenic  has  by  some 
chemists  been  considered  as  an  acid,  and  named  Arsenious 
Acid.  It  is  not,  like  the  greater  number  of  oxides,  insipid 
and  insoluble  in  water,  but  has  a  sharp  taste,  and  is  solu¬ 
ble  ip  not  more  than  80  parts  of  cold,  and  15  of  boiling 
water.  It  reddens '  the  niore  delicate  vegetable  colours^ 
particularly  the  infusion  of  litmus,  and  it  combines  with 
the  alkalis.  The  alkaline  properties,  howeyer,  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  neutralized  in  these  combinatiops  ;  and  it  even 
neutralizes/  as  Berthollet  affirms,  the  acids  in  combining 
with  them.  Hence,  on  the  whole,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as 
an  oxide  in  a  high  degree  of  oxidation.  By  combination 
with  potash  it  becomes  more  soluble  in  water ;  and  to  render 
the  solution  of  it  perfect,  and  obtain  it  in  a  form  in  which 
its  dose  can  be  easily  regulated,  is  the  object  of  the  present 
process.  The  formula  was  introduced  by  Fowler,  as  giving 
a  substitute  for  the  arsenical  preparation  known  under  the 
name  of  Tasteless  Ague  Drop.  Each  ounce  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  contains  four  grains  of  the  oxide.  The  dose  is  four 
drops  three  times  a-day,  as  a  remedy  in  intermittent  fever, 
given  with  the  precautions  which  have  been  pointed  out 
under  it§  medical  history.  The  spirit  of  lavender  is  design¬ 
ed  to  communicate  colour  and  flavour;  but  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  added  some  other  tincture,  the  flavour 
of  which  is  less  commonly  known,  and  the  taste  less  grate¬ 
ful,  so  as  to  have  guarded  against  the  possibility  of  the  so¬ 
lution  being  incautiously  swallowed. 

Arsenias  kali.  Arseniate  of  Potash.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  White  Oxide  of  Arsenic,  Nitrate  of  Potash, 
each  one  ounce.  Reduce  them  separately  to  powder ;  then 
put  them  mixed  together  into  a  glass  retort,  placed  in  a 
sand-bath,  and  apply  heat,  raising  it  gradually  until  the 
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bottom  of  the  retort  is  obscurely  red.  The  vapours  which 
arise  should,  by  an  apparatus  adapted  to  that  purpose,  be 
transmitted  through  distilled  water,  that  the  nitrous  acid 
disengaged  by  the  heat  may  be  condensed.  Dissolve  the 
residual  matter  in  four  pounds  of  boiling  distilled  water, 
and  after  due  evaporation  put  it  aside,  that  crystals  may 
form.” 

Arsenic,  by  a  high  degree  of  oxygenation,  acquires  un¬ 
equivocally  the  properties  of  an  acid.  This  acid,  the  Ar¬ 
senic  as  it  is  named,  is  formed  by  distilling  nitrous  acid 
fi’om  the  oxide  of  arsenic,  the  nitrous  acid  yielding  to  the 
oxide  the  requisite  proportion  of  oxygen.  The  same  change 
is  produced  by  the  present  process ;  the  nitric  acid  of  the 
nitre  being  decomposed,  the  oxide  of  arsenic  acquiring 
from  it  as  much  oxygen  as  converts  it  into  arsenic  acid,  and 
this  acid  remaining  combined  with  the  potash  of  the  nitre. 
The  residual  mass,  therefore,  when  a  sufficient  degree  of 
heat  has  been  applied  to  expel  or  decompose  the  nitrous 
acid,  is  arseniate  of  potash.  This  salt  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  crystallizable.  By  evaporation  of  its  solution 
it  is  obtained  in  large  regular  crystals,  their  figure  being  a 
tetraedral  prism:' in  this  form,  and  as  obtained  by  this  pro¬ 
cess,  the  salt  has  generally  a  slight  excess  of  acid:  when 
perfectly  neutral,  it  does  not  crystallize  so  easily. 

Under  this  form,  as  well  as  under  that  of  the  preceding 
preparation,  arsenic  has  been  employed  as  a  remedy  in  in¬ 
termittent  fever,  and  in  some  cutaneous  diseases.  The  dose 
is  from  pne-sixteenth  to  one-eighth  of  a  grain  of  the  crys¬ 
tallized  salt.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  any  advantage, 
however,  over  the  more  simple  preparation. 
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CHAP.  XXL 

PULVERES. — POWDERS. 

This  is  the  simplest  form  of  composition  of  medicines, 
the  different  articles  being  merely  reduced  to  powder,  and 
mixed  together.  It  is  adapted  to  the  exhibition  of  such 
remedies  as  are  not  ungrateful,  and  such  as  are  not  liable 
to  lose  their  virtues  by  keeping  ;  and  is  usually  an  impro¬ 
per  form  for  those  which  are  bitter,  acrid  or  foetid,  which 
require  to  be  given  in  a  large  dose,  or  which  are  not  easi¬ 
ly  diffused  in  water,  the  vehicle  in  which  powders  are 
usually  taken.  The  dose  of  a  powder  seldom  exceeds  a 
drachm ;  and  if  it  require  to  be  given  only  in  a  few  grains, 
it  is  better  that  it  should  be  under  the  form  of  bolus. 

I 

When  it  is  to  be  taken,  it  is  merely  diffused  in  water,  wine, 
or  any  other  convenient  vehicle, 

PuLvis  AROMATicus.  Aromatic  Powder.  Ed. 

Take  of  Bark  of  Cinnamon,  Cardamom  Seeds,  Gin¬ 
ger  Root,  of  each  equal  parts.  Rub  them  into  a  very  fine 
powder,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  a  glass  phial  well  stopt.” 
PuLvis  ciNNAMOMi  coMPosiTUS.  Compound  Powder  of 
Cinnamon.  Loud. 

Take  of  Bark  of  Cinnamon,  two  ounces;  Cardamom 
Seeds,  an  ounce  and  a  half Ginger  Root,  an  ounce ;  Long 
Pepper,  half  an  ounce.  Rub  them  together  so  as.  to  form 
a  fine  powder.” 
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PuLVis  AROMATicus.  Aromatic  Powder,  Dub. 

Take  of  Bark  of  Cinnamon,  two  ounces  ;  Cardamom 
Seeds  freed  from  the  capsules,  Ginger,  Long  Pepper,  of 
each  an  oimce.  Rub  them  together  into  powder.” 

This  combination  of  aromatics  is  designed  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  other  compositions  fragrance  and  pungency,  and 
to  obviate  the  nausea  which  ungrateful  medicines  are  liable 
to  excite.  The  quantity  added  to  a  dose  is  generally  about 
five  grains. 

I 

PuLVis  ASARi  coMPOSiTUS.  Compound  Powder  of  Asa* 
rabacca.  Ed. 

Take  of  the  Leaves  of  Asarabacca,  three  parts;  the 
Leaves  of  Marjoram,  Flowers  of  Lavender,  of  each  one 
part.  Rub  them  together  to  a  powder.” 

PuLvis  ASARI  coMPOSiTUS.  Couipouiid  Powder  of  Asa¬ 
rabacca.  Dub. 

Take  of  the  Leaves  of  Asarabacca  dried,  an  ounce  5 

Flowers  of  Lavender  dried,  two  drachms.  Rub  them  to- 

/ 

gether,  and  form  a  powder.” 

This  is  a  mild  errhine,  forming  the  composition  known 
by  the  name  of  Herb  Snuff.  When  snuffed  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  a  few  grains,  it  occasions  sneezing  and  a  discharge 
of  mucus,  and  is  sometimes  used  in  headach  and  ophthal¬ 
mia. 

PULVIS  CARBONATIS  CALCIS  COMPOSITUS,  olwi  Pulvis  Cre^ 
taceus.  Compound  Powder  of  Carbohate  of  Lime.  Ed. 
“  Take  of  Prepared  Carbonate  of  Lime,  four  ounces; 
Bark  of  Cinnamon,  one  drachm  and  a  half;  Nutmeg, 
half  a  drachm.  Rub  them  together  to  powder.” 
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This  is  designed  to  be  used  as  a  grateful  antacid.  It  is 
given  in  the  dose  of  one  drachm. 

PuLvis  cRETiE  coMPOSiTUS.  Compound  Powder  of  Chalk. 
Lond. 

Take  of  Prepared  Chalk,  half  a  pound  ;  Bark  of  Cin¬ 
namon,  four  ounces  j  Tormentil  Root,  Gum-Arabic,  of 
each  three  ounces ;  Long  Pepper,  half  an  ounce.  Reduce 
them  separately  to  powder,  and  mix  them.” 

/ 

In  this  composition,  though  analogous  to  the  preced¬ 
ing  one,  the  proportion  of  the  aromatics  is  larger,  and  the 
addition  of  the  tormentil  root  renders  it  more  astringent. 
It  is  used  to  relieve  diarrhoea  arising  from  acidity,  being 
given  in  the  dose  of  half  a  drachm  or  a  drachm. 

* 

PuLVis  CRET^  COMPOSITUS  CUM  opio.  Compound  Pow¬ 
der  of  Chalk  with  Opium.  Lond.  ' 

Take  of  Compound  Powder  of  Chalk,  six  ounces  and 
a  half;  Hard  Opium,  rubbed  to -powder,  four  scruples. 
Mix  them.” 

The  addition  of  opium  to  astringents  and  antacids,  when 
given  in  diarrhoea,  is  a  common  practice,  and  this  formula 
affords  a  convenient  composition  of  this  kind.  Its  dose  is 
one  scruple,  or  half  a  drachm.  Two  scruples  contain  one 
grain  of  opium. 

/  ♦ 

PuLVis  jALAPiE  COMPOSITUS.  Compound  Powder  of  Ja¬ 
lap.  Ed. 

«  Take  of  the  Powder  of  the  Root  of  Jalap,  one  part  5 
Siipertartrate  of  Potash,  two  parts.  Rub  them  together 
into  a  very  fine  powder.”  ^ 
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This  combination  affords  an  excellent  purgative,  less  sti¬ 
mulating,  and  less  liable  to  excite  griping  than  jalap  alone. 
It  is  given  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm ;  and  in  dropsy,  as  a 
hydragogue  cathartic,  to  the  extent  of  two  drachms. 

PuLVis  IPECACUANHA  ET  opii,  oUm  Piilvis  Dove7'i,  Pov/- 
der  of  Ipecacuanha  and  Opium.  Ed. 

Take  of  the  Powder  of  the  Root  of  Ipecacuanha, 
Opium,  of  each  one  part;  Sulphate  of  Potash,  eight  parts. 
Rub  them  together  into  a  fine  powder.” 

'  PuLvis  IPECACUANHA  coMPOSiTus.  Compound  Powder 
of  Ipecacuanha.  Lond. 

Take  of  Root  of  Ipecacuanha  in  powder,  Flard  Opium 
in  powder,  of  each  a  drachm ;  Sulphate  of  Potash,  on© 
ounce.  Mix  them.” 

PuLVis  IPECACUANHA  COMPOSITUS.  Compound  Powder 
of  Ipecacuanha.  Dub. 

Take  of  Ipecacuanha  Root,  Hard  Purified  Opium,  of 
each  reduced  to  powder,  one  drachm  ;  Sulphate  of  Potash, 
one  ounce.  Rub  them  together  and  form  a  powder.” 

This  composition,  Dover’s  Powder,  has  long  been  es¬ 
tablished  in  practice,  and  is  one  of  those  useful  combina¬ 
tions,  which  experience,'  or  rather  accident  discovers,  the 
powders  of  which  could  not  have  been  inferred  d  priori 
from  the  known  operation  of  its  ingredients.  It  affords 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  power  which  one  medicine 
has  of  modifying  the  action  of  another,  the  ipecacuan  ren¬ 
dering  the  operation  of  the  opium,  as  a  sudorific,  more 
certain  than  it  otherwise  would  be,  and  appearing  also  to 
!  diminish  its  narcotic  effect,  so  that  the  composition  can  be 
I  given  with  safety  in  inflammatory  affections,  in  which  opium 
j  alone  would  be  Hazardous.  The  sulphate  of  potash  serves 
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to  divide  the  particles  of  the  opium  and  ipecacuan,  and 
mix  them  more  intimately  ;  and  such  is  the  advantage  de¬ 
rived  from  it,  that,  as  Dr  Blane  has  remarked,  the  opium 
and  ipecacuan  alone,  mixed  in  the  above  proportions,  have 
not  the  same  effect.  Hence,  too,  the  operation  of  the  pow¬ 
der  is  always  more  certain  when  it  has  been  triturated  to  a 
great  degree  of  fineness,  and  the  directions  in  some  of  the 
Pharmacopoeias  are  in  this  respect  imperfect.  This  pow¬ 
der  is  the  most  powerful  and  certain  sudorific  we  possess. 

Its  medium  dose  is  fifteen  grains,  the  operation  of  which 
is  to  be  assisted  by  the  sweating  regimen ;  and  frequently 
it  is  necessary  to  give  additional  smaller  doses  at  intervals, 
to  produce  sweat.  Its  principal  use  is  in  acute  rheuma¬ 
tism  ;  but  it  is  prescribed  in  all  cases  with  propriety  where 
full  sweating  is  to  be  induced. 

; 

PuLvis  opiATUS.  Opiate  Powder.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  Opium,  one  part ;  Prepared  Carbonate  of 

_  ^  ; 

Lime,  nine  parts.  Rub  them  together  to  a  fine  powder.’’ 

This  is  designed  as  a  convenient  form  for  administering 

O  O  V 

opium.  Ten  grains  contain  a  grain  of  opium,  and  form  a 
medium  dose.  It  is  however  little  used. 

< 

I 

PuLvis  CORNU  usTi  CUM  opio.  Powdcr  of  Burnt  Harts¬ 
horn  with  Opium.  Lond. 

Take  of  Plard  Opium  rubbed  to  powder,  one  drachm  •  : 

Burnt  and  Prepared  Hartshorn,  an  ounce ;  Cochineal  in 
powder,  a  drachm.  Mix  them.” 

I 

This,  in  the  former  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  had 
the  name  of  Pul  vis  Opiatus,  which  has  been  changed  to  its 
present  appellation,  as  being  less  liable  to  be  confounded 
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with  Powder  of  Opium.  A  little  cochineal  is  added  to 
give  it  colour.  The  burnt  hartshorn  divides  the  opium, 
and  from  its  hardness  and  grittiness  is  better  adapted  to 
'  this  than  the^  chalk  of  the  preceding  preparation.  One 
grain  of  opium  is  contained  in  ten  of  the  powder. 

PuLvis  scAMMONii  COMPOSITUS.  Compound  Powder  of 

Scammony.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  Scammony,  Supertartrate  of  Potash,  of  each 
equal  parts.  Rub  them  together  into  a  very  fine  powder 

Scammony  alone  is  liable  to  act  with  violence,  while 
its  operation  is  at  the  same  time  somewhat  uncertain.  By 
the  addition  of  the  supertartrate  of  potash,  its  cathartic 
operation  is  rendered  more  certain  and  less  irritating.  It 
is  also  preferred  to  the  scammony  alone,  as  a  hydragogu^ 
cathartic.  Its  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains, 

\ 

PiJLvis  SCAMMONII  COMPOSITUS.  Compound  Powder  of 

Scammony.  Lond. 

‘‘  Take  of  Scammony,  Hard  Extract  of  Jalap,  of  each 
two  ounces ;  Ginger,  half  an  ounce.  Rub  them  separately 
into  a  very  fine  powder,  then  mix  them.” 

This  composition,  though  under  the  same  name  as  the 
preceding  one,  is  of  a  very  different  nature ;  the  stimula¬ 
ting  operation  of  the  scammony  not  being  corrected,  but 
rather  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  extract  of  jalap. 
The  ginger  will  communicate  an  aromatic  pungency,  and 
obviate  griping.  The  compound  is  a  strong  cathartic.  Its 
medium  dose  is  ten  grains. 
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Fulvis  sulphatis  aluminas  gompositus,  olimPuhis 
ticiis.  Compound  Powder  of  Sulphate  of  Alumine.  Ed* 
Take  of  Sulphate  of  Alumine,  four  parts  ;  Kino,  one 
part.  Rub  them  together  into  a  fine  powder.” 

This  being  a  combination  of  two  powerful  astringents, 
has  been  sometimes  used  internally  in  menorrhagia,  in  re¬ 
peated  doses  of  ten  or  fifteen  grains,  and  externally  as  a'  . 
styptic  application  to  bleeding  wounds. 


The  following  Powders  have  a  place  in  the  London  or 
Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  without  any  preparations  corre-  r 
sponding  to  them  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia. 

*1 

PuLvis  ALOES  COMPOSITES.  Compound  Powder  of  Aloes.  ^ 
Lond.  I 

Tak^  of  Socotorine  Aloes,  one  ounce  and  a  half;  | 
Guaiac  Gum- Resin,  one  ounce  ;  Compound  Powder  of  | 
Cinnamon,  half  an  ounce.  Rub  the  aloes  and  guaiac  se-  ^ 
parately  into  powder ;  then  mix  them  with  the  compound  % 

-'{ij 

powder  of  cinnamon.”  | 

PuLvis  ALOES  CUM  GUAiAco.  Powder  of  Aloes  with  ■Guaiac.  | 
Dub.  I 

Take  of  Hepatic  Aloes,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  Gum-  I 
Resin  of  Ghaiac,  an  ounce  5  Aromatic  Powder,  half  an  | 
ounce.  Rub  the  aloes  and  guaiac  separately  to  powder ;  f 

then  mix  them  with  the  aromatic  powder.”  J ; 

0 

<m'  ^ 

This  combination  of  aloes  with  guaiac  is  designed  as  a  f 
stimulating  aperient,  and  may  be  given  in  a  dose  of  fifteen  | 
or  twenty  grains.  The  form  of  powder  is  however  ill  ad-  I 
apted  to  the  exhibition  of  a  substance  so  bitter  ^and  nan-  I 
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seous  as  aloes,  or  of  resinous  substances,  such  as  guaiac ; 
and  the  composition  is  therefore  little  used. 

PuLVis  ALOES  CUM  CANELLA.  Powder  of  Aloes  with  Canella. 
Dub. 

“  Take  of  Hepatic  Aloes,  one  pound  ;  White  Canella, 
three  ounces.  Rub  them  separately  to  powder ;  then  mix 
them.” 

'  1 

This  had  a  place  in  the  former  edition  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  but  is  now  thrown  out.  The  canella  co¬ 
vers  the  unpleasant  flavour  of  the  aloes ;  and  this  combi¬ 
nation  is  sometimes  used  as  a  warm  stimulating  cathartic, 
not  under  the  form  of  powder,  but  made  into  a  tincture,  by 
infusing  it  in  spirit.  A  composition  of  this  kind,  designed 
for  this  purpose,  has  long  been  kept  in  the  shops,  under  the 
name  of  Hiera  Picra. 

PuLVis  coNTRAYERViE  COMPOSITES.  Compound  Powder 
of  Contrayerva.  Lond. 

Take  of  Contrayerva  Root,  rubbed  to  powder,  five 
ounces ;  Prepared  Shells,  one  pound  and  a  half.  Mix  them.” 

This  is  a  composition  which  has  long  kept  its  place  in 
the  Pharmacopoeias,  and  has  been  often  reformed.  It  is 
scarcely  adapted  to  any  important  purpose,  or  possessed  of 
any  advantage.  It  has  been  given  as  a  tonic  and  stimulating 
diaphoretic,  in  a  dose  of  half  a  drachm. 

PuLvis  KINO  COMPOSITES.  Compound  Powder  of  Kino. 
Lond. 

Take  of  Kino,  fifteen  drachms ;  Cinnamon  Bark,  half 
an  ounce  ;  Hard  Opium,  a  drachm.  Triturate  them  se¬ 
parately  into  a  very  fine  powder,  then  mix  them.” 
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Kino  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  vegetable  astringents. 
The  cinnamon  will  communicate  to  it  a  grateful  aromatic 
flavour  and  pungency,  and  the  addition  of  the  opium  will 
render  it  a  more  powerful  remedy  in  diarrhoea.  Yet  the 
form  of  powder  is  not  well  adapted  to  its  administration ; 
nor  does  there  appear  any  particular  reason  for  introducing 
this  as  an  officinal  preparation.  It  may  be  given  in  a  dose 
-from  ten  to  twenty  grains. 

PuLvis  SENNiE  cGMPosiTUS.  Compound  Powder  of  Senna. 

Lond. 

‘‘  Take  of  Leaves  of  Senna,  Super  tartrate  of  Potash, 
of  each  two  ounces  ;  Scammony,  half  an  ounce  ;  Ginger, 
two  drachms.  Rub  the  scammony  separately,  the  others 
together,  into  a  fine  powder,  and  mix  them.” 

This  may  be  employed  as  a  purgative,  in  a  dose  of  from 
half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm.  The  senna  is,  however,  so 
inferior  in  power  to  the  scammony,  that  there  appears  to 
be  little  advantage  in  their  combination,  nor  is  the  form  of 
powder  well  adapted  to  their  exhibition. 

t  , 

PuLvis  tragacanth;e  compositus.  Compound  Powder 

of  Tragacanth.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Tragacanth,  rubbed  to  powder,  Gum-  Arabic 
in  powder.  Starch,  of  each  one  ounce  and  a  half;  Refined 
Sugar,  three  ounces.  Triturate  the  starch  and  sugar  to¬ 
gether  into  powder,  then  having  added  the  tragacanth  and 
the  gum-arabic,  mix  them  all  together.” 

This  combination  of  mucilaginous  substances  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  general  purposes  of  demulcents,  in  the  dose 
of  a  drachm,  or  two  drachms  frequently  repeated.  But  it 
appears  to  be  a  very  superfluous  composition. 
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where  the  consistence  is  nearly  that  of  thick  honey.  An 
electuary  is  composed,  in  general,  of  a  powder  reduced  to 
the  proper  consistence  by  the  addition  of  syrup  or  muci¬ 
lage.  It  is  a  proper  form  for  administering  medicines  which 
are  not  very  disagreeable  in  their  taste  or  flavour  ;  and,  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  few  officinal  preparations,  it  is  an  extemporane¬ 
ous  prescription,  as  when  long  kept  it  is  liable  to  become 
too  thick  and  adhesive  from  the  evaporation  of  part  of  its 
moisture.  Dry  powders  generally  require  twice  their  weight 
of  syrup  to  bring  them  to  the  due  consistence ;  and  syrup 
is  preferable  to  mucilage,  as  the  electuary  made  with  the 
former  does  not  so  soon  become  dry.  The  common  dose 
of  an  electuary  rarely  exceeds  two  tea-spoonfuls,  and  is  sel¬ 
dom  less  than  a  tea-spoonful ;  any  very  active  medicine, 
which  requires  to  be  givenpn  a  smaller  dose,  being  usually 
adininistered  under  the  form  of  bolus. 

The  London  College  have  united  the  Electuaries  with 
the  Conserves,  as  they  are  both  compositions  of  vegetable 
matter  with  sugar,  and  are  of  similar  consistence ;  and  have 
given  to  them  the  common  name  of  Confections.  *  In  con¬ 
serves,  how^ever,  the  addition  of  the  saccharine  matter  is  in 
larger  proportion,  and  is  designed  to  preserve  the  vegetable 
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matter;  in  electuaries,  the  syrup  is  designed  merely  to 
communicate  the  required  form.  The  Edinburgh  College 
retain  the  distinction  of  conserves,  and  the  preparations 
which  have  this  name  have  been  already  considered. 

. 

Electuarium  aromaticum.  Aromatic  Electuary.  Ed. 

Take  of  Aromatic  Powder,  one  part ;  Syrup  of  Orange- 
Peel,  two  parts.  Mix,  beating  them  well  together,  so  as 
to  form  an  electuary.” 

CoNFECTio  AROMATicA.  Aromatic  Confection.  Lond. 

Take  of  Cinnamon  Bark,  Nutmegs,  each  two  ounces  ; 
Cloves,  one  ounce;  Cardamom  Seeds,  half  an  ounce;  Saffron 
dried,  two  ounces  ;  Prepared  Shells,  sixteen  ounces ;  Re¬ 
fined  Sugar,  two  pounds ;  Water,  a  pint.  Triturate  the  dry 
substances  together  into  a  fine  powder,  then  add  the  water 
gradually,  and  mix  them  so  as  to  form  an  uniform  mass.” 
Electuarium  aromaticum.  Aromatic  Electuary.  Dub. 

Take  of  Cinnamon,  Nutmeg,  each  half  an  ounce  ;  Re¬ 
fined  Sugar,  Saffron,  each  one  ounce :  Cardamom  Seeds 
freed  from  the  capsules,  Cloves,  each  two  drachms ;  Pre¬ 
cipitated  Chalk,  two  ounces  ;  Syrup  of  Orange,  as  much 
as  necessary.  Reduce  the  aromatics  separately  to  powder ; 
then  mix  them  with  the  syrup.” 

The  composition  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  is  the 
most  simple  of  these  ;  in  the  others  the  carbonate  of  lime 
is  foreign  to  the  object  of  the  combination,  though,  as  it 
has  long  had  a  place,  it  is  still  retained.  Either  electuary 
is  a  grateful  aromatic  preparation,  occasionally  combined 
with  other  medicines,  or  made  the  basis  of  cordial  or  car- 

t  ' 

minative  mixtures,  requiring  merely  for  this  purpose  to  be 
diffused  in  water  with  a  little  syrup. 
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Electuarium  cassia:  fistula:.  Electuary  of  Purging 

Cassia.  Ed. 

Take  of  the  Pulp  of  Cassia  in  pods,  four  parts  ;  Pulp 
of  Tamarind,  Manna,  of  each  one  part ;  Syrup  of  Pale 
Rose,  four  parts.  Dissolve  the  manna  beat  in  a  mortar, 
with  a  gentle  heat,  in  the  syrup  *,  then  add  the  pulps,  and, 
by  a  continued  heat,  reduce  the  mixture  to  a  proper  con¬ 
sistence.” 

CoNFECTio  cassia:.  Confection  of  Cassia.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Fresh  Pulp  of  Cassia,  half  a  pound  ;  Manna, 
two  ounces;  Pulp  of  Tamarind,  an  ounce;  Syrup  of  Rose, 
half  a  pint.  Bruise  the  manna,  then  dissolve  it  in  the  syrup 
by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath ;  mix  in  the  pulps,  and  evapo¬ 
rate  to  a  proper  consistence.” 

Electuarium  cassia:.  Electuary  of  Cassia.  Dub. 

Take  of  Pulp  of  Cassia,  recently  extracted,  half  a 
pound ;  Manna,  two  ounces ;  Pulp  of  Tamarinds,  an  ounce ; 
Syrup  of  Orange,  half  a  pound.  Dissolve  the  manna  brais¬ 
ed,  with  a  moderate  heat,  in  the  syrup  ;  then  add  the  pulps, 
and  reduce  the  mixture  by  slow  evaporation  to  the  due  con¬ 
sistence.” 

This  electuary  affords  a  mild  laxative,  which  operates  in 
the  dose  of  an  ounce.  From  the  predominance  of  the  pulps 
and  the  saccharine  matter,  it  is  liable,  however,  to  become 
sour  on  keeping ;  it  is  also  inferior  in  activity  to  the  next 
electuary,  which  is  equally  pleasant,  and  hence,  it  is  so  lit¬ 
tle  used,  that  it  is  never  found  in  the  shops. 

Electuarium  cassi.®  senna:,  olim  Electuarium  Lenitivim. 

Electuary’ of  Senna.  Ed. 

Take  of  the  Leaves  of  Senna,  eight  ounces ;  Coriander 
Seeds,  four  ounces ;  Liquorice  Root,  three  ounces  ;  Figs, 

2  n 
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Pulp  of  Prunes,  of  each  o^ie  pound  ;  Pulp  of  Tamarind, 
half  a  pound  ;  Refined  Sugar,  two  pounds  and  a  half. 
Bruise  the  senna  with  the  coriander  seeds,  and  separate  by 
passing  through  a  sieve  ten  ounces  of  the  mi^ed  powder. 
Boil  the  residuum  with  the  figs^  and  the  liquorice  in  four 
pounds  of  water  to  one  half ;  then  express  and  strain.  Re¬ 
duce  the  strained  liquor,  by  evaporation,  to  about  a  pound 
and  a  half.  Afterwards  add  the  sugar,  so  as  to  make  a 
syrup.  Add  this  syrup  gradually  to  the  pulps,  and,  lastly, 
mix  in  tho  powder.” 

CoNFECTio  SENNiE.  Confectioii  of  Senna.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Senna  Leaves,  eight  ounces  ;  Figs,  a  pound ; 
Pulp  of  Tamarind,  Pulp  of  Cassia,  Pulp  of  Prune,  of  each 
half  a  pound  ;  Coriander  Seeds,  four  ounces ;  Liquorice 
Root,  three  ounces ;  Refined  Sugar,  two  pounds  and  a  half. 
Beat  the  senna  leaves  with  the  coriander  seeds,  and  sepa¬ 
rate  ten  ounces  of  the  mixed  powder  by  a  sieve.  Boil  the 
remainder  with  the  figs  and  the  liquoripe  root  in  four  pints 
of  water  to  one-half;  then  express  and  strain.  Evaporate 
the  strained  liquor  in  a  water-bath  until  only  a  pint  and  a 
half  remain,  then  adding  to  it  the  sugar,  form  a  syrup. 
Lastly,  rub  the  pulps  with  the  syrup,  and  sprinkling  in  the 
powder  passed  through  the  sieve,  mix  the  whole  together.” 
Electuarium  SENNiE.  Electuary  of  Senna.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Senna  Leaves  in  fine  powder,  four  ounces ; 
Pulp  of  Prunes,  a  pound;  Pulp  of  Tamarinds,  two  ounces; 
Syrup  of  Brown  Sugar  (Molasses),  a  pint  and  a  half;  Es¬ 
sential  Oil  of  Caraway,  two  drachms.  Boil  down  the  pulps 
in  the  syrup  to  the  consistence  of  honey ;  then  add  the  pow¬ 
der,  and,  when  the  mixture  cools,  the  oil;  lastly,  mix  them| 
all  well  together.” 


% 


This  electuary  is  in  common  use  as  a  mild  purgative.  Itsi 
dose  is  six  drachms,  or  an  ounce ;  and  it  is  sometimes  ren-l 
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dered  more  active  by  the  addition  of  a  little  jalap,  or  super¬ 
tartrate  of  potash.  The  electuary  of  the  Dublin  Pharma¬ 
copoeia,  though  more  simple  than  the  others,  must  be  less 
grateful,  from  containing  so  large  a  proportion  of  molasses; 
and  the  oil  of  caraway  will  communicate  rather  too  much 
pungency  to  a  medicine  in  this  form. 

•  / 

Electuarium  mimosa  catechu,  olim  Confectio  Japonica, 
Electuary  of  Catechu.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  Extract  of  Catechu,  four  ounces;  Kino,  three 
ounces ;  Bark  of  Cinnamon,  Nutmeg,  of  each  one  ounce ; 
Opium,  diffused  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Spanish  White 
Wine,  one  drachm  and  a  half ;  Syrup  of  Red  Rose,  boiled 
to  the  consistence  of  honey,  two  pounds  and  a  quarter.  Re¬ 
duce  the  solid  ingredients  to  powder,  and,  mixing  with 
them  the  opium  and  syrup,  form  an  electuary.” 
Electuarium  catechu  compositum.  Compound  Electu¬ 
ary  of  Catechu.  Dub. 

.  ‘‘  Take  of  Catechu,  four  ounces ;  Cinnamon,  two  oun- 
ees  ;  Kino,  three  ounces.  Rub  them  into  powder  ;  then 
add  of  Hard  Purified  Opium,  a  drachm  and  a  half,  diffus- 

t 

ed  in  Spanish  White  Wine  ;  Syrup  of  Ginger  boiled  to 
the  consistence  of  honey,  two  pounds  and  a  quarter.  Mix 
the  whole.” 

In  this  electuary,  the  more  powerful  vegetable  astringents 
are  combined  ;  they  are  rendered  more  gratefijl  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  aromatics,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  composition, 
as  R  remedy  in  diarrhoea,  is  increased  by  the  opium.  It  is 
the  basis  of  the  common  extemporaneous  astringent  mix¬ 
ture  ;  two  drachms  of  it  being  diffused  with  a  little  syrup 
in  six  ounces  of  water,  and  a  table-spoonful  of  this  being 
taken  three  or  four  times  a-day.  One  grain  of  opium  is 
contained  in  rather  more  than  three  drachms. 
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Electuarium  opiatum,  olimElectuarium  Thebaictm.  Opi- 
ate  Electuary.  Ed. 

‘‘  Take  of  Aromatic  Powder,  six  ounces  ;  Virginian 
Snake-root,  rubbed  to  a  fine  pow^der,  three  ounces;  Opium, 
diffused  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Spanish  White  Wine, 
half  an  ounce  ;  Syrup  of  Ginger,  one  pound.  Mix,  so  as 
to  fprm  an  electuary.” 

CoNEECTio  opii.  Confection  of  Opium.  Lond. 

Take  of  Hard  Opium,  rubbed  to  powder,  six  drachms; 
Long  Pepper,  an  ounce ;  Ginger-root,  two  ounces ;  Cara¬ 
way  Seeds,  three  ounces;  Syrup,  a  pint.  Rub  the  opium 
with  the  syrup  heated,  then  add  the  other  ingredients 
ground  to  powder,  and  mix  them.” 

This  is  a  substitute  for  compositions  once  highly  cele¬ 
brated,  and  which  have  long  kept  their  place  in  the  Phar¬ 
macopoeias  of  Europe,  the  Mithridate  and  Theriaca,  which 
at  one  period  consisted  of  above  an  hundred  ingredients. 
Opium  appeared,  amid  this  farrago,  to  be  the  ingredient 
of  predominating  power,  modified  principally  by  aroma¬ 
tics  ;  they  have  been,  therefore,  gradually  reformed  into 
the  present  preparation,  and  even  it  is  scarcely  used.  Each 
drachm,  according  to  the  formula  in  the  Edinburgh  Phar¬ 
macopoeia,  contains  a  grain  and  a  half  of  opium  ;  and  ra¬ 
ther  more  according  to  that  of  the  London  College. 


It  remains  to  take  notice  of  those  Electuaries,  or  Con¬ 
fections  as  they  are  named,  peculiar  to  the  London  or  Dub¬ 
lin  Pharmacopoeias. 

CoNFECTio  AMYGDALARUM.  Confection  of  Almonds.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Sweet  Almonds,  an  ounce  ;  Gum-Arabic  in 
powder,  a  drachm ;  Refined  Sugar,  half  an  ounce.  The 
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almonds  having  been  previously  macerated  in  water,  and 
their  external  pellicle  removed,  beat  the  whole  together, 
until  they  form  an  uniform  mass.” 

This  is  introduced  as  affording  an  easy  and  convenient 
mode  of  preparing  the  almond  emulsion  extemporaneously  ; 
a  little  of  this  confection  forming  it  by  diffusion  in  water. 

% 

CoNFECTio  RUT^.  Confcction  of  Rue.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  the  Dried  Leaves  of  Rue,  Caraway  Seeds, 
Bay  Berries,  of  each  an  ounce  and  a  half;  Sagapenum, 
half  an  ounce  ;  Black  Pepper,  two  drachms;  Clarified  Ho¬ 
ney,  sixteen  ounces.  Triturate  the  dry  ingredients  into  a 
fine  powder ;  then  adding  the  honey,  mix  them  together.” 

This  is  intended  as  the  basis  of  an  enema,  sometimes 
given  in  the  liysteric  paroxysm,  and  in  flatulent  colic. 

CoNFECTio  scAMMONi^.  Confectioii  of  Scammony.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Scammony  powder,  an  ounce  and  a  half; 
Cloves  bruised,  Ginger- Root  in  powder,  of  each  six 
dra*chms ;  Oil  of  Caraway,  half  a  fluidrachm  ;  Syrup  of 
Rose,  as  much  as  may  be  necessary.  Triturate  the  dry  sub¬ 
stances  into  a  very  fine  powder  ^  then  having  added  the  sy¬ 
rup,  rub  them  again ;  and,  adding  the  oil  of  caraway,  mix 
them  together.” 

Electuarium  scAMMORiiE.  Electuary  of  Scammony.  Dub. 

Take  of  Scammony,  Ginger- Root,  of  each  reduced  to 
powder,  an  ounce ;  Oil  of  Cloves,  a  scruple  ;  Syrup  of 
Orange,  as  much  as  is  sufficient.  Mix  the  ginger,  rubbed 
to'  powder,  with  the  syrup  ;  then  add  the  scammony,  and, 
lastly,  the  oil.” 

This  is  a  stimulating  cathartic,  not  very  frequently  em¬ 
ployed.  Its  dose  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm. 
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CHAP.  XXIIL 

PILULiE.— PILLS. 

Pills  are  formed  from  a  mass  sufficiently  stiff  and  adhe¬ 
sive  to  preserve  the  round  form  which  is  given  to  them. 
Under  this  form,  such  medicines  are  generally  exhibited 
as  are  nauseous,  either  in  taste  or  flavour,  and  such  as  ope¬ 
rate  in  a  small  dose.  Few  general  rules  require  do  be  gi¬ 
ven  with  regard  to  their  formation.  Such  of  the  ingre¬ 
dients  as  are  capable  of  being  reduced  to  powder,  are  tri¬ 
turated  to  the  requisite  fineness ;  those  which  are  of  a  soft¬ 
er  consistence  are  then  added,  and  if  this  is  not  sufficient 
to  bring  the  whole  to  a  proper  consistence,  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  syrup  or  mucilage  is  to  be  added  ,*  the  former  is  pre¬ 
ferable,  as  the  latter,  in  drying,  is  liable  to  render  the  mass* 
too  hard.  Some  substances,  as  several  of  the  gum-^’esins, 
become  soft  on  beating,  so  as  to  form  into  pills.  Light  ve¬ 
getable  powders,  when  beat  up  with  syrup,  form  a  mass 
whidi  is  hot  sufficiently  coherent  to  roll  out.  In  this  case 
it  is  necessary  to  add  a  little  pure  soap,  which  gives  the  ne¬ 
cessary  tenacity.  Metallic  preparations,  which  are  heavy, 
and  given  in  a  small  dose,  are  made  into  pills  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  some  extract  or  conserve.  If  the  pill  mass  is  too 
soft,  so  that  the  pills,  after  being  formed,  do  not  keep  their 
form,  it  may  be  made  harder  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  any  inactive  vegetable  matter,  as  powder  of  li¬ 
quorice.  After  they  are  rolled  out,  they  must,  to  prevent 
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them  from  adhering,  be  covered  with  the  same  powder,  or, 
what  is  preferable,  as  less  liable  to  become  mouldy,  starch 
or  carbonate  of  magnesia.  A  pill  ought  not  to  exceed 
five  grains  in  weight,  or  twelve  may  be  formed  from  a 
drachm  of  the  mass.  They  ought  not  to  be  prepared  in 
too  large  a  quantity  at  a  time,  as  if  long  kept  they  be¬ 
come  so  bard  as  to  be  scarcely  acted  on  in  the  stomach. 

Pilule  ALOETiciE.  Aloetic  Pills.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  Socotorine  Aloes  reduced  to  powder.  Soap, 
of  each  equaj  w’eights.  Beat  them  with  Simple  Syrup,  so 
as  to  make  a  mass  fit  for  pills.’’ 

In  this  formula  extract  of  gentian  was  formerly  employ¬ 
ed,  but  it  rendered  the  mass  too  soft  to  form  properly  into 
pills.  It  affords  a  convenient  form  for  the  exhibition  of 
aloes,  and  is  in  common  use  as  a  purgative.  Its  medium 
dose  is  ]0  or  15  grains. 

Pilule  aloes  c'ompositje.  Compound  Aloes  Pills.  Lond. 

Take  of  Socotorine  Aloes,  in  powder,  one  ounce  ;  Ex¬ 
tract  of  Gentian,  half  an  ounce  ;  Oil  of  Caraway,  forty 
minims;  Simple  Syrup,  as  much  as  necessary.  Beat  them 
together  until  they  form  a  mass.” 

Under  either  of  these  simple  forms  aloes  is  commonly 
exhibited  as  a  cathartic.  Two  pills  are  a  medium  dose. 

I 

Pilule  aloes  cum  zingIbere.  Pills  of  Aloes  with  Gin¬ 
ger.  Dub.  * 

“  Take  of  Hepatic  Aloes,  one  ounce ;  Ginger  Root  in 
powder,  one  drachm ;  Spanish  Soap,  half  an  ounce ;  Es¬ 
sential  Oil  of  Peppermint,  half  a  drachm.  Triturate  the 
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aloes  with  the  ginger  to  powder ;  add  the  soap  and  essen 
tial  oil,  and  form  the  whole  into  one  mass.” 


This  composition  is  adapted  to  the  same  purposes  as  the 
preceding  pills,  the  essential  oil  adding  aromatic  flavour 
and  pungency.  Their  dose  is  the  same. 


Pjlulj3  aloes  et  assafcetid^.  Pills  of  Aloes  and  Assa- 
foetida.  Ed. 

Take  of  Socotorine  Aloes  in  powder,  Assafoetida, 
Soap,  of  each  equal  parts.  Beat  them  into  a  mass  with 
mucilage  of  gum-arabic.” 

These  pills  are  occasionally  employed  in  amenorrhoea, 
hysteria,  in  dyspepsia  attended  with  flatulence,  and  in  tym¬ 
panitis,  two  or  three  being  taken  at  bedtime.  ,  They  prove 
useful  by  obviating  costiveness. 


Pilule  aloes  cum  colocynthide.  Pills  of  Aloes  with 
Colocynth.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  Socotorine  Aloes,  Scammony,  of  each  eight 
parts ;  Colocynth,  four  parts ;  Sulphate  of  Potash  with 
Sulphur,  Oil  of  Cloves,  of  each  one  part.  Let  the  aloes 
and  scammony  be  reduced,  with  the  salt,  to  powder  :  then 
let  the  colocynth,  rubbed  into  a  fine  powder,  and  the  oil, 
be  added.  Lastly,  beat  them  with  mucilage  of  gum-ara¬ 
bic  into  a  mass.” 

Pilule,  cqlocynthidis  composit.®.  Compound  Colo- 
cyntli  Pills.  Eub. 

I 

Take  of  Colocynth,  half  an  ounce ;  Hepatic  Aloes, 
vScammony,  of  each  an  ounce ;  Spanish  Sqap,  two  drachms. 
Oil  of  Cloves,  one  drachm.  Reduce  the  aloes,  scammony 
and  colocynth  separately  to  powder,  then  beat  them  toge- 
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thei'  with  the  oil  and  soap,  and  with  syrup  forna  them  into 
a  mass.” 

These  compositions  are  of  similar  powers.  They  afford 
a  stronger  cathartic  than  the  simple  aloetic  pill,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  this  compound  pill  is  used  in  constipation,  or  to 
obviate  habitual  costiveness.  Two  pills  are  a  dose. 

Pilule  aloes  et  myrrhs.  Pills  of  Aloes  and  Myrrh. 
Ed.  ' 

Take  of  Socotorine  Aloes,  four  parts ;  Myrrh,  two 
parts ;  Saffron,  one  part.  Beat  them  into  a  mass  with 
Simple  Syrup.”  ^ 

PiLULJi  ALOES  CUM  MYRRHA.  Pills  of  Aloes  and  Myrrh. 

Lond. 

‘‘  Take  of  Socotorine  Aloes,  two  ounces  ;  Saffron, 
Myrrh,  ofeach  an  ounce ;  Simple  Syrup,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tityi  Rub  the  aloes  and  myrrh  separately  into  powder, 
then  beat  the  .whole  together,  until  they  form  a  mass.” 
PiLUL^E  ALOES  CUM  MYRRHA.  Pills  of  Aloes  and  Myrrh. 

i)ub. 

Take  of  Hepatic  Aloes,  an  ounce ;  Myrrh,  half  an 
ounce ;  Saffron,  two  drachms  ;  Essential  Oil  of  Caraway, 
half  a  drachm  a  Syrup,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Rub  the  aloes 
and  myrrh  separately  to  powder  ;  then  beat  the  whole  in¬ 
to  a  mass.” 

These  pills,  under  the  name  of  Rufus’s  Pills,  have  long 
been  in  use,  as  affording  a  moderately  stimulating  cathar¬ 
tic,  useful  in  dyspepsia  connected  with  costiveness  ;  some¬ 
times  used  also  in  hypochondriasis,  hysteria,  and  in  jaun¬ 
dice.  Their  dose  is  ten  or  fifteen  grains. 
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PiLULiE,  AMMONiARETi  GUPRi.  Pills  of  Amimoiiiuret  of 

Copper.  Edl  : 

“  Take  of  Ammoniuret  of  Copper,  rubbed  into  fine  pow¬ 
der,  sixteen  grains ;  Crumb  of  Bread,  four  scruples  j  Wa¬ 
ter  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  as  much  as  may  be  suffi-  | 

cient.  Beat  them  into  a  mass,  which  divide  into  thirty-two  | 

equal  pills.”  ^  | 

It  is  under  this  form  that  ammoniuret  of  copper  is  gir  | 

ven  in  epilepsy  and  the"  other  spasmodic  diseases  in  which  | 

it  has  been  employed.  Half  a  grain  of  it  is  contained  in  1 

each  pill.  One  pill  is  given  at  first,  night  and  morning,  ' 

and  the  dose  is  gradually  increased,  as  far  as  the  stomach  i 

and  general  system  will  bear  it,  until  a  cure  is  obtained,  or  i 

the  remedy  has  received  a  fair  trial.  | 


Pilule  ass^fcetid^  coMPosixiE.  Compound  Assafoeti- 
da  Pilfs.  Ed. 

Take  of  Assafoetida,  Galbanum,  Myrrh,  of  each  eight 
parts ;  Rectified  Oil  of  Amber,  one  part.  Beat  them  into 
a  mass  with  Simple  Syrup.” 

Pilule  galbani  composite.  Compound  Pills  of  Galba¬ 
num.  Lond. 

‘‘  Take  of  Galbanum,  an  ounce;  Myrrh,  Sagapenum, 
of  each  one  ounce  and  a  half;  Assafoetida,  half  an  ounce; 
Simple  Syrup,  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient.  Beat  them  | 
together,  and  form  a  mass.” 

Pilule  MYRRHiE  composite.  Compound  Pills  of  Myrrh.  | 
Dub. 

Take  of  Assafcetida,  Myrrh  in  powder,  Galbanum,  of 
each  one  ounce ;  Oil  of  Amber,  half  a  drachm.  Triturate 
them  together,  and  form  them  into  a  mass  with  Simple  Sy-  j 
rup.” 


'St 


These  compositions,  though  under  different  names,  are  | 
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similar.  They  all  form  a  substitute,  for  the  Gum  Pills  ot 
the  older  Pharmacopoeias,  and  afford  a  stimulating  ape¬ 
rient  and  antispasmodic  used  in  hysteria  and  amenorrhoea ; 
two  or  three  of  them  being  taken  occasionally  at  bedtime. 
They  sometimes  prove  Useful  too  in  a  similar  dose,  in  chro¬ 
nic  catarrh,  by  checking  the  increased  secretion  from  the 
mucous  glands  of  the  lungs. 


PiLUL.®  HYDRARGYRi.  Mercurial  Pills.  Ed. 

Take  of  Purified  Quicksilver,  Conserve  of  Red  Rose, 
of  each  one  ounce  ;  Starch,  two  ounces.  Rub  the  quick¬ 
silver  with  the  conserve,  in  a  glass  mortar,  until  the  glo¬ 
bules  entirely  disappear,  adding,  as  there  may  be  occasion, 
a  little  mucilage  of  gum-arabic  ;  then  add  the  starch,  and 
beat,  with  a  little  water,  into  a  mass,  which  is  to  be  imme¬ 
diately  divided  into  four  hundred  and  eighty  pills.” 
Pilule  hydrargyri.  Pills  of  Quicksilver.  Lond. 

‘‘  Take  of  Purified  Quicksilver,  two  drachms;  Con¬ 
serve  of  Red  Rose,  three  drachms  ;  Liquorice  Root  in  pow- 

■  i 

der,  one  drachm.  Rub  the  quicksilver  with  the  conserve 
until  the  globules  no  longer  appear,  then  adding  the  liquo¬ 
rice  powder,  beat  the  whole  together  so  as  to  form  a  mass.” 
PiLULiE  hydrargyri.  Pills  of  Quicksilver.  Dub. 

Take  of  Purified  Quicksilver,  two  drachms ;  Conserve 
of  Rose,  three  drachms :  Liquorice  in  fine  powder,  one 
drachm.  Rub  the  quicksilver  v/ith  the  conserve  until  the 
globules  entirely  disappear  ;  then  adding  the  powder  of 
liquorice,  mix  the  whole  together.” 

The  trituration  of  the  quicksilver  in  this  preparation 
was  formerly  supposed  to  reduce  it  merely  to  a  state  of  ex¬ 
treme  mechanical  division.  But  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  an  oxidation  of  thCimetal  is  effected,  and  that 
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the  medicinal  efficacy  of  the  preparation  depends  on  this 
oxide.  Quicksilver,  in  its  metallic  state,  being  inert  with 
regard  to  the  living  system,  the  activity  of  the  preparation 
itself  is  a  presumption  of  this ;  but  it  is  farther  known, 
that  by  agitation  with  atmospheric  air,  quicksilver  affords 
a  portion  of  a  grey  powder,  soluble  in  muriatic  acid,  and 
which  must  therefore  be  an  oxide,  metallic  quicksilver  being 
insoluble  in  that  acid.  This  oxidation  must  be  effected 
more  readily  when  the  surface  of  the  metal  is  extended^ 
and  its  continuity  is  divided  by  the  interposition  of  any  yis- 
cous  matter,  and  hence  the  advantage  derived  from  the 
trituration  of  it  with  substances  of  this  kind,  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  mercurial  pill.  Different  substances  have  been 
employed,  syrup,  mucilage,  honey  and  others.  The  Col¬ 
leges  have  now  agreed  in  preferring  the  Conserve  of  Rose, 
it  having  been  supposed  that  this  is  superior  to  the  others 
in  facilitating  the  operation.  Much  attention  is  requisite 
that  the  trituration  be  continued  until  the  extinction  is  com¬ 
pleted,  as  on  this  the  efficacy  of  the  pill  depends.  This  is 
known  by  rendering  the  matter  a  little  thinner  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  watp',  and  extending  it  by  rubbing  on  a  glass 
plate  or  on  paper,  whbn  the  globules,  if  any  remain,  will  be 
apparent.  Starch  has  been  selected  by  the  Edinburgh 
College  to  form  it  into  a  mass,  and  is  preferable  to  liquorice 
powder,  as  not  being  liable  to  become  mouldy.  A  grain 
of  mercury  is  contained  in  each  pill,  weighing  four  grains, 
prepared  according  to  the  formula  of  the  Edinburgh  Phar¬ 
macopoeia  ;  the  same  quantity  is  contained  in  three  grains 
of  the  others. 

.  This  pill  is  the  preparation  of  mercury  that  is  upon  the 
whole  most  generally  used  for  obtaining  the  general  action 
of  this  metal  on  the  system  ;  and  while  it  is  milder  in  its 
operation  than  some  other  mercurials,  and  has  less  deter- 
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liiination  to  the  intestinal  canal,'  it  is  sufficiently  active  and 
certain.  The  common  dose,  given  with  the  view  of  induc¬ 
ing  the  usual  mercurial  action,  is  two  pills  at  bedtime  and 
one  in  the  morning,  which,  in  particular  cases  and  habits, 
requires  to  be  increased.  Four  or  six  pills  given  at  once 
generally  excite  purging. 

PiLULiE  opiATiE,  oUm  PUiilcE  TliehaiccB,  Opiate  Pills.  Ed. 

Take  of  Opium,  one  part.  Extract  of  Liquorice,  seven 
parts  j  Jamaica  Pepper,  two  parts.  Mix  the  opium  and 
the  extract  separately,  softened  with  diluted  alkohol,  and 
beat  them  into  a  pulp;  then  add  the  Jamaica  pepper  rubbed 
to  powder,  and,  beating  them  web,  reduce  them  to  a  mass.” 
PiLULiE  SAPONis  CUM  opio.  Pills  of  Soap  with  Opium. 

Lond. 

I  ' 

Take  of  Hard  Opium,  rubbed  to  powder,  half  an 
ounce  ;  Hard  Soap,  two  ounces.  Beat  them  together,  un¬ 
til  they  form  one  mass.” 

PiLULiE  STYRACE.  Pills  of  Stoi’ax.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Purified  Storax,  three  drachms;  Soft  Puri¬ 
fied  Opium,  one  drachm  ;  Saffron,  the  same  weight.  Beat 
them  together,  mixing  them  thoroughly.” 


) 


The  articles  which  in  these  compositions  are  added  to 
the  opium,  have  no  important  effect  on  its  operation ;  they 
serve  merely  to  disguise  it ;  and  where  it  is  necessary,  which 
it  occasionally  is,  to  conceal  the  administration  of  opium 
from  the  patient,  they  afford  convenient  forms.  Even  the 
name  sometimes  requires  to  be  concealed  in  a  prescription ; 
and  hence  the  reason  of  the  names  given  by  the  London 
and  Dublin  Colleges  being  derived  from  the  trivial  ingre¬ 
dients.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted,  that  the  proportion  of 
opium  is  not  the  same  in  all  of  them.  Two  pills,  or  ten 
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grains  of  the  pill  of  the 'Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  contain 
one  grain  of  opium  ;  while  in  the  formula  of  the  London 
and  Dublin  Colleges,  the  proportion  is  larger,  five  grains 
or  one  pill  containing  one  grain. 

Pilule  rhei  composite.  Compound  Pills  of  Rhubarb. 
Ed. 

Take  of  the  Root  of  Rhubarb,  in  powder,  one  ounce  j 
Socotorine  Aloes,  six  drachms ;  Myrrh,  half  an  ounce ; 
Oil  of  Peppermint,  half  a^drachm.  Beat  them  into  a  mass 
with  syrup  of  orange-peel.” 

This  is  a  moderate  laxative  much  employed,  especially 
in  dyspeptic  affections,  to  obviate  costiveness,  and  stimu¬ 
late  gently  the  stomach  and  intestines ;  hence  known  by  the 
name  of  Stomachic  Pills.  Two  pills  are  taken  at  bedtime ; 
they  operate  in  general  without  occasioning  any  irritation, 
and  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  intestines  without  induc¬ 
ing  purging. 

PiLULiE  sciLLiTic^.  Squill  Pills.  Ed. 

Take  of  the  dried  Root  of  Squill,  rubbed  to  a  fine 
powder,  one  scruple  ;  Gum- Ammoniac,  Cardamom  Seeds, 
in  powder,  Extract  of  Liquorice,  of  each  one  drachm.  Beat 
them  with  simple  syrup  into  a  mass.” 

Pilule  sciLL.aE  COMPOSITE.  Compound  Squill  Pjlls.  Lond. 

‘‘  Take  of  the  Root  of  Squill,  recently'dried,  and  beat  to 
powder,  a  drachm;  Ginger  Root,  in  powder.  Hard  Soap, 
of  each  three 'drachms ;  Gum-Ammoniac,  in  powder,  two 
drachms.  Mix  the  powders;  then  beat  them  with  the  soap, 
and  add  as  much  syrup  as  may  be  sufficient  to  give  the  due 
consistence.” 
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PiLULJE  sciLLiE  CUM  ziNGiBERE.  Pills  of  Squill  with  Gin¬ 
ger.  Dub. 

Take  of  Squill  Root  in  powder,  one  drachm  ;  Ginger 
Root  in  powder,  two  drachms  •,  Essential  Oil  of  Anise,  ten 
drops.  Triturate  them  together,  and  form  them  into  a 
mass  by  the  addition  of  soap  jelly.” 

Under  the  form  of  these  compositions,  which  have  long 
been  officinal,  and  which  do  not  differ  materially  from  each 
other,  squill  is  given  as  an  expectorant  in  dyspnoea  and 
chronic  catarrh,  two  pills  being  taken  morning  and  even¬ 
ing.  Any  efficacy  they  have  depends  oh  the  squill.  But 
there  appears  to  be  no  advantage  in  reducing  so  much  its 
activity  by  the  addition  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  other 
matter;  and  as  squill,  when  long  kept,  is  liable  to  have  its 
strength  impaired,  it  is  perhaps  preferable  that  it  should  be 
given  under  some  form  of  extemporaneous  preparation. 


There  are  a  few  officinal  Pills  peculiar  to  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia. 

PiLULiE  CAMBOGI^  coMPOSiTiE.  Compound  Gamboge 
Pills.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Gamboge  in  powder,  Socotorine  Aloes  in  pow¬ 
der,- Compound  Powder  of  Cinnamon,  of  each  one  drachm; 
Soap,  two  drachms.  Mix  the  powders  together,  then,  add¬ 
ing  the  soap,  beat  the  whole  into  one  mass.” 

By  the  addition  of  the  gamboge  to  the  aloes,  its  cathar¬ 
tic  power  is  increased,  and  a  composition  afforded  more 
active  than  the  aloetic  pill.  Two  or  three  pills  are  a  dose. 
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PiLULiE  FERRi  CUM  MYRRHA.  Pills  of  Iron  with  Myrrh. 

Lond. 

Take  of  Myrrh,  beat  to  powder,  two  drachms ;  Sub¬ 
carbonate  of  Soda,  Sulphate  of  Iron,  Sugar,  of  each  a 
drachm.  Triturate  the  myrrh  with  the  subcarbonate  of 
soda;  then  having  added  the  sulphate  of  iron,  triturate  them 
again  :  lastly,  beat  the  whole  together,  Until  they  form  an . 
uniform  mass.” 

This  is  the  same  composition,  with  regard  to  the  active 
ingredients,  as  forms  the  basis  of  the  Compound  Mixture 
of  Iron,  already  noticed  ;  and  it  may  be  occasionally  con¬ 
venient  to  prescribe  it  under  the  form  of  pill,  or  to  form 
the  mixture  from  it  extemporaneously  by  diffusion  in  water. 

I 

t 

Pilule  hydrargyri  submuriatis  compositje.  Com¬ 
pound  Pills  of  Submuriate  of  Quicksilver.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Submuriate  of  Quicksilver,  Precipitated  Sul- 
phuret  of  Antimony,  of  each  a  drachm.  Gum-resin  of  Guaiac, 
beat  to  powder,  tivo  drachms.  Triturate  the  submuriate 
of  quicksilver  with  the  precipitated  sulphuret  of  antimony, 
then  with  the  gum-resin  of  guaiac,  and  add  of  mucilage  of 
gum-arabic  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient  to  give  the  pro¬ 
per  consistence.”  ' 

This,  under  the  name  of  Plummer’s  Pill,  has  been  used 
as  an  alterative  in  cutaneous  diseases,  in  a  dose  of  ten  grains. 


/ 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

t 

I 

TROCHISei. - TROCHES. 

\  ‘ 

rri 

1  ROCHES,  or  Lozenges,  consist  of  powders  mixed  with 
mucilage,  in  such  a  proportion,  that  when  dried  they  are 
firm  and  hard.  While  in  the  state  of  a  soft  paste,  they 
are  cut  into  small  square  or  round  tablets,  and  these  are 
hardened  by  drying.  The  form  is  one  adapted  principal¬ 
ly  to  such  medicines  as  are  designed  to  dissolve  slowly  in 
the  mouth ;  and  hence  they  are  rendered  pleasant  by  the 
addition  of  a  large  proportion  of  sugar.  They  are  seldom 
active  remedies,  but  are  employed  principally' in  affections 
of  the  mouth  or  throat.  As  of  little  importance,  they  have 
been  rejected  in  the  Dublin  and  in  the  late  edition  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  arid  a  few  only  are  retained  by 
the  Edinburgh  College. 


Trochisct  cARBONATis  CALcis.  Troches  of  Carbonate  of 
Lime.  Ed. 

,  Take  of  Prepared  Carbonate  of  Lime,  four  ounces  ; 
Gum-Arabic,  one  ounce ;  Nutmeg,  one  drachm  ;  Refined 
Sugar,  six  ounces.  Rub  these  to  powder,  and  make  them 
into  a  mass  with  water,  fit  for  forming  troches.” 


This  is  a  pleasant  form  under  which  carbonate  of  lime 
may  be  given  as  an  antacid,  though  the  quantity  of  saccha- 
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rine  matter  may  perhaps  favour  the  production  of  acid  in 
the  stomach ;  and  either  from  this,  or  from  not  being  well 
prepared  in  the  shops,  they  are  little  used. 

^  T 

Trochisci  olycyrrhiz^.  Liquorice  Troches.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  Extract  of  Liquorice,  Gum-Arabic,  of  each 
one  part ;  Refined  Sugar,  two  parts.  Let  them  be  dis¬ 
solved  in  warm  water,  and  strained.  Then  evaporate  the 
solution  with  a  gentle  heat,  into  a  mass,  whicL  form  into 
troches.” 

These,  from  their  demulcent  quality,  may  be  used  to 
allay  ccmghing  in  catarrh  *,  but  the  extract  of  liquorice  is 
equally  effectual,  and  when  purified  by  solution  in  water, 
and  inspissation,  so  as  to  be  of  a  firm  consisttoce,  forming 
what  is  named  Refined  Liquorice,  is  more  grateful. 

t 

■v. 

Trochisci  GLYCYRRHiziE  CUM  opiQ.  Liquorice  Troches 

with  Opium.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  Opium,  two  drachms  ;'Tincture  of  Tolu  Bal¬ 
sam,  half  an  ounce ;  Simple  Syrup,  eight  ounces ;  Extract 
of  Liquorice,  softened  with  warm  water,  Gum-Arabic,  in 
pow^der,  of  each  five  ounces.  First  rub  the  opium  tho¬ 
roughly  with  the  tincture;  then  add  gradually  the  syrup  and 
the  extract ;  afterwards  sprinkle  in  the  powder  df  Gum-* 
Arabic;  and,  lastly,  dry  the  mass,  that  it  may  be  formed 
into  troches,  each  weighing  ten  grains.” 

These  are  the  most  active  troches  in  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
and  are  effectual  in  relieving  the  tickling  cough  attending 
catarrh.  The  opium  is  the  ingredient  on  which  their  effi¬ 
cacy  principally  depends,  its  local  operation  lessening  the 
irritation  which  gives  rise  to  coughing ;  the  others  cover 
its  taste  and  flavour,  and  add  a  demulcent  quality.  One 
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drachm,  or  six  troches,  contain  one  grain  of  opium ;  and 
from  six  to  twelve  may  be  taken  in  twenty-four  hours.  The 
composition  would  be  improved,  if  the  proportion  of  opi¬ 
um  were  diminished,  as  they  would  be  lessmngrateful,  their 
action  would  be  more  gradual,  and  a  greater  number  could 
be  taken.  A  substitute  might  be  found  too  for  the  balsam 
of  Tolu,  the  flavour  of  which  is  unpleasant,  and  which  can¬ 
not  communicate  any  virtue. 

/ 

Trochisci  gummosi.  Gum  Troches.  Ed. 

Take  of  Gum-Arabic,  four  parts  ;  Starch,  one  part ; 
Refined  Sugar,  twelve  parts.  These  being  rubbed  to  pow¬ 
der,  are  to  be  formed  into  a  mass,  with  rose  water,  fit  for 
forming  troches.” 

I 

This  composition  is  designed  as  a  demulcent,  but  is 
never  used  ;  it  is  not  very  pleasant,  and  gum-arabic,  when 
pure,  answers  the  same  purpose. 

_  .  ✓ 

Trochisci  nitratis  potass^.  Troches  of  Nitrate  of  Pot¬ 
ash.  Ed. 

‘‘  Take  of  Nitrate  of  Potash,  one  part ;  Refined  Sugar, 
three  parts.  Beat  them  to  powder,  and,  with  mucilage  of 
gum-tragacanth,  make  them  into  a  mass  proper  for  form¬ 
ing  troches.” 

Under  this  form  nitrate  of  potash  is  used  as  a  refrigerant 
in  angina  tonsillaris,  and  to  allay  the  sense  of  heat  attend¬ 
ing  salivation,  and  abate  the  inflammation,  being  allowed 
to  dissolve  slowly  in  the  mouth.  They  do  not  retain  their 
form,  being  liable  to  become  humid,  and  a  mixture  of  nitre 
and  sugar  in  powder  answers  equally  well.  ... 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

LINIMENTA,  UNGUENTA  ET  CERATA. - LINIMENTS, 

OINTMENTS,  AND  CERATES. 

These  are  compositions  of  a  soft  consistence^  having 
some  unctuous  substance  for  tlieir  basis,  Such  as  oil,  lard, 
spermaceti  or  wax.  When  the  consistence  is  so  soft  as  to 
be  thick,  but  nearly  fluid,  it  is  termed  a  Liniment ;  when 
it  is  more  firm,  it  is  an  Ointment  j  and  when  still  harder, 
forms  a  Cerate.  These  degrees  of  consistence  depend  on 
the  proportions  of  the  ingredients.  Where  the  oil  is  in 
large  quantity,  a  liniment  is  formed,  and  the  addition  to 
this  of  a  large  proportion  of  wax  forms  an  ointment  or 
cerate.  The  following  general  directions  are  given  in  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  for  their  preparation. 

In  making  these  compositions,  fatty  and  resinous  sub¬ 
stances  are  to  be  melted  with  a  gentle  heat,  stirring  them 
constantly,  sprinkling  in  at  the  same  time  the  dry  ingre¬ 
dients,  if  there  are  any,  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  un¬ 
til  the  mixture,  by  cooling,  become  firm.” 

Formerly  ointments  were  numerous'  and  complicated  in 
their  composition,  and  surgeons  adapted,  with  much  for¬ 
mality,  different  ointments  to  different  indications.  The* 
practice  is  now  more  simple;  the  principal  intention  iri 
these  applications  is  to  keep  the  parts  soft  and  easy,  and 
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to  exclude  the  atmospheric  air,  and  therefore  the  simplest 
composition  that  is  of  a  proper  consistence  and  tenacity 
answers  the  purpose.  It  is  only  in  a  few  cases  that  sub¬ 
stances  are  added  with  the  view  of  obtaining  peculiar  effects 
from  their  stimulant,  or  sometimes  their  specific  operation, 
or  from  their  chemical  action.  The  consistence  of  a  cerate 
is  usually  the  most  convenient  for  continued  application, 
that  of  an  ointment  being  rather  too  thin,  especially  as  it 
is  rendered  thinner  by  the  heat  of  the  part  applied. 

Linimentum  aqua:  galcis,  sive  Oleum  Lini  cum  Calce. 

Liniment  of  Lime  Water.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  Oil  of  Lintseed,  Lime  Water,  of  each  equal 
parts.  Mix  them,^’ 

Linimentum  calcis.  Liniment  of  Lime.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Lime  Water,  Olive  Oil,  of  each  three  ounces. 
Mix  by  agitation.” 

\ 

This  is  a  saponaceous  compound,  formed  by  the  mutual 
chemical  action  of  the  lime  water  and  oil.  It  is  a  thick 
bland  fluid  of  a  white  colour,  and  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
soothing  application  to  inflamed  parts,  more  particularly 
to  burns,  being  spread  over  the  surface  with  a  feather.  It 
requires  to  be  extemporaneously  prepared,  as  after  a  little 
time  the  soapy  matter  separates  from  the  water, 

Linimentum  simplex.  Simple  Liniment.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  Olive  Oil,  four  parts  ;  White  Wax,  one  part.” 
Unguentum  simplex.  Simple  Ointment.  Ed. 

Take  of  Olive  Oil,  five  parts;  White  Wax,  two  parts.” 

,  Ceratum  simplex.  Simple  Cerate.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  Olive  Oil,  six  parts  ;  White  Wax,  three 
parts;  Spermaceti,  one  part.’’ 
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These  compositions  differ  merely  in  consistence.  They 
are  applied,  spread  on  linen,  as  usual  dressings  to  slight 
wounds  and  excoriations.  The  cerate  affords  the  compo¬ 
sition,  which,  from  consistence,  is  best  adapted  to  this. 
The  following  compositions,  in  the  London  and  Dublin 
Pharmacopoeias,  are  nearly  the  same,  and  are  designed  for 
the  same,  purposes. 

Unguentum  cetacei.  Spermaceti  Ointment.  Lond^ 

‘‘  Take  of  Spermaceti,  six  drachms;  White  Wax,  two 
drachms  ;  Olive  Oil,  three  fluidounces.  Having  melted 
them  with  a  gentle  fire,  stir  them  constantly  until  they 
cool.” 

UnguentuM' SPERM  AXIS  CETi.  Oiiitmcnt  of  Spermaceti. 
Dub. 

‘‘  Take  of  White  Wax,  half  a  pound  ;  Spermaceti,  one 
pound ;  Prepared  Lard,  three  pounds.  Form  an  ointment.” 
CeLatum  cetacei.  Spermaceti  Cerate.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Spermaceti,  half  an  ounce  ;  White  Wax,  two 
ounces ;  Olive  Oil,  four  fluidounces.  To  the  spermaceti 
and  wax  melted,  add  the  oil,  and  stir  them  until  they  cool.” 
Ceratum  simplex.  Simple  Cerate.  Lond. 

Take  of  Olive  OH,  four  fluidounces  :  of  Yellow  Wax, 
four  ounces.  Add  the  oil  to  the  wax  melted,  and  mix.” 
Unguentum  cera^  flava;:.  Ointment  of  Yellow  Wax. 
Dub. 

“  Take  of  Purified  Yellow  Wax,  a  pound ;  of  Prepared 
Lard,  four  pounds.  Form  an  ointment.” 

Unguentum  cera:  albas.  Ointment  of  White  Wax.  Dub. 

V 

'  This  is  made  in  the  same  manner,  employing  only 
White  for  Yellow  Wax.” 

Unguentum  resinosum.  Resinous  Ointment.  Ed. 

‘‘  Take  of  Flogs  Lard,  eight  parts ;  White  Resin,  five 
parts  ;  Yellow  Wax,  two  parts.”  '  ,  . 
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Ceratum  resinje.  Cerate  of  Resin.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Yellow  Resin,  Yellow  Wax,  each  a  pound; 
Olive  Oil,  a  pint.  Melt  the  w’ax  and  resin  with  a  slow  fire, 
then  add  the  oil,  and  strain  the  cerate  throiigh  linen  while 
warm.” 

Unguentum  resins  alba:.  Ointment  of  White  Resin. 
Dub. 

Take  of  Yellow  Wax,  a  pound;  White  Resin,  two 
pounds ;  Prepared  Lard,  four  pounds.  Form  an  oint¬ 
ment,  which,  while  hot,  strain  through  a  sieve.” 

The  addition  of  the  resin  renders  this  more  stimulating, 

N  O 

than  the  preceding  ointments.  Hence  it  is  used  as  a  dress¬ 
ing  where  the  object  is  to  promote  suppuration^ 

»  * 

Unguentum  pulveris  meloes  ve^icatorii,  olim  Unguen¬ 
tum  Ejpispasticum fortius*  Ointment  of  Powder  of  Can- 
tharides.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  Resinous  Ointment,  seven  parts  ;  Powder  of 
Cantharides,  one  part.” 

Ceratum  lytta:.  Cerate  of  Cantharides.  Lond. 

i 

“  Take  of  Spermaceti  Cerate,  six  drachms ;  Cantharides 
rubbed  to  a  very  fine  powder,  a  drachm.  To  the  cerate, 
softened  by  heat,  add  the  Cantharides,  and  mix.” 

I 

Unguentum  cantharidis.  Ointment  of  Cantharides.  Dub. 

‘‘  Take  of  Ointment  of  Yellow  Wax,  half  a  pound;  Can¬ 
tharides  in  powder,  an  ounce.  Form  an  ointment.” 

This  is  fhe  ointment  commonly  employed  to  establish  a 
purulent  discharge,  or  form  a  superficial  issue  in  the  part 
to  which  a  blister  has  been  applied :  this  it  does  from  the 
acrid  and  stimulating  quality  of  the  cantharides,  which 
changes  the  serous  discharge  from  the  blister  into  one  of 
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a  purulent  nature,  and  by  continuing  the  application,  this 
may  be  kept  up  for  any  length  of  time.  In  preparing  it, 
the  cantharides  ought  to  be  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder. 

\ 

Unguentum  infusi  meloes  vesicatorii,  olim  Unguen- 
tum  Epispasticum  mitius.  Ointment  of  Infusion  of  Can¬ 
tharides.  Ed. 

Take  of  Cantharides,  White  Resin,  Yellow  Wax,  of 
each  one  part ;  Venice  Turpentine,  Hogs  Lard,  of  each 
two  parts  ;  Boiling  Water,  four  parts.  Macerate  the  can¬ 
tharides  in  the  waterfor  a  night,  and  strain  the  liquor,  press¬ 
ing  it  strongly ;  having  added  the  lard,  boil  it  until  the 
water  is  evaporated ;  then  add  the  wax  and  resip.  These 
being  melted  and  removed  from  the  fire,  add  the  turpen¬ 
tine.” 

Unguentum  lytt^.  Ointment  of  Cantharides.  Lond. 

‘‘  Take  of  Cantharides,  rubbed  to  a  very  fine  powder, 
two  ounces ;  Distilled  Water,  eight  fluidounces ;  Resinous 
Cerate,  eight  ounces.  Boil  the  water  with  the  cantharides 
to  one-  half,  and  strain.  Mix  the  cerate  with  the  strained 
liquor,  and  evaporate  to  the  proper  consistence.” 

The  ointment  with  the  powder  of  cantharides  sometimes 
occasions  pain  and  irritation.  The  composition  obtained 
by  this  process  is  designed  as  a  milder  application,  adapted 
in  such  cases  to  answer  the  same  indication.  The  water, 
by  infusion  on  the  cantharides,  extracts  the  acrid  mattet ; 
but  this,  from  being  in  a  state  of  solution,  is,  after  the  sub¬ 
sequent  evaporation,  diffused  through  the  unctuous  matter 
in  a  state  of  finer  division  than  the  powder  can  be :  it  is 
also  from  the  proportions  ordered,  in  smaller  quantity,  but 
its  stimulating  quality  is  aided  by  the  turpentine,  and  it  is 
sufficient  to  keep  up  the  purulent  discharge. 
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Unguentum  subacetstis  cupri,  olim  UnguenUm  ^rugU 
nis.  Ointment  of  Subacetite  of  Copper.  Ed. 

Take  of  Resinous  Ointment,  fifteen  parts  ;  Subacetite 
of  Copper,  one  part.” 

Unguentum  .ERUGiNis.  Ointment  of  Verdigrease.;  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Resinous  Ointment,  a  pound ;  Prepared  Ver- 
digrease,  half  an  ounce.  Form  an  ointment/’ 

This  ointment  is  used  as  a  stimulant  and  escharotic,  ap¬ 
plied  to  foul  ulcers.  It  is  rather  too  active,  and  in  gene¬ 
ral  requires  to  be  mixed  with  a  proportion  of  resinous  or 
simple  ointment  ;  nor  is  it  used  but  as  an  occasional  dress^ 
ing. 

,  » 

Unguentum  hydrargyri,  mlgo  Unguentum  Cceruleum* 
Ointment  of  Quicksilver.  Ed.  , 

‘‘  Take  of  Quicksilver,  Mutton  Suet,-  of  each  one  part ; 
Hogs  Lard,  three  parts.  Rub  the  quicksilver  thoroughly 
in  a  mortar  with  a  little  of  the  lard,  until  the  globules  dis¬ 
appear;  then  add  the  remaining  fats.  It  may  be  made  al¬ 
so  with  a  double  or  triple  proportion  of  quicksilver.” 
Unguentum  hydrargyri  fortius.  Stronger  Ointment 
of  Quicksilver.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Purified  Quicksilver,  two  pounds  •,  Prepared 
Hogs  Lard,  twenty- three  ounces ;  Prepared  Tallow,  one 
ounce.  'Rub  first  the  quicksilver  with  the  tallow  and  a 
little  lard,  until  the  globules  disappear;  then  add  the  re¬ 
maining  lard,  and  mix  them.” 

Unguentum  HYDRARGYRI.  Ointment  of  Quicksilver.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Purified  Quicksilver,  Pre})ared  Lard,  equal 
weights.  Rub  them  together  in  a  marble  or  iron  mortar^ 
until  the  globules  of  quicksilver  disappear.” 
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Unguentum  hydrargyri  mitius.  Milder  Ointment  of 

I 

Quicksilver.  Lond. 

Take  of  the  Stronger  Ointment  of  Quicksilver,  one 
pound ;  Prepared  Hogs  Lard,  two  pounds.  Mix  them.’* 
Unguentum  hydrargyri  mitius.  Milder  Ointment  of 
Quicksilver.  Dub. 

This  is  made  with  double  the  weight  of  Lard.” 


T  / 

Of  these  ointments,  the  one  always  employed  for  mer¬ 
curial  friction  is  that  from  equal  weights  of  quicksilver 
and  lard.  The  only  use  of  the  lard  is  to  facilitate  the  ex¬ 
tinction,  as  it  is  <;alled,  of  the  quicksilver,  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  it  through  the  cuticle  :  these  purposes  are  attained 
from  this  proportion,  and  any  larger  quantity  of  unctuous 
matter  merely  renders  it  necessary  to  continue  the  friction 
longer.  For  application  in  some  cutaneous  affections,  the 
milder  ointment  is  sometimes  used.  The  proportion  of 
one  part  of  quicksilver  to  four  of  unctuous  matter,  order¬ 
ed  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  gives  an  ointment 
weaker  than  any  that  is  used  or  kept  in  the  shops ;  and  it 
would  be  preferable,  therefore,  to  order  the  preparation  as 
in  the  other  Pharmacopoeias. 

This,  like  other  mercurial  preparations  obtained  by  tri¬ 
turation,  was  at  one  time  regarded  as  deriving  its  efficacy 
from  the  mere  mechanical  division  of  the  metal.  The  rea¬ 
sons  have  been  already  stated  for  believing,  that  in  all  these 
preparations  the  mercury  is  oxidated,  and  that  their  action 
on  the  living  system  depends  on  this  oxide.  'There  are 
even  additional  grounds  for  admiting  this  conclusion  with 
regard  to  mercurial  ointment.  Unctuous  matter  appears 
in  general  to  promote  the  oxidation  of  metals  by  the  action 
of  the  air,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  green  crust  which  cop¬ 
per  speedily  acquires  when  coated  thinly  with  grease ; 
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quicksilver  being  in  a  fluid  state,  and  the  surface  being  ex¬ 
tended  and  renewed  by  the  trituration,  these  circumstances 
are  still  more  favourable  to  the  same  change.  The  im- 
provement  of  the  ointment  from  keeping,  affords  a  similar 
presumptive  proof.  When  newly  prepared,  it  is  of  a  light 
bluish-grey  colour,  but  when  kept  for  some  time  it  becomes 
of  a  much  darker  colour,  probably  from  the  oxidation  of 
the  metal  becoming  more  complete  ;  and  it  has  according¬ 
ly  been  found,  that  from  fresh  ointment,  more  metallic 
quicksilver  subsides,  when  it  is  kept  liquid  by  the  heat  of  a 
water-bath,  than  from  ointment  long  prepared.  Even  frorii 
the  latter,  only  part  of  the  quicksilver  subsides  in  globules, 
the  remaining  quantity  is  in  the  state  of  a  grey  powder, 
which  there  is  reason"  to  conclude  is  the  oxide  of  the  metal. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  quicksilver  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  may  suffer  a  farther  change.  Unctuous  matter,  more 
especially  that  of  animal  origin,  becomes  rancid  from  the 
action  of  the  air,  and  this  rancidity  appears  to  be  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  formation  of  an  acid,  probably  the  acid  produc¬ 
ed  from  fat,  the  Sebacic.  This  change  may  take  place  to 
a  certain  extent  during  theirituration,  and  still  more  when 
the  ointment  is  kept,  and  may  promote  the  oxidation  of  the 
^mercury,  while  any  acid  that  is  formed  may  combine  with 
the  oxide.  According  to  this  view,  mercurial  ointment 
will  consist  of  unctuous  matter,  in  which  is  diffused  oxide 
and  sebate  of  mercury,  with  a  portion  generally  of  metallic 
mercury,  its  activity,  of  course,  depending  on  the  former. 

The  extinction  of  the  mercurial  globules  by  trituration 
I  being  a  laborious  process,  several  expedients  have  been 
1  contrived  to  facilitate  it.  Several  of  these  are  inadmissible, 

1  such  as  the  use  of  sulphur  or  turpentine.  In  the  ointment 
prepared  with  the  former,  the  mercury  is  probably  not  in 
an  active  state;  it  is  known  by  its  black  colour/ and  by 
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the  smell  of  sulphur  exhaled  when  paper  covered  with  it  is 
kindled.  Turpentine  renders  the  ointment  too  acrid,  so 
that  when  rubbed  on  the  skin  it  produces  irritation  or  in¬ 
flammation  ;  it  also  can  be  detected  by  the  odour  exhaled 
in  burning.  Rancid  fat  extinguishes  the  quicksilver  bet¬ 
ter  than  recent  fat,  and  may  be  allowed,  as  by  the  action 
of  the  metal  the  rancidity  of  the  fat  appears  to  be  correct-, 
ed.  The  trituration  should  be  made  at  first  with  a  little  tal¬ 
low,  as  lard  does  not  oppose  sufficient  resistance  to  afford  all 
the  assistance  that  may  be  derived  from  the  interposed  inat- 
ter,  in  facilitating  the  mechanical  division^ 

Mercurial  ointment  is  the  form  under  which  mercurv  is 
introduced  into  the  system  by  external  friction.  '  It  is  a 
mode  employed  with  advantage  in  cases  where  mercurials 
administered  internally  are  liable  to  be  determined  to  the 
intestines,  so  as  to  occasion  griping  or  purging,  or  when 
it  is  necessary  to  introduce  a  large  quantity  of  mercury 
speedily  into  the  system;  the  general  mercurial  action  be» 
ing  thus  soon  induced.  It  is  likewise  employed  in  some 
local  affections,  particularly  bubo.  One  drachm  of  the 
strong  ointment  (that  containing  equal  parts  of  mercury  and 
lard)  is  introduced  by  friction  on  the  skin  in  the  evening, 
and  frequently  also  in  the  morning,  until  the  system  is  af¬ 
fected,  the  part  on  which  the  ointment  is  rubbed  being  oc¬ 
casionally  changed  to  avoid  irritation  or  inflammation, 

'  The  weaker  ointment  is  used  only  as  a  dressing  to  ulcers, 
or  as  a  local  application. 

Unguentum  oxidi  hydrargyri  cinerei.  Ointment  of 
Grey  Oxide  of  Quicksilver.  Ed. 

Take  of  Grey  Oxide  of  Quicksilver,  one  part ;  Hogs 
Lard,  three  parts.” 

This  is  designed  as  a  substitute  for  the  mercurial  oint- 
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ment ;  and,  as  the  quicksilver  is  fully  oxidated,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  it  will  prove  more  active  and  certain.  It 
probably  would  have  this  advantage ;  but  it  has  been  said, 
that  it  is  not  easily  introduced  by  friction,  the  unctuous 
matter  passing  through  the  cuticle  without  the  whole  of  the 
oxide, — a  difference  which,  if  it  do  exist,  must  depend  on 
the  combination  being  less  intimate, 

I 

* 

Unguentum  oxidi  hydrargyri  rubri.  Ointment  of  Red 
Oxide  of  Quicksilver.  Ed. 

‘‘  Take  of  Red  Oxide  of  Quicksilver  by  Nitric  Acid,  one 
part ;  Hogs  Lard,  eight  parts.” 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  nitrico-oxydi.  Ointment  of 
Nitric  Oxide  of  Quicksilver.  Lend. 

“  Takeof  Nitric  Oxide  of  Quicksilver,  an  ounce;  White 
Wax,  two  ounces ;  Prepared  Lard,  six  ounces.  To  the 
wax  and  lard  melted  together,  add  the  nitric  oxide  of  quick¬ 
silver,  rubbed  into  a  very  fine  powder,  and  mix.” 
Unguentum  subnitratis  hydrargyri.  Ointment  of 
Subnitrate  of  Quicksilver.  Dub. 

Take  of  Ointment  of  White  Wax,  half  a  pound ;  Sub¬ 
nitrate' of  Quicksilver,  half  a  ounce.  Form  an  ointment.” 

This  is  applied  as  a  mild  escharotic  to  remove  the  dis¬ 
eased  surface  of  ulcers,  and  as  a  stimulant  to  promote  sub- 
puration  ;  and  in  cases  of  languid  ulceration  and  chronic 
inflammation  is  often  used  with  marked  benefit.  In  some 
forms  of  ophthalmia  much  advantage  is  derived  from  it, 
particularly  where  the  edges  of  the  tarsi  are  raw  or  ulcera¬ 
ted,  or  where,  from  the  continuance  of  inflammation,  the 
vessels  on  the  surface  have  become  weakened,  and  where 
specks  are  beginning  to  form  on  the  cornea ;  it  is  also  use¬ 
ful  in  the  scrofulous  ophthalmia  of  children.  Care  ought 
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to  be  taken  in  its  preparation,  that  the  powder  is  very  fine ; 
it  ought  also  to  be  prepared  only  when  it  is  to  be  used, 
or  at  least  ought  not  to  be  long  kept,  as  the  mercurial  oxide 
or  subnitrate  undergoes  decomposition,  which  is  indicated  , 
by  the  colour  changing  from  red  to  grey. 


UnGUENTUM  NITRATIS  HYDRARGYRI  FORTIUS,  *VUlgO  U/l'^ 
guentum  Citrinum.  Stronger  Ointment  of  Nitrate  of 
Quicksilver.  Ed. 

Take  of  Purified  Quicksilver,  one  part ;  Nitrous  Acid, 
two  parts  ;  Olive  Oil,  nine  parts;  Hogs  Lard,  three  parts. 
Dissolve  the  quicksilver  in  the  acid ;  then  beat  up  the  so¬ 
lution  strongly  with  the  lard  and  oil  previously  melted  to¬ 
gether,  and  beginning  to  cool,  in  a  glass  mortar,  so  as  to 
form  an  ointment.” 

f 

Un GUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  NITRATIS.  Ointment  of  Ni¬ 
trate  of  Quicksilver.  Lond. 

Take  of  Purified  Quicksilver,  an  ounce  ;  Nitric  Acid, 
eleven  fluidrachms ;  Prepared  Lard,  six  ounces ;  Olive  Oil, 
four  fluidounces.  Dissolve  the  quicksilver  in  the  acid  ;  then 
mix  the  liquor,  while  still  warm,  with  the  fat  and  the  oil 
melted  together.” 

Unguentum  supernitratis  HYDRARGYRI.  Ointment  of 
Supernitrate  of  Quicksilver.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Purified  Quicksilver,  an  ounce;  Nitrous  Acid, 
two  ounces;  Olive  Oil,  a  pifit;  Prepared  Lard,  four  ounces. 
Dissolve  the  quicksilver  in  the  acid,  mix  in  the  oil  and  lard 
melted  together,  and  form  an  ointment  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  nitrous  acid  ointment.” 

In  this  ointment  the  nitrate  of  quicksilver  is  combined 
with  the  lard  ;  and  as  there  is  an  excess  of  nitric  acid,  it 
acts  chemically  on  the  fat,  and  notwithstanding  the  qdan- 
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tity  of  oil  used,  gives  to  the  composition  a  firm  consistence. 
It  forms  like  the  preceding  ointment  a  very  excellent  ap¬ 
plication  in  various  forms  of  chronic  inflammation,  such 
as  psorophthalmia  ;  it  is  also  used  in  different  kinds  of 
cutaneous  eruption,  herpetic,  or  connected  with  superficial 
inflammation  or  ulceration.  It  is  either  rubbed  gently  on 
the  part  affected,  or  where  this  would  produce  irritation, 
it  is  applied,  softened,  by  heat,  by  a  hair  pencil. 

Unguentum  nitratis  hydrargyri  mitius.  Milder  Oint¬ 
ment  of  Nitrate  of  Quicksilver.  Ed.  , 

This  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding 
with  a  triple  proportion  of  lard  and  oil.’^ 

I 

This  is  designed  to  afford  an  application  milder  than  the 
former,  and  of  a  softer  consistence  ;  but,  to  obtain  the  latter 
convenience,  it  is  better  to  reduce  the  strong  ointment 
with  the  requisite  proportion  of  lard,  when  it  is  to  be  used, 
as,  from  the  operation  of  the  acid,  the  milder  ointment, 
even  with  the  increased  proportion  of  unctuous  matter,  is 
nearly  equally  firm  as  the  stronger  ointment. 

Unguentum  acidi  nitrosi.  Ointment  of  Nitrous  Acid, 

^  Ed. 

“  Take  of  Hogs  Lard,  one  pound;  Nitrous  Acid,  sis 
drachms.  Mix  the  acid  gradually  with  the  melted  lard, 
and  beat  the  mixture  thoroughly  while  it  cools.” 
Unguentum  acidi  nitrosi.  Ointment  of  Nitrous  Acid. 
Dub. 

“  Take  of  Olive  Oil,  a  pound  ;  Prepared  Lard,  four 

ounces;  Nitrous  Acid,  an  ounce.  Add  the  acid  to  the  oil 

*  / 

and  the  fat  melted  together  in  a  glass  vessel :  apply  a  mo¬ 
derate  heat  in  a  water-bath  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  theii  re- 
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moving  from  the  bath,  stir  constantly  with  a  glass  rod, 
until  they  become  cold.” 

i 

In  this  preparation  part  of  the  acid  is  decomposed,  and 
part  of  it  is  combined  with  the  lard.  It  is  designed  as  an 
application  in  cutaneous  affections,  and  has  been  said  to  be 
similar  in  its  effects  to  the  preceding  ointment.  It  appears, 
however,  considerably  inferior  in  efficacy,  and  since  its  first 
introduction  it  has  been  little  used.  ' 

Unguentum  oxidi  plumbi  albi.  Ointment  of  White 
Oxide  of  Lead.  Ed. 

Take  of  Simple  Ointment,  five  parts  ;  White  Oxide 
of  Lead,  one  part.” 

Unguentum  cERUSSiE,  sive  Subacetatis  plumbi.  Oint¬ 
ment  of  Cerusse,  or  Subacetate  of  Lead.  Dub. 

Take  of  Ointment  of  White  Wax,  a  pound  ;  Cerusse, 
reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  tw'o  ounces.  Form  an  oint¬ 
ment.” 

V  This  has  been  used  principally  as  an  application  to  burns 
and  superficial  inflammation.  ' 

Unguentum  acetatis  plumbi,  mlgo  Ungue7iium  Saturni^ 
num.  Ointment  of  Acetate  of  Lead.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  Simple  Ointment,  twenty  parts ;  Acetate  of 
Lead,  one  part.” 

Ceratum  plumbi  superacetatis.  Cerate  of  Superace¬ 
tate  of  Lead.  Lond. 

I 

Take  of  Superacetate  of  Lead  in  pow^der,  two 
drachms ;  White  Wax,  two  ounces  ;  Olive  Oil,  half  a  pint. 
Melt  the  wax  in  seven  fluidounces  of  the  oil ;  then  add  to 
them  gradually  the  superacetate  of  lead,  rubbed  down  with 
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ilie  rest  of  the  oil,  and  stir  with  a  wooden  spatula  until 

they  unite.” 

\ 

Unguentum  acetatis  plumbi.  Ointment  of  Acetate  of 
^  \ 

Lead.  Dub. 

‘‘  Take  of  Ointment  of  White  Wax,  a  pound  and  a  half; 
Acetate  of  Lead,  an  ounce.  Form  an  ointment.” 

The  preparations  of  lead  have  been  supposed  to  possess 
a  specific  power  in  abating  inflammation  .by  local  applica¬ 
tion.  They  are  usually  applied  under  the  form  of  solution ; 
but  where  that  of  ointment  is  preferred,  this  composition 
has  been  considered  as  preferable  to  any  other,  as  contain¬ 
ing  the  most  active  preparation  of  lead.  It  is  accordingly 
often  used  as  a  dressing  to  inflamed  parts, 

Ceratum  plumbi  coMPosiTUM.  Compound  Cerate.  Lend. 

Take  of  Solution  of  Acetate  of  Lead,  two  fluidounces 

and  a  half ;  Yellow  Wax,  four  ounces ;  Olive  Oil,  nine 

ounces ;  Camphor,  half  a  drachm.  ,Mix  the  wax  melted, 

with  eight  fluidounces  of  the  oil ;  then  remove  the  mixture 

from  the  fire,  and  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  become  thick, 

add  gradually  the  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  stir  them 

constantly  with  a  wooden  spatula.  Lastly,  mix  with  these 

the  camphor  dissolved  in  the  remaining  oil.” 

• 

A  composition  similar  to  this  was  introduced  by  Gou¬ 
lard,  as  a  form  of  applying  lead  in  ointment.  It  has  been 
known  by  the  name  of  Goulard’s  Cerate,  and  has  been 
supposed  preferable  to  the  preceding  ointment..  It  may  de¬ 
rive  some  advantage  as  a  soothing  application  to  inflamed 
parts,  from  its  soft  consistence,  and  from  the  acetate  of  lead 
being  diffused  through  it  in  a  dissolved  state. 

VOL.  II.  2d 
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Ceratum  cARBONATis  ziNci  iMPURi,  oUm  Cevatum  Lapu 
dis  Calaminaris.  Cerate  of  Calamine.  Ed. 

‘‘  Take  of  Simple  Cerate,  five  parts;  Prepared  Impure 
Carbonate  of  Zinc,  one  part.” 

Ceratum  calaminje.  Cerate  of  Calamine.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Prepared  Calamine,  Yellow  Wax,  each  half 
a  pound  ;  Olive  Oil,  a  pint.  Mix  the  oil  with  the  wax 
melted,  then  remove  from  the  fire,  and  when  they  begin  to 
thicken,  add  the  calamine,  and,  stir  constantly  until  they 
cool.” 

Unguentum  calaminaris.  Calamine  Ointment.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Ointment  of  Yellow  Wax,  live  pounds ;  Pre¬ 
pared  Calamine,  a  pound.  Form  an  ointment.” 

*  i 

■  This  is  the  common  healing  cerate,  TurneFs  Cerate  as 
it  has  been  named,  which  has  long  been  used  as  a  dressing 
in  slight  wounds,  excoriations  and  ulcers.  It  acts  by  ex¬ 
cluding  the  air  and  keeping  the  surface  to  which  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  soft ;  and  is  preferable  to  the  composition  of  wax  and 
oil  alone,  from  the  levigated  calamine  giving  a  degree  of 
consistence,  which  is  not  altered  by  the  heat  of  the  body. 

Unguentum  oxidi  zinci  impuri,  olim  Unguentum  Tutiisc. 
Tutia  ointment.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  Simple  Liniment,  five  parts ;  Prepared  Im¬ 
pure  Oxide  of  Zinc,  one  part.” 

Unguentum  tutije.  Tutia  Ointment.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Ointment  of  White  Wax,  ten  ounces;  Pre¬ 
pared  Tutia,  two  ounces.  Form  an  ointmen't.” 

/ 

This  has  been  used  as  an  application  in  chronic  ophthal¬ 
mia,  but  it  appears  to  have  no  particular  virtue. 
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Unguentubi  oxidi  zinci.  Ointment  of  Oxide  of  Zinc. 
Ed. 

Take  of  Simple  Liniment,  six  parts;  Oxide  oLZinc, 
one  part.^’ 

Unguentum  ZINCI.  Ointment  of  Zinc.  Lond. 

\ 

Take  of  Oxide  of  Zinc,  an  ounce;  Prepared  Lard, 
six  ounces.  Mix  them.” 

« 

Unguentum  oxydi  zinci.  Ointment  of  Oxide  of  Zinc. 
Dub.  • 

Take  of  Ointment  of  White  Wax,  a  pound;.  Oxide 
of  Zinc,  an  ounce  and  a  half.  Form  an  ointment.” 

This  was  introduced  as  a  substitute  for  the  calamine  ce¬ 
rate,  oxide  of  zinc  being  supposed  purer  than  calamine 
stone.  There  is  little  advantage,  however,  in  the  'substitu¬ 
tion  of  the  more  expensive  oxide.  Sometimes  it  is  applied 
in  ophthalmia. 

Unguentum  picis.  Ointment  of  Tar.  Ed. 

Take  of  Tar,  five  parts;  ATllow  Wax,  two  parts.” 
Unguentubi  picis  LiQUiDiE.  Ointment  of  Tar.  Lond. 

Take  of  Tar,  Prepared  Tallow,  each  a  pound.  Melt 
them  together,  and  strain  them  through  linen.” 
Unguentubi  picis  liquid/e.  Ointment  of  Tar.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Tar,  Tallow,  each  half  a  pound.  Strain  them, 
melted  together,  through  a  sieve.” 

This  stimulating  ointment  is  sometimes  applied  to  foul 
ulcers,  and  has  been  used  with  advantage  in  tinea  capitis. 

I 

Unguentubi  resina:  nigra:.  Pitch  Ointment.  Lond. 

Take  of  Pitch,  Yellow  Wax,  Yellow  Resin,  of  each 
nine  ounces  ;  Olive  Oil,  a  pint.  Melt  them  together,  and 
strain  through  linen.” 
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This  is  applied  to  the  same  purposes  as  the  preceding 
ointment,  from  which  it  differs  a  little  in  consistence,  and 
in  its  smell  being  less  strong, 

Unguentum^Siilphuris.  Ointment  of  Sulphur.  Ed. 

Take  of  Hogs  Lard,  four  parts  *,  Sublimed^  Sulphur, 
one  part.  To  each  pound  of  this  ointment,  add  of  Essen¬ 
tial  Oil  of  Lemon,  or  Essential  Oil  of  Lavender,  half  a 
drachm.’^ 

Unguentum  sulphuris.  Sulphur  Ointment.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Sublimed  Sulphur,  three  ounces ;  Prepared 
Lard,  half  a  pound.  Mix  them.” 

Unguentum  sulphuris.  Sulphur'  Ointment.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Prepared  Lard,  four  pounds ;  Sublimed  Sul¬ 
phur,  a  pound.  Form  an  ointment.” 

Sulphur  is  applied  under  this  form  in  psora,  the  surface 
affected  with  the  eruption  bping  rubbed  with  the  ointment. 

Unguentum  sulphuris  compositum.  Compound  Sul¬ 
phur  Ointment.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Sublimed  Sulphur,  half  a  pound ;  Root  of 
White  Hellebore,  in  powder,  two  ounces;  Nitrate  of  Pot¬ 
ash,  a  drachm ;  Soft  Soap,  half  a  pound  ;  Prepared  Lard, 
a  pound  and  a  half.” 

White  Hellebore  root  has  been  applied  with  advantage 
in  psora,  and  this  compound  ointment  may  perhaps  prove 
successful  in  cases  where  the  simple  sulphur  ointment  might 
be  more  slow  in  its  operation,  or  fail. 

Unguentum  elemi  compositum.^  Compound  Ointment 
ofElemi.'  Lond. 

Take  of  Elemi,  one  pound ;  Common  Turpentine, 
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ien  ounces ;  Prepared  Suet,  two  pounds ;  Olive  Oil,  two 
fluidounces.  Melt  the  elemi  with  the  suet,  and  having  re¬ 
moved  them  from  the  fire,  mix  them  immediately  with  the 
turpentine  and  oil ;  then  strain  through  linen.” 
Unguentum  elemi.  Elemi  Ointment.  Dub. 

Take  of  the  Resin  of  Elemi,  a  pound;  White  Wax, 
half  a  pound ;  Prepared  Lard,  four  pounds.  Form  an 
©intment,  which  strain,  while  warm,  through  a  sieve.” 

This  ointment  is  moderately  stimulating,  somewhat  si¬ 
milar  to  the  resinous  ointment,  and  is  applied  to  the  same 
/  purpose,  that  of  exciting  suppuration  from  an  ulcer. 

I 

Unguentum  SAMBUci.  Ointment  of  Elder.  Lond.- 

“  Take  of  the  Flowers  of  Elder,  Prepared  Lard,  of  each 
two  pounds.  Boil  the  flowers  of  elder  with  the  lard  until 
they  become  friable ;  then  strain  through  linen.” 
Unguentum  sambuci.  Ointment  of  Elder.  Dub. 

Take  of  the  Fresh  Flowers  of  Elder,  three  pounds ; 
Prepared  Lard,  four  pounds ;  Tallow,  two  pounds.  Form 
an  ointment  in  the  saine  manner  as,  the  ointment  of  savine.” 

The  elder  flowers  communicate  to  the  unctuous  matter  a 
rich  green  Colour.  Ointments  and  plasters  thus  coloured 
by  different  herbs  were  formerly  in  use,  but  they  have  been 
discarded  as  possessed  of  no  useful  quality,  and  as  the  ea¬ 
sier  mode  of  giving  them  a  colour,  by  the  addition  of  some 
green  pigment,  came  to  be  substituted  in  the  shops  instead 
of  boiling  the  unctuous  matter,  with  the  fresh  vegetable. 


Unguentum  veratri.  Ointment  of  White  Hellebore. 
Lond. 

Take  of  White  Hellebore,  rubbed  to  powder,  two 
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ounces  ;  Prepared  Hogs  Lard,  eight  ounces  ;  Oil  of  Le¬ 
mon,  twenty  minims.  Mix  them.” 

Unguentum  hellebori  albi.  Ointment  of  White  Hel¬ 
lebore.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Prepared  Lard,  a  pound  ;  Hellebore  Root, 
in  powder,  three  ounces.  Form  an  ointment.” 

Hellebore  is  used,  under  this  form,  as  an  application  to 
psora.  It  proves  sometimes  elFectual,  and  is  less  disagree¬ 
able  than  the  application  of  the  sulphur  ointment. 

I 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  pr^cipitati  aebj.  Ointment 
of  White  Precipitate  of  Mercui'y.  Lond. 

‘‘Take  of  White  Precipitate  of  Mercury,  a  drachm; 
Prepared  Lard,  an  ounce  and  a  half.  To  the  lard  melted 
wuth  a  gentle  heat,  add  the  precipitate  of  mercury,  and  mix 
them.” 

Unguentumsubmuriatis HYDRARGYRI AMMONiATi.  Oint¬ 
ment  of  Ammoniated  Submuriate  of  Mei’cury.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Ointment  of  White  Wax,  a  pound ;  Ammo¬ 
niated  Submuriate  of  Mercury,  an  ounce  and  a  half.  Form 
an  ointment.”  ,  / 

This  is  sometimes  used  as  a  very  mild  escharotic,  and  as 
a  pemedy  in  some  cutaneous  eruptions.  _ 

Ceratum  saponis.  Cerate  of  Soap.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Hard  Soap,  eight  ounces ;  Yellow  Wax,  ten 
ounces;  Semi-vitrified  Oxide  of  Lead  in  powder,  one  pound ; 
Olive  Oil,  one  pint ;  Vinegar,  one  gallon.  Boil  the  vine¬ 
gar  with  the  oxide  of  lead  on  a  slow  fire,  stirring  constant¬ 
ly  until  they  unite  together;  then  add  the  soap,  and  again 
boil  in  a  similar  manner  until  the  water  is  entirely  dissipa- 
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ted  ;  lastly,  mix  with  these  the  wax  previously  melted  with 
the  oil ;  then  mix  with  it  the  other  ingredients,  so  as  to 
form  a  cerate.” 

^This  composition  must  derive  any  efficacy  it  has,  from 
the  acetate  of  lead,  formed  by  the  boiling  of  the  vinegar  on 
the  litharge,  and  it  appears  to  be  an  operose  process  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  composition  which  has  no  particular  advantage. 

Ceratum  Sx4BiNiE.  Cerate  of  Savine.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  the  Fresh  Leaves  of  Savine,  bruised,  one 
pound;  Yellow  Wax,  half  a  pound ;  Prepared  Lard,  two 
pounds.  Boil  the  leaves  of  the  savine  with  the  lard  and 
wax  melted  together  ;  then  strain  through  linen.” 
Unguentum  SABINA.  Ointment  of  Savine.  Dub. 

‘‘  Take  of  the  Fresh  Leaves  of  Savine  plucked  from  the 
stalks,  and  bruised,  half  a  pound  ;  Prepared  Lard,  two 
pounds;  Yellow  Wax,  half  a  pound.  Boil  the  leaves  with 
the  lard  until  th^se  become  crisp,  then  strairr  with  expres¬ 
sion  ;  lastly,  add  the  wax,  and  melt  them  together.” 

,  This  ointment  is  designed  as  a  substitute  for  the  cantha- 
rides  ointment,  as  an  application  to  excite  suppuration,  and 
keep  up  a  purulent  discharge,  which  it  is  said  to  do  with¬ 
out  producing  pain  or  irritation,  consequences  that  occa¬ 
sionally  result  from  the  common  issue  ointment.  It  is  also 
sometimes  used,  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  savine,  redu¬ 
ced  to  fine  powder,  and  mixed  with  lard. 

Unguentum  piperis  NiGRi.  Ointment  of  Black  Pepper. 

,  Dub.  ' 

“  Take  of  Prepared  Lard,  one  pound ;  Black  Pepper, 
rubbed  to  powder,  four  ounces.  Form  them  into  an  oint¬ 
ment.” 
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This  must  form  a  very  stimulating  ointment.  For  what 
purpose  it  is  designed  is  not  very  obvious.  . 

Linimentum  hydrargyri.  Liniment  of  Quicksilver. 

Lond. 

“  Take  of  the  Strong  Mercurial  Ointment,  Prepared 
Lard,  each  four  ounces  ;  Camphor,  one  ounce ;  Rectified 
Spirit,  fifteen  'minims  ;  Water  of  Ammonia,  four  fluid- 
ounces.  Rub  the  camphor  first  with  the  spirit,  then  with 
the  lard  and  mercurial  ointment;  lastly,  adding  gradually 
the  water  of  ammonia,  mix  the  whole  together.’’  ^ 

This  is  designed  as  a  stimulating  application  and  discu- 
tient,  to  be  applied  to  indolent  tumours  or  collections  of 
fluid  ;  by  its  stimulant  action  it  may  promote  absorption, 
and  the  mercury  introduced  by  the  friction  may  exert  a 
more  permanent  action. 

Linimentum  terebinthin;e.  Turpentine  Liniment. 

■  Lond. 

Take  of  the  Resin  Cerate,  a  pound  ;  Oil  of  Turpen¬ 
tine,  half  a  pint.  To  the  melted  cerate  add  the  oil  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  and  mix  them  together.” 

I 

Oil  of  turpentine  has  been  found  to  be  a  successful  ap¬ 
plication  to  burns,  and  this  liniment  is  a  form  under  whick 
it  htis  been  used* 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 

S 

/ 

EMPLASTRA.- — PLASTERS. 

Plasters  are  of  similar  composition  to  ointments,  but  dif^ 
fer  from  them  in  their  much  firmer  consistence,  whfch  is 
such,  that  they  do  not  adhere  to  the  hand.  They  owe  this 
consistence,  in  general,  to  a  larger  proportion  of  wax,  or 
sometimes  to  the  addition  of  certain  metallic  oxides,  parti¬ 
cularly  those  of  lead,  which  unite  chemically  with  the  unc¬ 
tuous  matter.  They  require  to  be  heated,  in  order  to  be^ 
spread  :  hence  they  adhere  more  firmly,  and  several  of 
them  even  afford  a  mechanical  support.  They  are  employ¬ 
ed  generally  to  answer  the  same  indications  as  ointments. 
The  same  rules  are  to  be  observed  in  their  preparation,  as^ 
in  that  of  Ointments. 

Emplastrum  simplex,  olim  Emplastrum  Cereum,  Simple 

Plaster.  Ed. 

Take  of  Yellow  Wax,  three  parts ;  Mutton  Suet, 
Jlesin,  of  each  two  parts.” 

Emplastrum  cERiE.  Wax  Plaster.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Yellow  Wax,  Prepared  Tallow,  each  three 
pounds  ;  Yellow  Resin,  a  pound.  Melt  them  together, 
and  strain.” 

The  principal  use  of  this  plaster  is  as  a  dressing  to  the 
surface  to  which  a  blister  has  been  applied,  after  the  vesicle 
has  been  cut.  It  is  spread  thin  on  linen  with  a  hot  iron. 
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Emplastrum  oxidi  plumbi  semi-vitrei,  olm  Emplastrum 
Commime,  Plaster  of  Oxide  of  Lead.  Ed. 

Take  of  the  Semi- vitreous  Oxide  of  Lead,  one  part  5 
Olive  oil,  two  parts.  Having  added  Water,  boil  them, 
stirring  constantly,  until  the  oil  and  the  oxide  unite  into  a 
plaster.” 

Emplastrum  plumbi.  Plaster  of  Lead.  Lond. 

‘‘  Take  of  Semi-vitreous  Oxide  of  Lead,  rubbed  into  a 
fine  powder,  five  pounds  \  Olive  Oil,  a  gallon  ;  Water,  two 
pints.  Boil  them  with  a  slow  fire,  stirring  constantly,  un¬ 
til  the  oil  and  the  oxide  of  lead  pass  into  the  consistence 
of  a  plaster.  It  is  necessary  to  add  a  little  boiling  water, 
if  the  water  added  in  the  beginning  be  evaporated  before 
the  end  of  the  boiling.” 

Emplastrum  lithargyri.  Litharge  'Plaster.  Dub. 

Take  of  Litharge  in  fine  powder,  five  pounds  ;  Olive 

Oil,  nine  pounds ;  Boiling  Water,  two  pints.  Mix  them 

♦ 

together,  by  stirring  at  a  heat  between  200°  and  212°,  un¬ 
til  the  oil  and  the  litharge  unite  into  a  plaster,  supplying 
occasionally  water  in  fresh  quantities  as  it  evaporates.” 

This,  which  has  been  long  known  by  the  name  of  Dia¬ 
chylon,  is  a  chemical  combination  of  the  expressed  oil  with 
the  oxide  of  lead,  and  is  of  a  consistence  sufficiently  hard 
to  form  a  plaster.  There  is  considerable  attention  requi¬ 
site  in  preparing  it,  particularly  in  stirring  it  constantly  to 
promote  the  combination,  and  allow  of  the  escape  of  the 
watery  vapour.  The  use  of  the  water  is  to  prevent  the 
heat  from  rising  too  high  :  and  if  the  quantity  is  dissipated 
before  the  combination  is  complete,  an  additional  portion 
must  be  added,  taking  care  to  add  it  hot.  The  plaster  is 
used,  spread  on  leather  or  linen,  as  an  application  to  exco¬ 
riations,  or  slight  wounds. 
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Emplastrum  resinosum,  olim  Emplastrum  Adhcesimm. 
Resinous  Plaster.  Ed. 

\ 

‘‘  Take  of  Plaster  of  Semi- vitreous  Oxide  of  Lead,  five 
parts ;  Resin,  one  part.” 

Emplastrum  resin^e.  Resin  Plaster.  Lond. 

‘‘  Take  of  Yellow  Resin,  half  a  pound  ;  Plaster  of  Lead, 
three  pounds.  To  the  plaster  of  lead  melted  with  a  slow 
fire,  add  the  resin  bruised,  and  mix  them.” 

Emplastrum  lithargyri  cum  resina.  Litharge  Plaster 
with  Resin.  Dub.  .  . 

“  Take  of  Litharge  Plaster,  three  pounds  and  a  half ; 
Yellow  Resin,  half  a  pound.  To  the  litharge  plaster  melt¬ 
ed  with  a  moderate  heat,  add  the  resin  beat  to  a  fine  pow¬ 
der  that  it  may  melt  speedily,  and  form  a  plaster.” 

The  plaster  of  litharge  is  rendered  more  adhesive,  and 
somewhat  more  stimulating,  by  this  intermixture  of  resin. 
It  is  applied  to  similar  uses. 

Emplastrum  oxidi  ferri  rubri,  olim  Emplastrum  llo- 
borans.  Plaster  of  Red  Oxide  of  Iron.  Ed. 

‘‘Take  of  Plaster  of  Semi-vitreous  Oxide  of  Lead,  twen¬ 
ty-four  parts;  Resin,  six  parts  ;  Yellow.  Wax,  Olive  Oil, 
of  each  three  parts ;  Red  Oxide  of  Iron,  eight  parts.  Rub 

the  red  oxide  of  iron,  with  the  oil,  and  add  it  to  the  other 

/ 

ingredients  melted.” 

,  Emplastrum  thuris.  ^  Plaster  of  Frankincense.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Litharge,  two  pounds;  Frankincense,  half  a 
pound ;  Red  Oxide  of  Iron,  three  ounces.  Sprinkle  the 
oxide  into  the  plaster  and  the  frankincense  melted  together, 
stirring  them  together,  and  form  a  plaster.” 

These  plasters,  spread  on  leather,  are  sometimes  used  ai 
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an  application  in  slight  cases  of  lumbago,  and  give  some 
relief,  by  affording  a  mechanical  support. 

Emplastrum  ass^  fcetid^,  Assafoetida  Plaster.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  Plaster  of  Semi-vitreous  Oxide  of  Lead, 
Assafa3tida,  of  each  two  parts;  Galbanum,  Yellow  Wax, 

of  each  one  part.” 

#  '  ' 

This  plaster  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  breast  or  side, 
in  hysteric  affections,  but  probably  with  little  advantage. 

Emplastrum  gummosum.  Gum  Plaster.  Ed. 

Take  of  Plaster  of  Semi- vitreous  Oxide  of  Lead,  eight 
parts;  Gum- Resin  of  Amnjioniac,  Galbanum,  Yellow  Wax, 
of  each  one  part.” 

Emplastrum  galbani.  Galbanum  Plaster.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Plaster  of  Litharge,  two  pounds  ;  Galbanum, 
half  a  pound  ;  Yellow  Wax,  four  ounces.  To  the  Gaiba- 
num  melted  with  a  gentle  heat,  add  the  litharge  plaster  and 
wax,  and  melt  them  with  a  moderate  heat.” 

Emplastrum  galbani  compositum.  Compound  Galba¬ 
num  Plaster.  Lond. 

Take  of  Galbanum  Purified,  eight  ounces ;  Plaster  of 
Lead,  three  pounds;  Common  Turpentine,  ten  drachms; 
Frankincense  bruised,  three  ounces.  To  the  galbanum  and 
turpentine  previously  melted  together,  add  first  the  frankin¬ 
cense,  then  the  plaster  of  lead,  melted  with  a  slow  fire,,  and 
mix  them.” 

I  * 

These  three  plasters  are  essentially  the  same.  They  are 
employed  as  discutient  applications  to  indolent  tumours, 
and  sometimes  to  promote  suppuration. 
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Emplastrum  hydrargyri.  Quicksilver  Pkaster.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  Olive  Oil,  Resin,  of  each  one  part ;  Quick¬ 
silver,  three  parts*,  Plaster  of  Semi-vitreous  Oxide  of  Lead, 
six  parts.  Rub  the  <]|uicksilver  with  the  oil  and  resin  melt¬ 
ed  together,  and  then  cooled,  until  the  globules  disappear ; 
then  add  gradually,  the  plaster  of  semi-vitreous  oxide  of 
lead,  melted,  and  mix  the  whole  carefully.” 

Emplastrum  hydrargyri.  Quicksilver  Plaster.  Lond, 
Take  of  Purified  Quicksilver,  three  ounces;  Sulphu¬ 
rated  Oil,  half  a  drachm ;  Idaster  of  Lead,  a  pound.  Rub 
the  quicksilver  with  the  sulphurated  oil  until  the  globules 
disappear,  then  add  gradually  the  plaster  of  lead,  melted, 
and  mix  them.” 

The  sulphurated  oil  in  the  latter  formula  causes  the  mer- 
'Cury  to  lose  the  form  of  globules  more  quickly,  and  thus 
abridges  the  labour  of  the  preparation  ;  but  it  maybe  doubt¬ 
ed  if  the  quicksilver  thus  extinguished  is  in  the  same  state 
of  activity  as  when  this  has  been  done  by  trituration  with 
unctuous  matter  alone.  The  mercurial  plaster  is  applied 
as  a  discutient  to  indolent  tumours  ;  and  it  has  been  sup¬ 
posed,  that  from  its  continued  application,  the  mercury 
will  be  absorbed,  and  act  locally  in  glandular  affections. 

Emplastrum  saponaceum.  Soap  Plaster.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  Plaster  of  Semi- vitreous  Oxide  of  Lead,  four 
parts  ;  Gum  Plaster,  two  parts ;  Soap  sliced,  one  part. 
Mix  the  soap  with  the  plasters  melted  together ;  then  boil 
a  little,  so  as  to  form  a  plaster.” 

Emplastrum  saponis.  Soap  Plaster.  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Hard  Soap,  cut  down,  half  a  pound ;  Plaster 
of  Lead,  three  pounds.  Mix  the  soap  with  the  plaster 
melted,  then  boil  down  to  a  proper  consistence.” 
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Emplastiium  saponis.  Soap  Plaster.  Dub.  ^ 

,  Take  of  Plaster  of  Litharge, /three  pounds  ;  Shaving^ 
of  Spanish  Soap,  half  a  pound.  Mix  the  soap  with  the 
plaster  melted  with  a  gentle  heat,  then  boil  so  as  to  form 
a  plaster.” 

I 

This  has  been  supposed  to  possess  a  discutient  (Quality  5 
but  it  is  much  inferior  to  the  mercurial  plaster,  and  is 
scarcely  ever  used. 

t  i 

Emplastrum  meloes  vESicATORiT,  olim  Emplastim  Ve-- 

sicatorium.  Plaster  of  Cantharides.  Ed. 

“  Take  of  Mutton  Suet,  Yellow  Wax,  Resin,  Canfhari- 
des,  of  each,  equal  weights.  Mix  the  cantharides,  rubbed 
into  a  fine  powder,  with  the  other  ingredients,  melted  to¬ 
gether  and  removed  from  the  fire.” 

Emplastrum  lytt^.  Plaster  of  Cantharides.  Loud. 

Take  of  Cantharides,  rubbed  to  a  very  fine  powder,  a 
pound  ;  Wax  Plaster,  a  pound  and  a  half;  Prepared  Lard, 
>  a  pound.  Sprinkle  in  the  cantharides  to  the  plaster  and 
lard  melted  together,  and  removed  from  the  fire  a  little  be¬ 
fore  they  become  solid,  and  mix  the  whole  together.” 
Emplastrum  canthArjdis.  Cantharides  Plaster.  Dub. 

Take  of  Yellow  Wax,  Tallow,  each  a  pound ;  Yellow 
Resin,  four  ounces ;  Cantharides,  in  fine  powder,  a  pound. 
Sprinkle  the  cantharides  into  the  wax,  tallow  and  resin 
melted  together,  a  little  before  they  become  solid  from  cool¬ 
ing,  and  mix  them  so  as  to  form  a  plaster.” 

This  is  the  plaster  usually  employed  to  raise  a  blister,  an 
effect  produced  from  the  action  of  the  acrid  matter  of  the 
cantharides.  It  is  of  a  softer  consistence  than  the  other 
plasters,  that  it  may  admit  of  being  spread  without  the  as- 
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sistance  of  heat,  which  would  impair  the  acrid  qiialit}^  It 
is  spread  oti  leather,  and  requires  to  be  applied  twelve  hours 
to  produce  a  perfect  blister  :  it  is  then  removed ;  the  vesi¬ 
cle  is  cut,  and  the  inflamed  surface  is  dressed  with  simple 
cerate  or  plaster.  In  cases  where  it  is  of  importance  that 
a  blister  should  be  raised  with  certainty,  and  speedily,  it  is 
of  advantage  to  sprinkle  a  little  of  the  powder  of  canthari- 
des  on  the  surface  of  the  plaster  when  spread.  Washing 
the  part  previously  with  vinegar,  is  also  useful  to  insure  the 
effect.  Camphor  is  sometimes  mixed  wuth  the  blistering 
composition,  on  the  supposition  that  it  prevents  the  stran¬ 
gury,  which  is  sometimes  produced  by  a  large  blister ;  but 
it  appears  to  have  no  such  virtue,  and  this  painful  symptom 
is  more  effectually  obviated  by  the  free  use  of  diluents  while 
the  blister  is  applied, — a  practice,  dlways  proper  where  the 
system  is  irritable,  or  even  in  common  cases  where  the 
blister  is  large. 

'  \ 

'  « 

;  I 

Emplastrum  meloes  VEsrcATORji  coMPOSiTUM.  Com¬ 
pound  Plaster  of  Cantharides.  Ed. 

Take  of  Venice  Turpentine,  eighte'en  parts ;  Burgun¬ 
dy  Pitch,  Cantharides,  of  each  twelve  parts.  Yellow  Wax, 
four  parts  ;  Subacetite  of  Copper,  twm  parts;  Mustard 
Seed,  Black  Pepper,  of  each  one  part.  To  the  Burgun¬ 
dy  pitch  and  wax  melted,  add  the  turpentine.  While  these 
are  melted  and  still  warm,  add  the  other  ingredients,  mix¬ 
ed  and  rubbed  to  a  fine  powder,  stirring  constantly,  so  as 
to  form  a  plaster.” 

It  occasionally  happens,  that  the  common  plaster  of  can¬ 
tharides  is  insufficient  to  excite  a  blister,  even  when  its  sur- 
face  has  been  sprinkled  over  with  powdered  cantharides. 
In  such  cases,  or  even  in  others  where  it  is  necessary  that 
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a  blister  should  be  quickly  raised,  and  where  thei  system  is 
not  easily  alFected,  as  in  comatose  diseases,  this  more  power¬ 
ful  composition  may  be  employed.  Its  operation  is  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  very  pungent  sensation  of  heat.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  it  ought  not  to  be  continued  too  long,  as  it  might 
induce  ulceration  *,  and  from  the  greater  acrimony  of  this 
than  of  the  common  epispastic,  still  more  precaution  ought 
to  be  taken  against  the  occurrence  of  strangury. 


Emplastrum  AMMONIAC!.  Ammoniac  Plaster^  Lond. 

“  Take  of  Gum-Resin  of  Ammoniac,  purified,  five 
ounces ;  Acetic  Acid,  half  a  pint.  Dissolve  the  Ammo¬ 
niac  in  the  vinegar ;  then  evaporate  the  liquor  in  an  iron 
vessel  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  stirring  it  until  it  attain 
a  proper  consistence,” 

Under  this  form,  gum- ammoniac  is  applied  as  a  discu- 
tient,  and  sometimes  also  as  a  remedy  in  tinea  capitis. 

Emplastrum  ammoniaci  cum  hvdrargyro.  Plaster  of 

/ 

Ammoniac  with  Quicksilver.  Lond. 

‘‘  Take  of  Purified  Ammoniac,  one  pound ;  Purified 
Quicksilver,  three  ounces;  Sulphurated  Oil,  one  fluidrachm. 
Rub  the  quicksilver  with  the  sulphurated  oil  until  the  glo¬ 
bules  disappear ;  then  add  gradually  the  ammoniac  melted, 
and  mix  them.” 

Emplastrum  ammoniaci  cum  hydrargyro.  Plaster  of 
Ammoniac  with  Quicksilver.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Pure  Gum-Ammoniac,  a  pound  ;  Purified 
Quicksilver,  three  ounces  ;  Turpentine,  tvro  drachms.  Rub 
the  quicksilver  with  the  turpentine,  until  the  globules  dis¬ 
appear,  then  add  gradually  the  ammoniac  melted,  and  melt 
them  together.” 


/ 
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«» 

This  is  similar  to  the  simple  mercurial  plaster,  and  its 
discutient  and  stimulant  powers  are  perhaps  promoted  by 
the  ammoniac.  It  is  applied  tp  the  same  purposes. 

Emplastritm  cum  ini.  Cumin  Plaster.  '  Lond. 

Take  of  Cumin  Seeds,  Caraway  Seeds,  Bay  Berries, 
each  three  ounces  ;  Burgundy  Pitch,  three  pounds ;  Yel¬ 
low  Wax,  three  ounces.  To  the  pitch  and  wax  melted, 
add  the  other  ingredients  in  powder,  and  mix  them.” 

This  has  been  applied  to  the  region  of  the  stomach  as  a 
**  '  ✓  - 
moderate  stimulant  in  hysteric  aifections  and  flatulent  cho- 

lie,  but  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  of  any  advantage. 

Emplastrum  opii.  Opium  Plaster.  Lond.  -  » 

♦  / 

“  Take  of  Hard  Opium  in  powder,  half  an  ounce ; 

/ 

Frankincense  bruised,  three  ounces ;  Plaster  of  Lead,  a 
pound.  To  the  plaster  melted,  add  the  frankincense  and 
opium,  and  mix  them.” 

Opium  has  been  used  as  an  anodyne,  by  external  appli¬ 
cation,  with  advantage,  as,  for  example,  in  relieving  tooth- 
ach.  This  plaster  is  designed  to  afford  a  form  of  applying 
it ;  but  the  usual  mode  of  extending  a  piece  of  soft  opium 
on  leather  or  silk  is  to  be  preferred,  as  more  effectual. 

t 

Emplastrum  picis  compositum.  Compound  Pitch  Plas¬ 
ter.  Lond. 

‘‘  Take  of  Burgundy  Pitch,  two  pounds  ;  Frankincense, 

one  pound  ;  Yellow  Resin,  Yellow  Wax,  of  each  four 

■% 

ounces;  Expressed  Oil  of  Nutmeg,  one  ounce.  To. the 
pitch,  resin  and  wax,  melted  together,  add  first  the  frank¬ 
incense,  then  the  oil  of  nutmeg,  and  mix  them  together.”  * 
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Burgundy  pitch  is  in  common  use  as  a  rubefacient}  uii« 
der  the  form  of  plaster.  The  addition  of  the  other  in¬ 
gredients  of  this  compound  plaster  may  render  it  rather 
more  stimulating,  and  the  wax  gives  it  due  tenacity. 

/  ] 

.  Emplastrum  calefaciens.  Warm  Plaster.  Dub. 

Take  of  Burgundy  Pitch,  seven  parts ;  Plaster  of  Can- 
tharides,  one  part.  Mix  them  melted  together  with  a  mo¬ 
derate  heat,  and  form  a  plaster.” 

By  the  addition  of  this  small  proportion  of  cantharides, 
the  stimulating  power  of  the  Burgundy  pitch  is  consider¬ 
ably  increased.  This  accordingly  affords  a  very  excellent 
rubefacient,  which  is  frequently  employed. 

Emplastrum  aromaticum.  Aromatic  Plaster.  Dub. 

“  Take  of  Frankincense,  three  ounces;  Yellow  Wax, 
half  an  ounce ;  Cinnamon  Bark  in  powder,  six  drachms ; 
Essential  Oil  of  Pimento,  Essential  Oil  of  Lemons,  of 
each  two  drachms.  Melt  the  frankincense  and  wax  to¬ 
gether,  and  strain.  As  they  thicken  on  cooling,  mix  in 
the  powder  of  cinnamon,  rubbed  with  the  oils,  and  form 
a  plaster.” 

This  is  designed  as  a  stomachic  plaster,  being  applied 
to  the  region  of  the  stomach,  .in  some  forms  of  dyspepsia. 
It  ought  to  be  always  extemporaneously  prepared,  as  the 
essential  oils  are  soon  volatilized.  * 


I 
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CATAPLASMATA. — CATAPLASMS. 

Cataplasma  fermenti.  Yeast  Cataplasm.  Lond. 

Take  of  Flour,  a  pound  ;  Yeast  of  Beer,  half  a  pint. 
Mix  and  apply  a  gentle  heat,  until  the  mixture  begins  to 
rise.” 

The  yeast,  mixed  with  the  flour,  and  aided  by  the  heat, 
soon  excites  fermentation,  and  the  cataplasm  in  this  state 
has  been  applied  with  advantage  as  an  anodyne  in  painful 
and  irritable  sores,  and  as  an  antiseptic  in  ulceration, 
attended  with  foetor.  Its  efficacy  depends  on  the  carbo¬ 
nic  acid  gas  evolved  by  the  fermentative  process. 

Cataplasma  sinapis.  Mustard  Cataplasm.  Lond. 

Take  of  Mustard  Seeds,  Lintseed,  of  each  in  powder, 
half  a  pound ;  Vinegar,  warm,  as  much  as  is  sufficient. 
Mix,  so  as  to  obtain  the  consistence  of  a  cataplasm.” 
Cataplasma  sinapeos.  Mustard  Cataplasm.  Dub. 

‘‘  Take  of  Mustard  Seed  in  powder,  Crumb  of  Bread, 
of  each  half  a  pound ;  Wine  Vinegar,  as  much  as  is  ne¬ 
cessary.  Mix  so  as  to  form  a  cataplasm.  The  mustard 
cataplasm  may  be  made  more  acrid  by  adding  two  ounces 
of  Horse  Radish  Root  scraped  down.” 

The  Mustard  Cataplasm,  or  Sinapism,  is  the  composi¬ 
tion  usually  applied  as  a  stimulant  to  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
in  typhus,  where  there  is  determination  to  the  head,  and 
in  comatose  affections.  It  acts  as  a  powerful  rubefacient ; 
its  action  is  attended  with  a  sense  of  heat  and  pain,  which 
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soon  become  urgent,  and  hence,  in  a  state  of  coma,  the 
application  ought  not  to  be  continued  too  long.  It  ope¬ 
rates  on  the  same  principle  as  a  blister,  and  differs  princi¬ 
pally  in  its  effect  being  more  quickly  obtained,  and  being 
more  powerfully  stimulant  to  the  general  system,  without 
producing  the  same  superficial  inflammation. 
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U NDER  this  Appendix  I  have  placed  some  subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy,  which  could 
not  otherwise  be  arranged  with  equal  advantage^  Mine¬ 
ral  Waters  are  complicated  in  their  composition,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  substances  they  contain,  produce  different 
effects  on  the  system.  They  are  therefore  employed  to 
answer  different  indications ;  and  are  hence  not  easily  ar- 
-rano'ed  under  the  classes  of  the  Materia  Medica,  when 
these  are  established  on  analogies  in  medicinal  operation. 
It  is  also  of  advantage  to  give  a  connected  view  of  their 
chemical  analysis,  and  on  this  account  to  place  them  toge¬ 
ther.  The^  Elastic  Fluids  that  have  been  employed  medi¬ 
cinally  require  a  similar  arrangement,  as  there  is  the  same 
difficulty  in  placing  them  under  the  respective  classes  of 
,  medicines ;  arid  from  the  peculiarities  in  their  preparation 
and  mode  of  operation,  the  same  advantage  in  giving  their 
history  in '  connection.  I  have  added  a  few  observations 
on  the  medical  employment  of  Electricity  and  Galvanism, 
to  complete  the  view  of  what  properly  belongs  to  Materia 
Medica.  As  connected  with  the  subject,  1  have  subjoined 
a  few  observations  on  the  doses  of  medicines,  and  the  rules 
that  regulate  extemporaneous  prescription,  to  which  I 
have  added  a  table  of  doses,  and  tables  of  nomenclature, 
according  to  the  different  Pharmacopoeias. 
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I. —OF  MINERAL  WATERS. 

\ 

W ATERS,  which  flow  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  are  fre¬ 
quently  impregnated  with  foreign  matter,  so  as  to  acquire 
taste  or  odour,  and  to  be  capable  of  producing  changes  in 
the  state  of  the  living  system.  Such  waters  are  denomi¬ 
nated  Mineral,  it  being  usually  matter  belonging  to  the 
mineral  kingdom  which  communicates  these  powers. 

Important  medicinal  effects  are  frequently  obtained  from 
mineral  waters,  arising  primarily  from  the  operation  of  the 
substances  which  they  hold  dissolved,  though  this  is  aided 
by  the  state  of  dilution,  the  action  of  the  water  itself  as  a 
diluent,  and  by  other  external  circumstances.  The  che¬ 
mical  analysis,  therefore,  of  these  waters  is  of  importance, 
as  determining  the  principles  in  which  their  active  powers 
reside,  and  thus  enabling  the  physician  to  employ  them 
with  more  advantage  and  discrimination. 

Mineral  waters,  both  in  a  chemical  classification,  and  in 
relation  to  their  medicinal  use,  may  be  arranged  under 
four  orders :  Carbonated  Mineral  Waters,  or  those 

i 

impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas ;  Sulphureous  Mi¬ 
neral  Waters,  or  those  impregnated  with  sulphuretted 
hyd  rogen;  Saline  Mineral  Waters,  or  those  which  hold 
certain  neutral  salts  in  solution ;  and  Chalybeate  Mine- 
RAL  Waters,  or  those,  the  properties  of  which  depend  on 
an  impregnation  of  iron.  These  indecid  are  not  perfectly 
insulated,  but,  in  general,  those  of  one  division  have  a  re¬ 
lation  to  those  of  the  others,  by  being  likewise  impregna¬ 
ted  with  one  or  other  of  the  ingredients  which  these  con¬ 
tain.  But  still  each  may  be  classed  according  to  its  pre- 
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dominant  ingredient,  or  that  which  gives  it  its  most  cha¬ 
racteristic  chemical  and  medicinal  powers. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  outline,  to  give 
the  minute  details  connected  with  the  analysis  of  mineral 
waters.  This  belongs  to  a  System  of  Chemistry,  n  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  point  out  the  general  modes  of  discovering 
their  principles,  and  to  add  to  this  chemical  view,  a  brief 
account  of  their  medicinal  applications. . 

I.  Carbonated  Mineral  Waters. — The  w^aters  re¬ 
ferred  to  this  class  are  those  which  contain  carbonic  acid 
gas ;  to  bring  them  under  the  appellation  of  mineral  wa¬ 
ters,  however,  this  must  be  present  in  such  quantity  as  to 
communicate  certain  sensible  qualities.  Waters  impreg¬ 
nated  with  free  carbonic  acid  gas,  sparkle  when  drawn 
from  the  spring,  or  when  poured  into  a  glass ;  they  have  a 
taste  pungent  and  acidulous,  but  become  vapid  from  expo¬ 
sure  to  the  air.  Along  with  the  carbonic  acid,  there  arc 
generally  present,  portions  of  saline  earthy  or  metallic  mat¬ 
ter,  chiefly  carbonates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron.  But 
the  carbonic  acid  in  excess  still  communicates  the  same 
sensible  qualities,  modified,  particularly  with  regard  to  me¬ 
dicinal  powers,  by  these  impregnations. 

Carbonic  acid  in  excess,  in  a  mineral  water,  is  discover¬ 
ed,  when  present  in  any  considerable  proportion,  by  the 
qualities  above  enumerated.  It  is  also  easily  distinguished, 
even  when  in  more  minute  quantity,  by  chemical  tests.  In¬ 
fusion  of  litmus  receives  from  the  addition  of  the  water  a 
red  tint,  which  is  evanescent,  disappearing  from  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  more  quickly  when  heat  is  applied.  And 
lime  water  produces  a  milkiness  or  precipitation  ;  the  lime, 
when  the  lime  water  is  added  in  due  proportion,  forming 
with  the  carbonic  acid,  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  insolu- 
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bie,  "  But  the  turbid  appearance  is  removed,  and  the  trans- 
patency  restored,  either  by  adding  an  additional  quantity 
of  the  mineral  water,  the  e>^cess  of  carbonic  acid  rendering 
the  carbonate  soluble,  or  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  nitric 
or  muriatic  acid,  either  of  which  decomposes  the  carbonate, 
and  dissolves  the  lime.  By  the  evanescent  redness,  carbonic 
acid  is  discriminated  from  any  other  free  acid  that  a  mi¬ 
neral  water  might  hold  dissolved  ;  and  by  the  precipitate 
formed  by  lime  disappearing  on  the  addition  of  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  mineral  water,  or  of  a  little  muriatic  or  ni¬ 
tric  acid,  the  fallacy  is  guarded  against  that  might  arise 
from  any  precipitation  produced  by  sulphates  that  the  water 
might  contain. 

The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  mineral  wa¬ 
ters  is  very  various.  Under  a  common  pressure,  pure  wa¬ 
ter  absorbs  its  own  volume  of  the  gas,  but  the  quantity  in 
any  mineral  water  is  generally  inferior  to  this.  The  quan¬ 
tity  is  discovered  by  expelling  the  gas  from  the  water,  by 

t 

heating  it  gradually  in  a  retort  nearly  filled  to  the  neck, 
and  receiving  the  elastic  fluid  in  a  graduated  jar,  over  quick¬ 
silver  :  the  diminution  of  volume  it  sustains,  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  solution  of  potash,  is  then  observed ;  and  this 
gives  the  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Waters  highly  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas  are 
grateful  from  their  pungency,  sit  light  on  the  stomach,  and 
in  a  large  dose  produce  a  sensible  degree  of  exhilaration  ; 
they  increase  the  appetite,  and  generally  have  a  diuretic 
effect.  They  prove  useful  in  dyspeptic  affections,  from  the 
grateful  and  moderate  stimulus  exerted  by  the  carbonic 
acid  on  the  stomach-,  aided  by  the  diluent  operation  of  the 
water,  and  hence  the  advantage  derived  from  them  in  the 
numerous  chronic  affections  connected  with  impaired  power 
of  the  digestive*  organs,  and  particularly  in  simple  dyspep- 
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sia,  in  hypocliondiiasis  and  gout.  They  generally  also  con¬ 
tain  some  saline  substances,  which  communicate  additional 
powers,  and  the  operation  of  these  is  promoted,  or  at  least 
they  are  rendered  more  grateful,  by  the  carbonic  acid. 
Those  which  contain  carbonate  of  soda,  as  Seltzer  water, 
prove  more  poiverfully  diuretic,  and  are  employed  with  ad¬ 
vantage,'  as  palliatives  in  urinary  calculus,  and  in  the  pain¬ 
ful  discharge  of  urine  from  other  affections  of  the  urinary 
orgitns.  Those  impregnated  with  iron  are  more  particular¬ 
ly  employed  in  those  diseases  in  wiiich  that  metal  is  bene- 
iiciah  Some  of  the  most  celebrated  mineral  waters  of  Eu- 
a’ope  belong  to  this  class,  such  as  the  Spa,  Pyrmont,  and 
-  Seltzer  water.  The  Pyrmont  contains  nearly  its  own  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  gas  j  the  Seltzer,  more  than  half  its  volume  ;  the 
Spa,  rattier  less  than  half  the  volume:  they  besides  hold 
dissolved  carbonates  of  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia  ;  and  the 
Spa  and  Pyrmont  have  a  considerable  impregnation  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  iron.  Their  more  minute  analysis  will  be  found 
in  the  table  at  the  end  of  this  article.  None  of  the  mineral 
springs  of  this  country  are  much  impregnated  with  car¬ 
bonic  acid  ;  and  those  which  contain  it,  as  the  waters  of 

/ 

Bristol  and  Cheltenham,  derive  more  activity  from  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  other  substances. 

\ 

4  ^ 

II.  Sulphureous  Mineral  Waters.^ — These  waters 
owe  their  distinguishing  character  to  an  impregnation  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  are  at  once  recognised  by  their 
peculiar  foetid  smell.  They  are  transparent  when  drawn 
from  the  spring,  but  become  turbid  from  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  gradually  lose  their  odour.  When  strongly  im- 
pregnated,  they  redden  infusion  of  litmus,  and  in  their 
weakest  state  give  a  dark  precipitate  with  solution  ol  ni¬ 
trate  of  silver,  or  acetate  of  lead,  and  tarnish  the  metals. 
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To  estimate  the  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
contained  in  these  waters,  various  methods  have  been  em- 
ployfed.  The  gas  is  not  expelled  entirely  by  heat,  nor  is 
it  easily  collected,  so  as  to  measure  it  accurately,  water  ab¬ 
sorbing  it,  and  quicksilver  decomposing  it  ;  it  may  also 
have  an  intermixture  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  this  is  not  easily  ascertained,  both  gases  being 
absorbed  by  the  same  liquids.  The  usual  mode  is  to  de¬ 
compose  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  by  adding  to  the  water, 

highly  fuming  nitrous  acid,  as  long  as  there  is  any  pre- 

/ 

cipitation  of  sulphur.  This  precipitation  is  owing  to 
the  oxygen  of  the  acid  combining  with  the  hydrogen  of 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Instead  of  adding  the  acid, 
Kirwaii  employed  the  method  of  filling  a  jar  with  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  mixing  over  it  inverted,  nitric  oxide  gas  with  at¬ 
mospheric  air,  when  nitrous  acid  is  formed,  and  produces 
a  similar  decomposition.  The  manipulation,  however,  is 
difficult,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  any  advantage  over 
the  more  simple  method  of  adding  the  fuming  acid.  The 
sulphur  precipitated  in  either  mode  is  collected  on  a  filter, 
and  from  its  quantity,  the  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydro¬ 
gen  is  inferred,  30  grains  of  sulphur  being  supposed  to  be 
contained  in  100  cubic  inches  of  the  gas.  This  estimate, 
however,  of  the  proportion  of  sulphur  in  sulphuretted  hy¬ 
drogen  is  somewhat  uncertain,  and  the  method  is  liable  to 
some  fallacy,  from  the  action  of  the  acid  becoming  weak 
by  its  dilution,  so  as  not  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  sul¬ 
phur,  or,  if  it  be  used  in  excess,  from  its  communicating 
oxygen,  and  converting  it  partially  into  sulphuric  acid. 

The  sulphureous  mineral  waters  usually  contain  saline 
substances,  which  modify  their  powers.  From  the  action 
of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  they  are  employed  in  cuta¬ 
neous  affections  ;  and  from  the  combined  action  of  this  and 
the  saline  matter,  which  generally  has  a  purgative  effect, 
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they  are  farther  used  in  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs, 
dyspepsia,  hypochondriasis,  torpor  of  the  intestines,  visce¬ 
ral  obstructions,  and  in  scrofulous  affections.  They  are 
also  applied  externally  in  cutaneous  eruptions ;  and  the 
warm  sulphureous  baths  have  been  in  particular  celebrated 
for  their  efficacy  under  this  form  of  application.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  sulphureous  mineral  waters  of  this  country  are  those 
of  Harrowgate  and  Moffat :  the  former  have  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  saline  matter,  muriates  and  carbonates.  Those  ce¬ 
lebrated  on  the  Continent  are  chiefly  the  warm  sulphure¬ 
ous  springs  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and  Barege. 

III.  Saline  Mineral  Waters. — Under  this  class  are 
comprised  those  waters  in  which,  without  any  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  aerial  matter,  various  saline  compounds,  gene¬ 
rally  neutral,  exist.  The  salts  usually  present  are  sulphates, 
muriates  and  carbonates ;  and  the  basis  with  which  the 
acids  forming  these  are  combined  are  soda,  magnesia  and 
lime.  Their  analysis  is  accomplished,  first,  by  detecting, 
by  the  employment  of  tests,  the  acids  present  and  the  bases 
by  which  these  are  neutralized ;  and,  secondly,  obtaining 
either  the  salts  themselves,  or  their  elements  by  evapora¬ 
tion,  or  by  the  action  of  certain  re- agents. 

In  these  waters,  there  is  often  an  impregnation  of  elas¬ 
tic  fluid,  particularly  of  carbonic  acid,  which  would  modi¬ 
fy  the  results  from  the  application  of  tests.  This  is  expelled 
by  heat  in  order  to  facilitate  the  farther  analysis  ;  and  in 
general  also,  it  is  of  advantage  to  reduce  the  volume  of  the 
water  by  evaporation,  as  the  operation  of  tests  becomes  then 
more  sensible  than  under  a  state  of  great  dilution. 

Sulphu7'ic  acid^  in  any  state  of  combination  in  a  mineral 
water,  is  discovered  with  great  delicacy  by  muriate  or  ni¬ 
trate  of  barytes,  the  barytes  attracting  it,  and  forming  a 
compound  not  sensibly  soluble,  the  production  of  which, 
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therefore,  gives  rise  to  a  turbid  appearance, "and  precipita¬ 
tion.  The  only  fallacy  that  requires  to  be  guarded  against 
is,  that  the  same  apparent  result  may  be  produced  by  car¬ 
bonic  acid  present  in  the  mineral  water,  either  in  a  free  of 
combined  state  ;  but  this  is  easily  discovered  by  the  preci¬ 
pitation  or  turbid  appearance  from  the  action  of  carbonic 
acid  being  removed,  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  ni¬ 
tric  acid,  or  not  appearing  if  this  has  been  added  to  the 
mineral  water  previous  to  the  addition  of  the  muriate  of 
barytes.  Other  tests  of  sulphuric  acid  have  been  employ¬ 
ed,  such  as  superacetate  of  lead,  and  nitrate  of  mercury ; 
but  these  are  both  less  delicate  and  less  accurate. 

Muriatic  acid  is  detected  by  nitrate  of  silver,  the  oxide 
of  silver  combining  with  the  muriatic  acid,  and  forniing  an 
insoluble  compound,  which  gives  to  the  water  first  a  bluish 
white  turbid  appearance,  and  ultimately  a  precipitate. 
This  test  is  extremely  delicate,  and  detects  the  most  mi¬ 
nute  quantity  of  muriatic  acid,  in  any  state  of  combina¬ 
tion  whatever.  But  it  is  liable  to  fallacies,  against  which 
it  is  necessary  to  guard.  The  principal  of  these  arise  from 
the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  or  sulphuric  acid,  either  of 
these  giving  rise  likewise  to  milkiness  and  precipitation  on 
the  addition  of  the  solution  of  silver.  The  operation  of 
carbonic  acid  is  prevented  by  previously  adding  a  little 
pure  nitric  acid  to  decompose  any  carbonate  :  that  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  can  'be  obviated  only  by  removing  it  by  the 
previous  addition  of  nitrate  of  barytes,  as  long  as  any  pre¬ 
cipitation  is  induced.  If,  on  adding  to  the  transparent 
fluid,  after  these  preliminary  experiments,  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  any  milkiness  is  produced,  this  indicates  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  muriatic  acid.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gives  a 
precipitate  with  this  test ;  but  the  nature  of  this  is,  from 
its  dark  colour,  sufficiently  evident. 
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Carbonic  acid,  in  a  combined  state,  is  detected  by  mu¬ 
riate  of  barytes  priducing  a  turbid  appearance,  and  a  pre¬ 
cipitation,  which  are  removed  by  the  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  nitric  acid.  Waters  containing  any  considerable 
proportion,  either  of  alkaline  or  earthy  carbonates,  affect 
the  vegetable  colours,  changing,  when  there  is  no  excess 
of  carbonic  acid,  or  when  this  is  removed  by  ebullition,  the 
colour  of  Brazil  wood,  which  is  t'red,  to  a  tint  of  blue,  or 
restoring  the  blue  tint  of  litmus  which  had  been  reddened 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  vinegar.  When  the  water  is 
reduced  by  evaporation,  effervescence  is  excited  on  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  an  acid  ;  and  during  the  evaporation,  the  earthy 
carbonates  are  precipitated,  while  -the  alkaline  carbonates 
remain  dissolved,  and  are  discpvered  by  their  power  of 
changing  the  yellow  colour  of  turmeric  to  a  brown. 

These  acids  are  usually  combined  with  soda,  lime  or 
magnesia ;  and  to  complete  the  analysis  by  the  application 
of  tests,  these  bases  must  be  discriminated. 

Lime  is  detected,  with  the  greatest  delicacy  of  effect,  by 
oxalic  acid.  The  acid  indeed  with  which  the  lime  is  com¬ 
bined  in  the  water,  when  evolved  by  the  action  of  the  oxa¬ 
lic  acid,  is  liable  to  re-act  on  the  precipitate,  and  retain  it 
in  part  dissolved  ;  but  this  may  be  guarded  against  by 
using  oxalate  of  potash.  Magnesia  is  precipitated  by  the 
same  acid ;  but  this  can  scarcely  give  rise  to  any  fallacy, 
as  this  precipitation  takes  place  very  slowly,  while  that  with 
lime  is  immediate.  '  '  ' 

'Magnesia  is  precipitated  by  ammonia  partially,  and  by 
^lime  water  entirely ;  the  .principal  fallacy  to  which  both 
tests  are  liable  is,  that  argil  is  also  precipitated  by  them, 
and  though  this  earth  is  not  of  very  common  occurrence  in 
mineral  waters,  it  is  occasionally  found.  The  best  method 
of  distinguishing  them  is  to  dry  the  precipitate,  and  boil 
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gently  a  solution  of  potash  on  it,  this  dissolving  argil,  but 
leaving  magnesia  undissolved.  Succinate  of  ammonia,  it 
has  lately  been  discovered,  precipitates  argil,  but  not  mag¬ 
nesia,  and  forms  therefore  a  delicate  test.  In  using  lime 
water  as  the  precipitant,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against 
the  fallacy  that  may  arise  from  the  presence  of  carbonic 
acid  free  or  combined,  with  which  the  lime  may  unite,  and 
form  a  precipitate :  this  may  be  avoided  by  removing  any 
carbonic  acid  by  the  previous  addition  of  a  little  nitric  acid. 
Any  sulphuric  acid  also  that  may  be  present  ought  to  be 
removed  by  nitrate  of  barytes,  as  it  might  unite  with  the 
lime,  and  give  rise'  to  a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  lime.  An¬ 
other  mode  df  distinguishing  between  lime  and  magnesia 
is,  to  precipitate  by  carbonate  of  potash,  and  then,  by  add¬ 
ing  sulphuric  acid  to  the  precipitate,  to  form  a  sulphate 
which  will  be  soluble  if  of  magnesia,  and  nearly  insoluble 
if  of  lime. 

Soda,  w^hich  is  the  alkaline  base  almost  exclusively  found 
in  mineral  waters,  cannot  be  discovered  by  any  test,  such 
as  that  by  which  we  discriminate  the  preceding  ingredients. 
The  presence  of  it,  therefore,  is  inferred,  when  the  analysis 
discovers  acids  in  the  water,  which  are  not  uncombined, 
and  which,  at  the  same  time,  cannot  be  inferred  from  the 
application  of  tests  to  be  in  combination  with  earthy  bases. 
It  is  also  discovered  in  its  state  of  combination  with  any  of 
the  usual  acids  by  evaporation,  carried  so  far,  that  its  salts 
are  obtained  crystallized.  By  the  same  method  the  other 
compound  salts,  those  having  lime,  magnesia,  or  argil,  for 
their  base,  are  also  discovered,  and  hence  evaporation  is 
always  employed,  in  combination  with  the  use  of  tests,  in 
conducting  the  analysis  of  a  mineral  water.  Different  sub¬ 
stances  separate  at  different  stages  of  the  evaporation,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  degrees  of  solubility;  the  earthy  carbonates 
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are  first  precipitated,  afterwards  the  earthy  sulphates,  at 
least  the  sulphate  of  lime  :  the  clear  liquor  poured  off  and 
allowed  to  cool,  affords  the  alkaline  neutral  salts  and  sul*^ 
phate  of  magnesia  by  crystallization ;  the  muriates  of  mag¬ 
nesia  and  lime  usually  remain  dissolved  in  the  residual  li¬ 
quor,  and  by  these  separations  the  analysis  is  facilitated. 

Advantage  is  also  taken  of  the  powers  of  alkohol,  both 
as  a  solvent  and  as  a  precipitant,  to  separate  these  substan¬ 
ces.  When  the  water  is  reduced  to  a  concentrated  state 
by  evaporation,  the  addition  of  alkohol  throws  down  cer¬ 
tain  salts,  while  others  remain  dissolved';  and  of  those  which 
are  precipitated,  some  are  thrown  down  by  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  alkohol,  or  when  the  evaporation  has  not  been  car¬ 
ried  far ;  while  others  are  separated  only  when  the  alkohol 
is  added  in  larger  proportion,  or  when  the  water  is  farther 
evaporated.  Thus,  sulphate  of  lime  is  first  precipitated, 
then  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  after¬ 
wards  sulphate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  while  the 
muriates  in  general  remain  dissolved.  In  applying  the  sol¬ 
vent  power  of  alkohol  to  facilitate  the  analysis,  the  water  is 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  this  dry  matter  is  submitted  to 
the  action  of  alkohol ;  the  muriates  which  are  present  are 
in  general  dissolved,  while  the  sulphates  and  carbonates  re^^ 

main  undissolved. 

/ 

By  these  operations,  too,  the  quantities  of  the  respective 
salts  contained  in  a  water  are  determined  ;  the  substances 
separated  being  either  brought  to  a  certain  state  of  dry¬ 
ness,  or  being  dissolved  separately  in  water  and  crystallized. 
The  quantities  are  sometimes  inferred,  too,  by  estimation 
from  the  precipitates  afforded  by  re-agents  ;  the  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid,  for  example,  being  determined  from  the 
weight  of  the  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  barytes,  obtained 
by  the  addition  of  muriate  of  barytes ;  that  of  muriatie 
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acid  from  the  weight  of  the  precipitate  of  muriate  of  silver, 
obtained  by  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver  ;  and  that  of 
lime  from  the  weight  of  the  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  lime ; 
these  quantities  being  inferred  according  to  the  composi¬ 
tion  o/  these  compounds,  as  they  have  been  determined  by 
the  most  accurate  experiments.  In  general,  these  methods 
require  to  be  combined  to  insure  accuracy,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  determination  of  proportions. 

The  substances  obtained  by  evaporation,  or  by  these 
analytic  methods,  have  always  been  considered  as  the  in¬ 
gredients  of  the  mineral  water.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  but  that  the  state  of  combination  is  often  liable 
to  be  changed  by  the  analytic  process,  and  that  the  sub¬ 
stances  obtained  are,  from  this  cause,  sometimes  products 
of  the  operation,  and  not  original  ingredients.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  this,  in  determining  the  composition  of  mi¬ 
neral  waters,  and  in  explaining  the  source  of  their  medi¬ 
cinal  power-s,  first  occurred  to  me  in  conducting  the  ana- 
✓ 

lysis  of  a  mineral  water,  (that  of  Dunblane),  which  afforded, 
by  evaporation,  muriate  of  soda,  muriate  of  lime,  and  sul¬ 
phate  of  lime.  These,  according  to  the  conclusions  generally 
drawn,  would  have  been  considered  as  the  real  ingredients^ j 
but  without  any  just  proof  ;  "for  it  is  equally  possible  that 
the  sulphuric  acid  might  exist  in  the  water  in  the  state  of 
sulphate  of  soda,  ahd  that,  during  the  evaporation,  this 
acting  on  a  portion  of  the  muriate  of  lime,  might  form 
muriate  of  soda,  and  su!pha,te  of  lime.  Various  considera¬ 
tions  rendered  this  even  the  moi^  probable  conclusion,  as 
I  have  stated  in  a  Memoir  on  this  subject,  (Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  7th);  and  in  all  cases  in 
which  muriate  of  soda  and  sulphate'of  lime  are  obtained 
from  a  mineral  water  by  evaporation,  or  by  any  analogous 
analytic  operation,  the  portions  of  them  equivalent  to 
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each  other  are  to  be  regarded  as  products  of  such  a  de¬ 
composition.  A  similar  conclusion  may  be  drawn,  where 
carbonate  of  lime  or  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  obtained, 
if  muriate  of  soda  is  obtained  along  with  them.  The 
quantities  of  them  equivalent  to  the  proportional  quantity 
of  muriate  of  soda  may  b$  regarded  as  products  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  carbonate  of  soda  on  muriate  of  magnesia  and 
muriate  of  lime ;  and  the  same  view  may  sometimes  even 
be  applied  to  the  production  of  sulphate  of  magnesia. 
Thus,  the  real  composition  of  a  saline  mineral  water  will 
often  be  very  different  from  that,  directly  inferred  from  the 
f)rodiicts  of  its  analysis. 

This  view  often  leads  to  a  satisfactory^explanation  of  the 
medicinal  powers  of  mineral  waters,  which,  on  the  common 
doctrine,  are  very  imperfectly  accounted  for.  No  better 
example  can  be  given  to  illustrate  this,  than  the  celebrated 
Bath  water.  ,  It  affords,  in  a  pint,  about  9  grains  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  lime,  3  grains  of  muriate  of  soda,  3  grains  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  soda,  -i^ths  of  a  grain  of  carbonate  of  lime,  fth 
grain  of  silica,  and  grain  of  oxide  of  iron, — substances 

either  so  inert,  or  in  such  minute  quantities,  that  no  sensi¬ 
ble  effect  could  be  expected  from  them.  But  if  we  adopt 
the  opposite  view,  the  real  ingredients  are,  5.^  grains  of 
sulphate  of  lime,  3.1  grains  of  muriate  of  lime,  5.5  grains 
of  sulphate  of  soda,  -^^^th  grain  of  carbonate  of  lime,  |-th 
grain  of  silica,  and  ^^h  of  oxide  of  iron, — a  composition 
which,  from  the  presence  of  the  muriate  of  lime  in  parti¬ 
cular,  is  much  more  active,  and  accounts  much  better  for 
its  medicinal  powers.-— Seltzer  water  affords  another  strik¬ 
ing  example  of  a  similar  kind.  Along  with  a  large  impreg¬ 
nation  of  carbonic  acid,  it  contains,  according  to  Berg¬ 
man,  in  a  pint,  3  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime,  5  grains 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  4  grains  carbonate  of  soda,  17.5 
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muriate  of  soda.  But  the  real  composition,  accoi'ding  to 
the  preceding  view,  is  3.3  grains^  of  mOriate  of  lime,  5^ 
grains  muriate  of  magnesia,  7.8  grains  muriate  of  soda, 
and  18  grains  carbonate  of  soda, — -a  composition  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  former,  and  approaching  much  more  to 
what  is  to  be  expected  from  the  great .  activity  of  this  mi- 

A 

neral  water. 

Thus,  the  composition  of  saline  mineral  waters  is  often 
very  dilFerent  from  what  would  be  inferred,  if  the  sub¬ 
stances  obtained  by  their  analysis  were  to  be  regarded  as 
the  real  ingredients.  Some  have  supposed,  that  no  binary 
salts  exist  together  in  solution  in  water,  but  that,  in  such 
cases,  only  one  combination,  properly  speaking,  exists, 
formed, by  the  simultaneous  union  and  mutual  neutraliza¬ 
tion  of  the  dilFerent  acids  and  bases  present.  It  is  more 
probable,  however,  that  binary  combinations  exist;  and  it 
is  only  necessary  to  guard  against  the  error  of  supposing, 
that  they  are  always  those  afforded  by  the  analysis. 

Saline  Mineral  Waters  are  usually  aperient,  the  substan¬ 
ces  which  they  hold  dissolved  being  either’so  far  as  can  be 
determined  inert,  such  as  the  sulphate  and  carbonate  of 
lime,  or  being  cathartic,  as  the  greater  number  of  the  other 
compound  salts.  It  has  always  been  remarked,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  them,  that  their  cathartic  power  is  greater  than 
could  be  supposed  from  the  extent  of  their  saline  impreg¬ 
nation,  as  determined  by  analysis  ;^a  proof  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  dilution  in  the  operation  of  mineral,  winters.  They 
are  usually  employed  in  diseases  where  it  is  of  advantage  to 
stimulate  the  digestive  system,  the  intestinal  canal,  and  the 
secreting  organs  connected  with  it,  or  where  advantage  is 
derived  from  moderate  and  continued  evacuations.  Hence 
their  celebrity  in  the  treatment  of  some  forms  of  dyspepsia 
and  hypochondriasis,  chlorosis,  chronic  hepatitis,  jaundice, 
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and  in  scrofula.  The  most  noted  saline  water  is  that  of 
Sedlitz  :  that  of  Seltzer,  along  with  a  portion  of  saline  mat¬ 
ter,  has  a  large  impregnation  of  carbonic  acid,  and  that  of 
Cheltenham,,  an  impregnation  both  of  carbonic  acid  and 
iron.  Pitcaithly  Spring,  in  this  country,  affords  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  pure  saline  water,  its  principal  ingredients  be¬ 
ing  muriate  of  lime  and  muriate  of  soda,  with  a  slight  im¬ 
pregnation  of  carbonic  acid.  Some  mineral  waters  which 
belong  to  this  cle^ss  contain  so  little  saline  matter,  that 
their  medicinal  effects  must  be  principally 'ascribed  to  the 
^  temperature,  and  to  the  action  of  the  water  as  a  diluent : 
such  are  the  warm  mineral  waters  of  Buxton  and  Matlock, 
aind  the  cold  spring  of  Malvern.  The  last  was  supposed 
to  be  water  uncommonly  pure.  It  contains,  however,  a- 
bout  five  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  a  gallon,  with  a 
very  minute  quantity  of  carbonate  of  iron. 

When  saline  waters  are  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid, 
which  they  frequently  are,  they  become  more  grateful,  and 
sit  easier  on  the  stomach.  When  they  have  an  impregna¬ 
tion  of  iron,  they  acquire  tonic  powers,  and  more  efficacy 
'as  remedies  in  amenorrhoea,  and  the  other  chronic  diseases 
in  w'hich  this  metal  is  employed;.:  And  the  muriate  of  soda 
and  muriate  of  lime,  which  some  of  them  contain,  probably 
render  them  more  beneficial  in  scrofula  and  affections  of 
the  glandular  system. 

Sea  Water,  in  strict  chemical  arrangement,  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  saline  mineral  waters, 
as  it  holds  dissolved  merely  various  neutral  salts,  chiefly 
muriate  of  soda  and  of  magnesia,  and  sulphate  of  soda  and  ' 
magnesia,  with  a  little  sulphate  of  lime.  It  much  exceeds, 
however,  in  the  extent  of  impregnation,  any  common  mi¬ 
neral  w^ater  :  the  proportion  of  saline  matter  varies  in  dif- 
,  ferent  latitudes,  according  to  the  temperature,  producing 
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greater  or  less  evaporation  ;  and  it  is  liable  to  be  varied  by 
the  discharge  of  large  rivers  into  the  ocean.  But,  on  an 
average,  the  quantity  appears  to  be  about  of  which, 
from  the  experiments  of  Bergman  and  Lavoisier,  it  follows, 
that  about  20  are  muriate  of  soda,  5  muriate  of  magnesia, 
3  sulphates  of  magnesia  and  soda,  and  1  sulphate  of  lime. 
Its  medicinal  powers  are  similar  to  those  of  the  saline  mi¬ 
neral  waters  :  from  the  extent  of  its  saline  impregnation,  it 
is  more  active  as  a  cathartic ;  and  it  is  more  stimulating 

than  fresh  water  as  a  bath.  , 

\ 
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IV.  Chalybeate  Mineral  W^aters. — These  owe  their 
characteristic  properties,  chemical  and  medicinal,  to  an  im¬ 
pregnation  of  Iron,  The  oxide  of  iron  is  almost  uniform¬ 
ly  held  dissolved  by  carbonic  acid,  the  acid  being  usually 
in  excess ;  in  a  few  mineral  waters,  sulphate  of  iron  is  pre¬ 
sent  ;  but  these  are  not  of  common  occurrence,  and  are  in 
general  too  active  to  be  well  adapted  to  medicinal  use. 

Chalybeate  waters  have  a  peculiar  styptic  taste ;  they  are 
transparent  when  taken  from  the  spring,  but  when  exposed 
for  some  time  to  the  air,  a  pellicle  forms  on  the  surface,  and 
a  quantity,  generally  minute,  of  ochry  sediment  subsides, 
tho  water  at  the  same  time  losing  its  taste  ;  this  change  is 
accelerated  by  heat. 

Iron  is  discovered,  with  great  facility,  by  chemical  tests. 
Prussiate  of  potash  detects  it  by  the  blue  colour  to  which 
it  gives  rise ;  infusion  of  galls  by  the  purple  colour  which 
it  strikes.  The  latter  test  is  more  delicate  than  the  former, 
and  it  is  much  mor6  accurate ;  the  prussiate  of  potash  be¬ 
ing  always  liable  to  fallacy,  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
it  free  from  iron  ;  hence  the  infusion  of  galls,  or  rather  the 
tincture  of  galls,  ought  always  to  be  preferred.  The  prin- 
'  cipal  circumstance  to  be  remarked  with  regard  to  its  ope- 
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ration,  is',  that  the  purple  colour  which  it  strikes,  is  liable 
to  be  altered  in  its  tint  by  the  presence  of  other  substances : 
alkaline  and  earthy  carbonates  in  particular  render  it  vio¬ 
let  :  neutral  alkaline  salts  appear  to  deepen  the  purple  co¬ 
lour,  and  sulphate  of  lime  renders  the  precipitate  at  first 
whitish,  and  afterwards  black.  Carbonate  of  lime  has  a 
singular  effect :  if  the  iron  is  in  a  low  state  of  oxidation,  it 
heightens  the  colour ;  but  when  the  oxidation  is  greater,  it 
has  the  opposite  effect ;  and  if  the  quantity  of  iron  be  small, 
the  colour  may  even  not  appear  on  the  addition  of  the  test. 
This  fact,  discovered  by  Mr  Phillips,  gives  the  explanation 
of  a  singular  circumstance  with  regard  to  the  Bath  Mine¬ 
ral  Water, — that  when  newly  taken  from  the  spring,  and 
while  still  warm,  it  gives  a  purple  colour  with  galls,  indi¬ 
cating  the  presence  of  iron  ;  while,  after  exposure  for  a  lit¬ 
tle  time  to  the  air,  no  colour  appears,  though  no  oxide  of 
iron  has  been  precipitated. 

By  applying  the  test  of  galls  before  and  after  boiling  the 
mineral  water,  we  are  enabled  to  discover  whether  the  iron 
is  held  dissolved  by  carbonic  or  sulphuric  acicj ;  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid  being  expelled  by  the  ebullition,  and  the  oxide 
of  iron  precipitated,  so  that  after  filtration  of  the  liquor 
when  cold,  the  purple  colour  does  not  appear  *,  while  the 
sulphate,  though  likewise  partially  decomposed  by  the  ebul¬ 
lition,  still  so  far  remains,  that  a  colour  not  much  fainter 
will  be  produced.  The  presence  of  carbonic  or  sulphuric 
acid  may  also  be  determined  by  their  usual  tests,  and  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation. 

The  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron  may  be  determined  from 
its  precipitation,  on  exposure  to  the  air  5  the  whole,  or  very 
nearly  the  whole  of  it,  when  it  is  combined  with  carbonic 
acid,  being  precipitated,  in  consequence  partly  of  the  escape 
of  the  acid,  and  partly  of  the  iron  passing  fo  a  higher  state 
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of  oxidation,  so  that  its  attraction  to  the  acid  becomes  weak¬ 
er.  It  has  also  been  estimated  from  the  weight  of  the  pre¬ 
cipitate,  formed  by  the  addition  of  prussiate  of  potash  or 
infusion  of  galls;  or  by  .a  more  recent  mode,  precipitating 
it  by  the  addition  of  succinate  of  soda,  and  afterwards  de¬ 
composing  the  precipitate  of  succinate  of  iron,  by  exposing 
it  to  a  red  heat  with  a  little  carbonaceous  matter,'  100  parts 
of  the  oxide  obtained  by  the  calcination  containing  about 
70  of  iron.  Benzoate  of  soda,  which  is  a  cheaper  salt,  may 
be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  100  parts  of  the  precipitated 
benzoate  of  iron  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air  containing  25 
of  red  oxide  of  iron. 

Chalybeate  mineral  waters  are  remedies  of  considerable 
activity  and  power.  They  act  as  tonics,  increasing  the 
strength  of  the  system,  raising  the  force  of  the  circulation, 
giving  tone  to  the  digestive  organs,  augmenting  muscular 
vigour,  and  promoting  the  excretions.  They  are  of  course 
employed  in  those  diseases.in  which  iron  is  principally  used, 
amenorrhoea,  chlorosis,  some  states  of  menorrhagia,  leu- 
corrhoea,  dyspepsia,  scrofula,  and  various  forms  of  chronic 
debility.  And  as  iron  succeeds  best  when  given  in  small 
doses,  and  in  a  state  of  considerable  dilution,  the  chaly¬ 
beate  waters  afford  the  best  form  under  which  it  can  be  pre¬ 
scribed,  that  which  is  at  once  attended  with  least  irritation, 
,and  from  which  the  greatest  benefit  is  obtained.  The 

•fc 

powers  of  these  waters,  too,  are  often  aided  by  the  presence 
of  other  ingredients.  The  impregnation  of  carbonic  acid, 
when  it  is  present  in  excess,  gives' them  a  grateful  stimulant 
quality,  which  is  exerted  on  the  stomach ;  and  saline  sub- 
.stances  communicate  to  them  an  aperient  power. 

One  of  the  purest  chalybeate  w^aters,  as  will  be  perceived 
form  the  annexed  table,  is  that  of  Tunbridge.  In  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Spa  and  Pyrmont  waters,  the  impregnation  of  car- 
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bonic  acid  is  so  great,  as  very  materially  to  modify  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  iron ;  and  in  the  Cheltenham  water,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  active  saline  nl'atter  is  such,  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  a  chalybeate. 


Besides  the  substances  which  have  been  enumerated  as 
forming  the  preceding  classes  of  mineral  waters,  tliere  are 
some  principles  common  to  all  of  them,  so  as  to  be  occa¬ 
sionally  found  in  those  of  each  class ;  and  there  are  some 
^Iso,  which  are  of  very  rare  occurrenee, ,  either  of  which 
scarcely  require  more  than  a  concise  enumeration. 

Atmospheric  air  is  contained  in  all  water  that  flows  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  renders  it  more  grateful  and 
light  as  drink.  It  scarcely  appears  to  be  contained  in  more 
than  the  usual  proportion  in  any  mineral  water,  while  in 
those  in  which  other  elastic  fluids  are  present  in  large  quan¬ 
tity  it  is  probably  deficient.  Neither  does  it  appear  that 
Oxygen  gas  is  ever  present  in  a  proportion  larger  than  that 
in  which  it  exists,  as  a  constituent  of  the  atmospheric  air 
in  water.  'Nitrogen  gas  is  afforded  by  some  mineral  springs. 
It  had  often  been  observed,  that,  in  the  mineral  spring  at 
Buxton,  a  quantity  of  elastic  fluid  is  discharged  with  the , 
water,  and  a  portion  escapes  on  exposure  from  the  w'ater  itself. 
This  was  supposed  to  be  carbonic  acid ;  but  Dr  Pearson 
discovered  it  to  be  nitrogen  gas,  mixed  wtith  a  little  atmo¬ 
spheric  air.  The  same  gas  w:as  afterwards  discovered  by 
Dr  Garnet  in  the  mineral  waters  of  Harrowgate,  and  has 
since  been  found  in  others.  It  is  probably  derived  from 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air,  with  which  water  is  im¬ 
pregnated,  being  abstracted  by  other  substances  present  in 
the  mineral  water,  particular^  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
or  oxide  of  iron,  leaving  the  nitrogen  in  combination  with 
the  water.  Siilphirous.  acid  gas  has  been  found  in  some 
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hot  mineral  waters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes.  The 
Mineral  acids  have  likewise,  though  rarely,  been  found  un¬ 
combined,  or  at  least  in  excess.  Sidphate  of  Alumine  and 
Sid'phate  of  Iro7i  sometimes  occur,  arising  probably  from 
the  oxygenation  of  aluminous  slate  impregnated  with  sul- 
phuret  of  iron,  through  which  the  water  has  passed.  Mm- 
riate  of  Manganese  has  been  detected  in  minute  quantity. 
Lastly,  Silex  exists  in  solution,  especially  in  hot  springs. 
It  is  deposited  abundantly  from  the  water  of  the  Geyser 
fountain  in  Iceland.  It  is  dissolved  in  the  water  of  the  hot 
springs  of  Carlsbad,  in  the  Bath  waters,  and  in  many 
others,  and  is  in  general  discovered  by  forming,  when  the 
water  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  a  residuum  insoluble  in 
acids,  and  having,  previous  to  its  perfect  exsiccation,  more 
or  less  of  a  gelatinous  consistence. 

The  temperature  of  mineral  waters  gives  rise  to  an  im¬ 
portant  distinction  among  them.  The  greater  number  are 
at  the  average  annual  temperature  of  the  place  where  the 
spring  is  situated;  others  are  superior  to  this,  or  are  posi¬ 
tively  w^arm.  This  modifies  their  powers.  The  warmth 
of  the  tepid  waters  renders  them  more  stimulating  when 
swallowed,  a  glov/  being  felt  in  the  stomach,  and  sometimes 
the  head  is  slightly  affected.  When  externally  applied  un¬ 
der  the  form  of  the  bath,  the  temperature  has  a  more  im¬ 
portant  influence  on  their  operation,  than  any  impregnation 
they  may  have. 

\ 

In  the  following  table  is  presented  the  results  of  the  ana¬ 
lysis  of  the  most  celebrated  mineral  waters.  They  are  ar¬ 
ranged  as  nearly  as  possible  according  to  the  preceding 
classes,  though  there  is  considerable  difficulty  with  regard 
to  some  ol  them,  which,  from  the  substances  they  hold 
dissolved,  belong  to  one  class  as  well  as  to  another.  Thus  • 
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the  Spa  and  Pyrmont  waters  belong  both  to  the  classes  of 
carbonated  and  chalybeate  waters.  I  have  placed  them 
under  the  former,  as  the  impregnation  of  carbonic  acid  is 
so  very  considerable,  and  gives  them  probably  their  most 
important  properties.  Cheltenham  water  may  be  placed 
either  as  a  saline  or  as  a  chalybeate  waten  I  have  given 
it  the  former  rank,  as  the  saline  matter  appears  to  give.it 
its  principal  activity.  There  are  other  mineral  waters  so 
free  from  any  foreign  matter  that  their  operation  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  fluid  acting  partly  by  its  temperature,  and 
partly  as  a  diluent ;  or  if  in  some  of  these  the  analysis  in¬ 
dicates  a  certain  portion  of  foreign  matter,  the  substances 

I 

are  in  general  not  different  from  those  in  common  spring 
w’ater,  and  are  in  smaller  quantity,  and  hence  cannot  com¬ 
municate  any  great  degree  of  active  power.  These  I  have 
placed  under  those  classes,  with  v/hich,  judging  both  from 
their  analysis  and  their  operation,  they  are  most  nearly  con¬ 
nected.  With  regard  to  the  temperature,  I  have  thought 
it  sufficient  to  add  the  epithet  cold,  where  the  temperature 
is  not  above  that  of  the  external  atmosphere;  where  it  ex¬ 
ceeds  this,  the  precise  degrees  are  added.  The  proportions 
of  the  ingredients  are  those  contained  in  a  wine  gallon  of 
the  water.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  composition 
assigned  is  that  founded  on  the  principle  which  has  always 
been  assumed,  that  the  substances  obtained  from  a  mineral 
water  by  evaporation  are  its  ingredients ;  while  in  many 
cases,  in  those  especially  where  they  are  substances  of  spa¬ 
ring  solubility,  such  as  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
they  are,  as  has  been  above  explained,  products  of  the 
operation.  This  gives  a  different  view  of  the  composition, 
which  may  always  however  be  inferred  from  the  other,  i 
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The  practicability  of  imitating  the  mineral  waters  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  Chemists.  With  regard  to  the 
active  saline  waters,  it  is  easily  done,  by  dissolving  the  due 
proportions  of  the  compound  salts  in  water  corresponding' 
to  the  analysis  of  the  water  designed  to  be  imitated.  >  We 
may  also  impregnate  the  solution  with  carbortic  acid  gas, 
and  even  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  and  by  the  medium 
of  carbonic  acid,  it  might  receive  an  impregnation  of  iron. 
Directions  for  conducting  these  processes  have  been  given 
by  Bergman.  .But  in  all  these  cases,  there  will  be  wanting 
the  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  patient  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  artificial  water,  which,  if  not  necessary  to  its  success, 
is  at  least  requisite  to  its  coiitinued  and  regular  use  :  the 
external  advantages  too,  attending  the  visit  to  a  mineral 
spring,  may  not  always  be  obtained.  Hence  these  artifi¬ 
cial  waters,  designed  as  substitutes  for  the  na'tural  ones, 
have  never  been  established  in  use.  Water  impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid,  with  the  addition  of  an  alkaline  carbo¬ 
nate,  which  is  now  in  general  use,  may  be  considered  as 
operating  on  a  similar  principle ;  and  to  this  supercarbo- 
nated  soda,  or  supercarbonated  potash  water,  a  small 
quantity  of  any  of  the  purgative  salts  is  often  added  with' 
advantage,  communicating  to  the  water  an  aperient  qua¬ 
lity,  while  the  taste  of  the  salt  is  covered,  and  it  isrender-* 
fid  more  grateful  to  the  stomach. 
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ir.  OF  THE  GASES  EMPLOYED  AS  REMEDIES. 

/ 

Substances  existing  in  the  aerial  form  might  a  priori  be 
supposed  capable  of  producing  important  effects  on  the  sys¬ 
tem,  as  by  respiration  they  are  brought  to  act  on  the  mass 
of  blood,  and  induce  in  it  chemical  changes.  They  occa¬ 
sion,  too,  important  alterations  in  the  functions  ofJife,  some 
of  them  producing  the  highest  excitement,  others  occa¬ 
sioning  depression  and  exhaustion  bf  power.  And  in  the 
classes  of  aerial  substances,  we  have  actually  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes  of  stimulant  and  sedative  power,  in  the  examples  of 
nitrous  oxide  and  carburetted  hydrogen. 

Though  the  expectations  that  were  at  one  time  formed, 
■with  regard  to  their  medicinal  efficacy,  have  not  been  rea¬ 
lized,  and  the  use  of  them  is  nearly  relinquished  ;  yet  since 
they  are  capable  of  producing  such  changes  in  the  state  of 
the  functions,  and  of  the  general  system,  and  since  the  pro^ 
position  must  be  admitted,  that  every  substance  possessed 
of  these  powders  may  be  capable  of  producing  medicinal  ef¬ 
fects,  they  ought  not  to  be  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  a  few 
observations  on  their  operation  are  necessary  to  complete 
the  history  of  the  Materia  Medica.  There  are  some  ap¬ 
plications  too  of  their  chemical  agency  to  medicinal  pur¬ 
poses,  which  require  to  be  taken  notice  of. 

The  modes  of  preparing  these  gases  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  peculiar  to  each.  The  manner  of  administering 
them  is  nearly  the  same.  They  may  be  breathed  from  a 
jar  placed  in  water ;  but  this  is  laborious,  from  the  effort 
required  to  sustain  the  column  of  water  within  the  jar. 
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This  may  be  partly  remedied,  by  poising  the  jar  in  water^ 
or  by  breathing  from  a  gazometer  But  the  easiest  mode  isg 
for  the  patient  to  breathe  the  gas  from  a  silk  bag,  to  which 
a  tube  with  a  stop -cock  is  affixed. 

The  gases  that  have  been  employed  in  medicine  may  be 
considered  under  the  divisions  of  those  which  excite^  and 
those  which  depress  the  functions  of  life.  To  the  former 
order  belong 

Gas  oxygen  ium.  Ox3<gen  Gas. 

Gas  oxidum  nitrosum.  JNitrous  Oxide  Gas. 

Oxygen  gas  is  procured  from  black  oxide  of  manga¬ 
nese  by  heat.  A  quantity  of  the  oxide 'is  put  into  ail  iron 
retort,  connected  bj^  a  tube  with  a  gas  holder,  or  a  large 
jar  filled  w’ith  water,  inverted  and  placed  on  the  shelf  of 
the  pneumatic  trough.  The  retort  is  exposed  to  a  full  red 
heat ;  at  this  temperature  the  affinity  of  the  oxygen  to  the 
manganese  is  so  far  weakened  by  the  repulsive  agency  of 
the  caloric,  that  a  large  portion  of  it  is  separated  from  the 
combination,  and  assumes  the  elastic  form  ;  the  gas  is 
transmitted  through  water,  and  is  allow^ed  to  stand  over  it 
for  some  hours  before  it  is  breathed. 

As  oxygen  is  so  necessary  to  the  support  of  life,  it  might 
be  supposed,  that  when  afforded  in  a  more  concentrated 
state  than  that  in  which  we  breathe  it  in  atmospheric  air, 
it  would  prove  a  salutary  agent  of  no  inconsiderable  power.  , 
To  this  inference,  how^ever,  independent  of  any  expe^^ 
rience,  an  objection  occurs,  from  the  fact,  which  some 
experiments  made  by  Lavoisier,  and  repeated  by  Davy, 
appeared  to  establish,  that  when  animals  are  supplied  w  ith 
pure  oxygen,  or  with  oxygen  mixed  with  a  portion  of  at¬ 
mospheric  air,  less  of  it  is  consumed  than  in  ordinary  re- 
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spiration.  '  This  result  appears,  however,  to  have  arisen 
from  some  fallacy  in  the  experiments.  Seguin,  in  subse¬ 
quent  trials,  found  that  the  consumption  of  oxygen  gas, 
when  it  is  breathed  pure,  is  at  least  equal  to  its  consump¬ 
tion  in  ordinary  respiration.  And  Messrs  Allen  and  Pe- 

t 

pys  found,  that  in  breathing  pure  oxygen  gas,  more  of  it  is 
consumed  in  a  given  time,  and  more  carbonic  acid  form¬ 
ed,  than  in  breathing  atmospheric  air.  The  positive  ac- 
tion  of  oxygen,  in  the  respiration  of  it,  in  its  undiluted 
form,  is  also  shewn  by  the  effects  which  result  from  its  in¬ 
spiration,  and  still  more  unequivocally  by  the  fact  ascer¬ 
tained  by  Priestley  and  Lavoisier,  that  animals  confined 
in  air,  with  an  increased  proportion  of  oxygen,  die  before 
it  is  exhausted,  and  even  while  the  air  which  they  breathe 
contains  more  oxygen  thart  common  air,  so  that  it  can  en¬ 
able  another  animal  to  live.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
the  animal  dies  not  from  deprivation  of  oxygen,  but  from 
some  positive  power  the  gas  exerts,  and  probably,  as  may 
be  inferred,  from  some  appearances  which  present  them¬ 
selves,  from  its  too  highly  stimulating  power. 

Oxygen,  when  respired,  acts  partly  by  communicating 
a  stimulating  quality  to  the  blood,  by  which  the  left  side 
of  the  heart  and  the  arterial  system  are  excited  to  action : 
hence,  when  its  supply  by  respiration  is  suspended,  the  con¬ 
tractions  of  the  heart  become  feeble,  and  at  length  cease, 
as  Goodwyn  demonstrated.  The  state  of  asphyxia  from 
its  abstraction,  proves  that  it  likewise  exerts  some  other  ope¬ 
ration  more  immediately  subservient  to  the  functions  of 
life;  for  in  that  state  the  functions  of  life  are  suspended, 
while  the  contractions  of  the  heart  continue,  to  a  certain 
extent,  as  the  experiments  of  Coleman  shewed. 

The  diseases  in  which  oxygen  gas  has  been  administer¬ 
ed,  are  principally  those  of  chronic  debility, — -chlorosis. 
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nsthma,  scrofula,  dropsy,  paralysis,  and  some  cutaneous  af¬ 
fections.  It  requires  to  be  diluted  v/ith  from  ten  to  twenty 
or  nujre  parts  of  atmospheric  air,  increasing  the  proportion^ 
of  oxygen  according  to  the  effects  produced.  From  one  to 
two  quarts  of  oxygen  are  given,  by  breathing  it  in  its  diliit- 
-ed  state,  at  intervals,  in  the  course  of  the  day.  It  general¬ 
ly  increases  the  force  and  velocity  of  the  pulse. 

Nitrous  OXIDE  gas. — This  gas,  a  compound  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen,  in  the  proportion  of  37  of  the  former  to  63 
of  the  latter,  is  obtained,  in  greatest  purity,  from  the  de¬ 
composition  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  by  heat.  When  this 
salt  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  about  400*^  of  Fahren¬ 
heit’s  scale,  its  principles  re-act  on  each  other,  and  enter 
into  mew  combinations.  The  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia 
attracts  part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid  and  forms  wa- 
.  ter ;  and  the  remaining  oxygen  combining  with  the  nitro¬ 
gen,  both  of  the  acid  and  of  the  ammonia,  forms  nitrous 
oxide,  which  is  disengaged  in  the  gaseous  form.  '  After 
its  production  it  requires  to  stand  some  hours,  to  deposite 
a  little  saline  vapour,  before  it  is  fit  to  be  breathed. 

The  effects  of  nitrous  oxide  gas  on  the  system,  when  it 
is  respired,  are  scarcely  analogous '  to  those  of  any  other 
agent.  The  excitement  which  it  produces  is  extended  to 
the  functions  of  body  and  mind  with  more  rapidity  and 
force  than  that  arising  from  the  action  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  stimulants.  It  is  accompanied,  too,  with  effects  as  vari¬ 
ous  as  they  are  peculiar;  it  excites  usually  a  peculiar  thrilling 
of  the  body,  with  feelings  of  pleasure  not  easily  described  ; 
muscular  vigour  is  increased,  so  that  unusual  exertions 
are  made  with  alacrity  and  ease,  and  there  is  even  strong 
propensity  to  muscular  exertion ;  the  mind  is  also  affected  : 
there  is  usually  a  high  degree  of  exhilaration,  yet  even  when 
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this  is  greatest,  perfect  consciousness  remains.  What  still 
more  marks  the  singularity  of  its  operation,  this  high  exv- 
citement  of  the  functions  of  life  and  exhilaration  of  mind  is 
not  followed  by  proportional  languor  or  debility ;  the  state 
of  the  system  gradually  returns  to  the  healthy  standard, 
without  any  apparent  waste  of  power.  A  substance  capable 
of  acting  in  such  a  manner,  we  might  suppose,  would  prove 
one  of  the  most  valuable  remedies;  The  transient  nature  of 
its  operation  must  undoubtedly  limit  its  efficacy ;  but  still, 
in  diseases  of  extreme  debility,  we  seem  justified  in  expect¬ 
ing  from  its  administration  the  most  beneficial  effects.  It 
has  not,  however,  been  extensively  employed.  In  paralysis 
it  has  been  used  with  advantage.  In  diseases  of  increased 
sensibility,  it  may  prove  hurtful ;  and  when  breathed  by 
delicate  females,  it  has,  in  more  than  one  case,  induced  hy¬ 
steric  affections.  The  dose  requisite  to  produce  its  pecu¬ 
liar  effects  varies  from  four  to  nine  quarts,  which  may  be 
breathed  pure  or  diluted  with  an  equal  part  of  atmospheric 
air.  It  cannot  be  breathed  undiluted  for  more  than  four 
minutes  and  a  half,  insensibility  being  induced.  And  it 
requires  to  be  attended  to  in  its  administration,  that  its  ef¬ 
fects  are  considerably  different  in  different  individuals.  ^  On 
some,  its  operation  has  even  been  productive  of  unpleasant 
consequences, — palpitation,  fainting,  and  convulsions. 

Nothing  satisfactory  can  be  said  as  tp  its  mode  of  action, 
since  we  know  so  little  of  the  connection  which  subsists  be¬ 
tween  the  phenomena  of  life  and  the  chemical  changes 
which  are  carried  on  in  the  system.  It  is  absorbed  by  the 
blood  when  respired ;  but  we  can  discover  nothing  con¬ 
nected  with  its  composition  or  chemical  agency  which  can 
lead  to  any  explanation  of  its  peculiar  effects. 
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Under  the  second  subdivision  of  the  Gases,— those 
which  depress  the  functions  of  life,' might  probably  be  pla¬ 
ced  all  the  substances  existing  in  the  aerial  form,'  oxygen 
and  nitrous  oxide  excepted.  The  following  are  those  which 
have  been  applied  to  medicinal  purposes. 


Gas  HYDROGENiUM,  H^ydrogen  Gas. 

Gas  NiTROGENiuM.  Nitrogun  Gas. 

Gas  HYDROGENIUM  CARBURETUM.  Caibiiretted  Hydro- 
gen  Gas. 

Gas  acidum  carbonicum.  Carbonic  Acid  Gas. 

Gas  acidum  muriaticum.  Muriatic  Acid  Gas. 

Gas  acidum  nitrosum.  Nitrous  Acid  Gas. 

Gas  acidum  oxymuriaticum.  Oxymuriatic  Acid  Gas. 


Hydrogen  gas  is  most  easily  procured  by  the  action  of 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  on  iron  or  zinc;  but  as  a  litt’e  acid 
vapour  might  be  diffused  through  it,  it  has  been  supposed 
preferable  to  obtain  it,  when  it  i^  designed  to  be  breathed, 
by  passing  water  in  vapour  over  pure  iron  at  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  ignition.  The  iron  attracts  the  oxygen  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  the  hydrogen  assumes  the  aerial  form. 

Hydrogen  gas  received  into  the  lungs  does  not  appear 
to  exert  any  positive  deleterious  power :  all  its  effects  seem ' 
referable  to  the  exclusion  of  oxygen.  The  respiration  of 
It  can  accordingly  be  continued  for  some  time,  if  it  is  raix- 
,  ed  with  a  portion  of  atmospheric  air,  without  any  deleteri¬ 
ous  effect.  In  a  pure  state,  however,  if  the  lungs  have  been 
previously  emptied  as  much  as  possible  of  atmospheric  air  it 
can  be  breathed  but  fora  very  short  time ;  it  quickly  occasions 
a  giddiness  and  sense  of  suffocation  ;  the  countenance  be¬ 
comes  livid,  and  the  pulse  sinks  r.spidly,  and  a  state  of  in¬ 
sensibility  IS  soon  induced.  When  diluted  with  two-thirds 
or  an  equal  part  of  atmospheric  air,  it  can  be  safely  breath- 
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ed  ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  produce  any  very  important 
effect.  It  occasions  some  diminution  of  muscular  power 
and  sensibility,  and  a  reduction  of  the  force  of  the  circu¬ 
lation.  It  has  been  respired,  diluted  usually  with  four  or 
five  parts  of  atmospheric  air,  in  catarrh,  haemoptysis,  and 
phthisis ;  but  its  powers  seem  merely  those  of  a  palliative, 
dependent  on  the  partial  exclusion  of, the  stimulating  power 
of  oxygen. 

N 

Nitrogen. — What  has  been  said  of  hydrogen  applies 
to  nitrogen.  It  seems  to  exert  no  positive  action  on  the 
system,  but  to  produce  any  effects  arising  from  its  inspira¬ 
tion  merely  by  excluding  oxygen.  As  it  is  not  so  easily 
obtained  pure  as  hydrogen  gas,  it  has  scarcely  been  em¬ 
ployed. 

Carburetted  hydrogen  gas. — The  gas  which  has  been 
used  in  medicine  under  this  name  is  obtained  by  passing 
the  vapour  of  water  over  charcoal  at  the  temperature  of  ig¬ 
nition,  in  an  iron  tube.  The  oxygen  of  the  water  Unites 
with  one  part  of  the  charcoal,  forming  carbonic  acid  5  the 
hydrogen  combines  with  another  part  of  it,  and  forms  this 
species  of  carburetted  hydrogen.  The  carbonic  acid  is  ap- 
stracted  by  agitating  the  gas  in  lime  water. 

This  is  the  most  active  of  those  gases  which  operate  by 
depressing  the  functions  of  life,  and  is  perhaps  the  most 
powerful  agent  of  this  kind.  Even  when  largely  diluted 
'  with  atmospheric  air,  it  occasions  immediate  vertigo,  sick¬ 
ness,  diminution  of  the  force  and  velocity  of  the  pulse,  re¬ 
duction  of  muscular  vigour,  and  in  general  every  symptom 
of  diminished  power.  It  can  scarcely  be  breathed  in  an 
undiluted  state.  Davy  found,  that  at  the  third  inspiration, 

<  s 

total  insensibility  was  induced,  and  symptoms  ofiextreme 
debility  continued  for  a  considerable  time.  These  effects 
prove  its  positive  deleterious  agency. 
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As  a  medicinal  agent,  it  is  the  elastic  fluid  of  which  the 
evidence  of  its  efficacy  was  greatest.  In  phthisis,  in  many 
cases,  it  unequivocally  relieved  the  symptoms,  and  arrested 
the  progress  of  the  disease  ;  and  in  diseases  of  increased 
'  action  or  increased  power,  much  benefit  might,  from  its 
.  known  operation,  be  expected  from  its  use.  Great  cau¬ 
tion  was  found  requisite  in  the  trials  that  w’ere  made  of  it, 
with  regard  to  the  dose.  At  first,  one  pint  of  the  carburet- 
ted  hydrogen  gas,  diluted  with  twenty  parts  of  atmospheric 
air,  may  be  respired:  the  quantity  may  be  slowly  increased, 
and  with  less  dilution,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  production 
of  great  vertigo  or  muscular  debility.  Not  more  than  from 
two  to  four  quarts  can  be  taken  in  the  day,  even  when  the 
patient  has  been  accustomed  to  it  for  some  time.  It  is  more 
powerful  when  recently  prepared,  than  when  it  has  been 
kept  for  some  days,  a  circumstance  requiring  to  be  attend¬ 
ed  to  in  the  regulation  of  its  dose. 

Carbonic  acid  gas. — This  gas  is  easily  procured  from 
the  action  of  diluted  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  on  carbo¬ 
nate  of  lime  (chalk  or  marble) ;  but  to  obtain  it  in  a  pro¬ 
per  state  of  purity  for  breathing,  it  is  preferable  to  decom¬ 
pose  the  carbonate  of  lime  by  exposure  to  a  strong  red  heat 
in  an  iron  bottle.  The  carbonic  acid  which  is  disengaged 
is  collected  over  water,  as  it  is  not  immediately  largely  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  that  fluid,  and  any  vapour  diffused  through  it  is 
speedily  condensed. 

This  acid  gas,  when  it  is  inspired,  proves  more  speedily 
fatal  than  nitrogen  or  hydrogen.  It  appears,  from  Davy’s 
experiments  on  its  respiration,  to  excite  spasmodic  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  epiglottis,  so  as  to  induce  suffocation ;  and  it 
has  this  effect,  even  when  diluted  with  nearly  an  equal  part 
of  atmospheric  air.  Yet  the  operation  of  it  is  more  speedi¬ 
ly  fatal  than  that  of  any  other  agent  that  acts  by  occasion- 
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ing  merely  suffocation,  -which  would  lead  to  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  it  acts  by  some  positive  power, — a  supposition 
confirmed  too  by  the  fact,  that  in  animals,  in  whom  the 
symptoms  of  life  have  been  suspended  by  its  respiration, 
the  irritability  of  the  heart  is  entirely  destroyed. 

The  respiration  of  carbonic  acid  gas  was  employed  at 
an  earlier  period  than  that  of  the  other  gases,  and  sanguine 
expectations  were  formed  of  it  as  a  remedy  in  phthisis.  In 
the  many  cases,  however,  in  which  it  has  been  tried,  though 
it  frequently  proved  useful  for  a  time,  by  lessening  the  ex¬ 
pectoration,  diminishing  the  hectic  fever,  and' acting  as  an 
anodyne,  there  is  little  evidence  of  its  having  ultimately  ef¬ 
fected  a  cure.  The  ditiicuky,  indeed,  in  employing  this 
and  all  the  other  gases,  is,  that  of  obtaining  their  conti¬ 
nued  operation.  In  that  state  of  disease  existing  in  the 
lungs,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  phthisis,  much  advantage, 
for  example,  might  probably  be  derived  from  the  continued 
respiration  of  a  reduced  atmosphere,  while  little  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  merely  from  its  occasional  operation.  Carbonic 
acid  gas,  when  employed,  was  respired  diluted  with  four  or 
six  parts  of  atmospheric  air.  It  has  been  found,  in  that 

irritable  state  of  the  lungs,  in  which  cough  and  dyspnoea 

\ 

are  excited  from  the  application  of  cold,  to  be  attended 
with  considerable  advantage  when  it  is  breathed  in  a  di¬ 
luted  state ;  and  an  easy  niode  of  employing  it  with  this 
view,  is,  to  put  a  mixture  of  chalk  or  marble  with  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  and  water  into  a  large  glass  bottle,  so  that 
it  shall  occupy  a  depth  only  of  a  few  inches.  The  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  extricated,  and  forms  an  atmosphere  mixed  with 
atmospheric  air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel,  which  may 
be  breathed  by  introducing  a  glass  tube  to  about  the  middle 
of  the  bottle,  aiid  inspiring  from  it. 

Carbonic  acid  has  likewise  been  employed  as  a  local  ap¬ 
plication  to  cancer  and  painful  ulceration,  and  has  been 
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serviceable  at  least  as  a  palliative.  A  stream  of  it  is  direct¬ 
ed  on  the  part  by  means  of  a  flexible  tube,  taking  care  to 
transmit  the  gas  previously  through  water,  if  it  has  been 
obtained  by  the  action  of  an  acid  on  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
confining  it  for  some  time  over  the  sore  by  a  funnel  con¬ 
nected  with  the  tube.  A  cataplasm,  formed  of  substances 
in  a  state  of  fermentation,  has  a  similar  effect,  and  is  more 
convenient  in  its  application.  A  formula  for  this  prepa¬ 
ration  has  now  a  place  in  the  London  and  Dublin  Phar¬ 
macopoeias,  and  has  been  already  noticed. 

The  three  last  gases  which  I  have  enumerated.  Nitrous 
Acid  Gas,  Muriatic  Acid  Gas  and  Oxymuriatic  Acid  Gas, 
require  notice  under  this  section  only  as  having  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  one  medicinal  purpose,  -  that  of  neutralizing  or 
destroying  noxious  or  contagious  effluvia.  These  effluvia 
are  probably  evolved  by  chemical  processes,  and  must  con¬ 
sist  of  principles  in  forms  of  combination  subject  to  che¬ 
mical  agency,  and  capable  of  being  subverted  by  its  exer¬ 
tion.  It  has  accordingly  been  found,  that  the  air  of  places 
offensive  from  the  presence  of  such  effluvia  is  corrected, 
and  its  freshness  restored,  by  the  diffusion  of  those  acid 
gases,  the  operation  of  which,  in  changing  the  chemical 
constitution  of  compound  elastic  fluids,  is  most  powerful. 

Gas  acidum  muriaticum.  Muriatic  Acid  Gas. 

The  vapours  of  vinegar  raised  by  heat,  and  the  vapours 
of  sulphurous  acid  disengaged  in  the  burning  of  sulphur 
or  the  deflagration  of  sulphur  and  nitre,  had  long  been 
employed  as  the  most  active  means  of  fumigation.  Dr 
James  Johnston  at  an  early  period,  175H,  had  proposed 
muriatic  acid,  but  little  attention  appears  to  have  been 
given  to  the  proposal.  In  1773?  Guyton  Morveau  em- 
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ployed  it  on  a  large  scale,  the  use  of  it  having  been  sug¬ 
gested  to  him  by  an  hypothesis  he  had  formed  of  the  na- 

i 

ture  of  those  noxious  effluvia  which  arise  from  the  decom¬ 
position  of  annual  matter.  The  atmosphere  of  the  Ca¬ 
thedral  Church  at  Dijon  had  become  extremely  offensive 
and  noxious,  from  exhalations  from  cemeteries  within  the 
church  ;  and  the  methods  of  fumigation  at  that  time  usually 
practised  had  been  employed  without  any  advantage.  Mor- 
veau  supposed,  that  the  putrid  odour  of  these  effluvia  must 
arise  from  the  ammonia  which  is  abundantly  formed  in  the 
decomposition  of  animal  matter,  combined  with  a  small 
portion  of  acrid  oily  matter  formed  in  the  same  process. 
To  neutralize  this  impregnation,  a  volatile  acid,  which 
should  be  capable  of  being  diffused  easily  through  the  air, 
seemed  to  be  most  proper,  and  this  led  to  the  employment 
of  the  muriatic  acid  gas.  A  mixture  of  sea  salt  and  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  supported  over  ^burning  fuel,  was  placed  in  . 
the  body  of  the  church,  the  doors  being  closed  for  twelve 
hours.  When  opened  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  putrid 
odour  was  entirely  gone.  In  some  subsequent  trials  in 
prisons,  and  other  situations,  the  same  method  proved 
equally  successful.  "The  vapour  of  the  acid  might  per¬ 
haps,  by  some  operation  similar  to  that  which  Guyton 
supposed,  lessen  or  remove  the  putrid  odour ;  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  capable  of  destroying  noxious  effluvia, 
as,  of  all  the  acids,  it  is  the  one  which,  from  being  unable 
to  impart  oxygen,  is  least  powerful  in  subverting  the  com¬ 
bination  of  compounds,  consisting  of  elements  such  as  those 
which  must  be  supposed  to  enter  into  the  composition  of 
elastic  fluids  disengaged  in  the  putrefaction  of  animal  or 
vegetable  matter.  And  other  gases  having  since  been  em¬ 
ployed,  more  active  in  this  respect,  muriatic  acid  gas  is  ndw 
scarcely  employed. 
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Gas  acidum  oxymuriaticum.  Oxymuriatic  Acid  Gas. 

The  process  by  which  this  gas  is  procured,  lias  been 
already  described,  (page  1'88),  and  its  principal  medicinal 
application,  it  has  been  stated,  is  by  fumigation  to  destroy 
noxious  or  contagious  effluvia.  It  was  applied  to  this  pur¬ 
pose  by  Cruickshank,  from  the  consideration  of  the  greater 
energy  of  its  chemical  action,  compared  with  that  of  mu¬ 
riatic  acid  gas.  It  changes  rapidly  the  constitution  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  compound  gases,  and  particularly 
those  containing  carbon  and  hydrogen  as  their  elements ; 
and  though  these  gases  may  pot  in  a  pure  form  be  evolved 
in  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  vegetable  and  animal 
matter,  the  deleterious  exhalations  which  arise  from  this 
process  must  in  every  probability  consist  of  elastic  fluids  of 
similar  constitution  ;  and  hence  there  is  reason  a  priori  to 
believe,  that  they  will  be  neutralized  and  destroyed  by  the 
oxymuriatic  gas.  It  has  accordingly  been  established  by 
Guyton’s  experiments,  that  air  tainted  with  a  putrid  odour, 
by  exposure  to  substances  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  has  this 
odour  removed  by  its  action  \  and  in  the  subsequent  appli¬ 
cations  of  it  to  destroy  deleterious  and  contagious  effluvia, 
its  superior  power  appears  to  have  been  sufficiently  esta¬ 
blished. 

‘Oxymuriatic  acid  gas  is  applied  to  the  purpose  of  fumi¬ 
gation  by  disengaging  ithy  the  usual  process.  Four  parts 
of  muriate  of  soda,  one  of  black  oxide  of  manganese,  two 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  one  of  water,  may  be  mixed  in  earth¬ 
en  pipkins,  which,  to  promote  the  disengagement  of  the 
gas,  may  be  placed  in  a  sand-bath  over  a  charcoal  Are,  and 
distributed  in  the  apartment  designed  to  be  fumigated,  the 
doors  and  windows  being  closed.  After  a  few  hours  the 
air  may  be  admitted,  and  ventilation  established,  to  re¬ 
move  completely  the  vapours  of  the  oxymuriatic  gas.  The 
"only  disadvantage  to  which  it  is  liable  is,  that  from  its  suffo¬ 
cating  odour,  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  is  'diffused  can- 
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not  be  breathed,  which  in  some  situations  renders  it  inap¬ 
plicable,  as  requiring  the  removal  of  the  sick. 


Gas  acidum  nitrosum.  Nitrous  Acid  Gas. 

The  application  of  pitrous  acid  gas  to  the  purpose  of  fu¬ 
migation,  was  principally  introduced  by  Dr  Carmichael 
Smyth.  In  energy  of  chemical  action  it  is  inferior  to 
oxyinuriatic  gas,  and  is  probably,  therefore,  inferior  to  it 
in  the  power  of  destroying  noxious  or  contagious  effluvia. 
The  evidence  brought  forward  by  Dr  Smyth  seems  to 
prove,  however,  that  it  has  considerable  activity,  and  that 
fumigation  with  it  is  successful  in  restoring  the  purity  of  a 
corrupted  atmosphere ;  and  it  has  the  important  advantage, 
that  being  free  from  the  suffocating  odour  of  the  oxymu- 
riatic  gas,  and  free  from  its  deleterious  action  on  the  lungs, 
fumigation  with  it  in  the  wards  of  an  hospital  or  ship,  where 
the  sick  cannot  well  be  removed,  may  be  had  recourse  to 
without  inconvenience.  It  is  applied  by  mixing  two  parts 
of  nitre  in  powder  and  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid,  placing 
this  mixture  in  small  earthen  cups  in  warm  sand,  and  re¬ 
newing  the  heat  occasionally  as  long  as  any  vapours  con- 

I 

tinue  to  be  exhaled.  Several  vessels  containing  a  few 
ounces  of  this  mixture  are  placed  in  the  apartment. 


ELECTRICITY. 
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ELECTRICITY. 

r HE  medicinal  operation  of  electricity  may  be  referred 
to  its  stimulating  power.  It  produces  forcible  contractions 
in  the  muscular  fibre ;  excites  therefore  to  action,  if  duly 
applied,  and,  when  in  excess,  immediately  exhausts  irrita¬ 
bility.  As  a  stimulant  it  possesses  the  important  advan¬ 
tages  of  being  easily  brought  to  act  locally,  and  of  being 
limited  to  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  without  at  all  af¬ 
fecting  the  genei'al  system,  while  it  can  also  be  employed 
in  every  degree  of  force. 

Electricity  is  applied  medicinally  under  the  form  of  the 
stream  or  continued  discharge  of  the  fluid,  under  that  of 
sparks,  and  under  that  of  a  shock  :  the  first  being  the 
most  gentle,  the  second  being  more  active,  and  the  last 
being  much  more  powerful  than  either  of  the  others.  The 
electric  stream  is  applied  by  connecting  a  metallic  wire, 
or,  what  is  better,  a  pointed  piece  of  w'ood  by  a  chain, 
with  the-  prime  conductor  of  the  electric  machine,  and 
holding  it  by  an  insulated  rod  one  or  two  inches  distant 
from  the  part  to  which  it  is  to  be  directed,  while  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  worked.  An  impression  is  felt  similar  to  that  of 
a  current  of  air,  and  a  very  moderate  stimulant  operation 
is  thus  excited,  which  is  better  adapted  to  some  particular' 
cases  than  the  more  powerful  spark  or  shock.  The  spark 
is  communicated  by  applying  a  metallic  knob  connected 
with  a  rod  in  communication  with  the  machine,  the  ope¬ 
rator  holding  the  rod  by  a  glass  handle,  and  bringing  the 
knob  within  the  distance  of  half  an  inch,  an  inch,  or  two 
inches  from  the  part  to  which  the  spark  is  intended  to  be 
applied  :  or,  what  some  have  considered  as  a  preferable 
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mode,  the  patient  is  placed  on  an  insulated  stool,  holding 
a  chain  connected  with  the  prime  conductor,  and,  while 
the  machine  is  worked,  a  metallic  knob  is  brought  by  the 
operator  within  a  similar  distance  of  the  part  from  which 
the  spark  is  to  be  taken ;  a  sensation  somewhat  pungent 
is  excited,  and  slight  muscular  contractions  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  ;  these  effects  being  greater  or  less,  according  as  the 
spark  is  more  powerful,,  this  being  regulatejd  by  the  dis¬ 
tance  at  which  the  knob  is  held,  if  the  machine  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  in  action.  The  shock  is  given  by  discharging  the 
Leyden  phial,  making  the  part  of  the  body  through  which 
it  is  intended  to  be  transmitted  part  of  the  circuit,  a  chain 
for  example  connected  with  the  external  surface  of  the  coat¬ 
ed  jar  being  applied  to  the  shoulder,  when  the  shock  is  to 
be  sent  through  the  arm,  and  the  knob  of  the  rod  commu¬ 
nicating  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  jar  being  applied  to 
the  wrist.  The  shock  is  of  course  stronger  as  the  phial  is 
large,  and  as  it  is  fully  or  partially  charged  5  the  sensation 
it  excites  is  unpleasant,  and  the  muscular  contractions  con¬ 
siderable,  if  it  is  of  moderate  intensity. 

"  At  the  introduction  of  electricity  as  a  remedy,  it  was 
highly  celebrated  for  its  efficacy  in  a  number  of  diseases ;  ^ 
its  use  is  now  confined  to  a  few.  In  paralysis  it  is  not  un- 
frequently  had  recourse  to,  to  eXcite  muscular  contraction, 
and  perhaps  with  some  advantage.  It  is  usually  applied 
under  the  form  of  sparks,  the  application  of  it  requiring  to 
be  continued  daily  for  a  considerable  time.  Sometimes 
moderate  shocks  are  also  employed  j  but  the  propriety  of 
this  practice  is  doubtful.  In  amenorrhoea,  as  the  stimu¬ 
lant  operation  can  be  excited,  in  some  measure,  in  the  ves¬ 
sels  which  are  affected,  advantage  may  be  derived  from 
electricity  ;  and  it  is  occasionally  used,  both  under  the  form 
of  sparks  taken  from  the  pelvis,  and  that  of  moderate  shocks 
transmitted  through  it.  Ophthalmia,  and  some  other  va- 
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rieties  of  inflammation,  have  been  removed  by  the  electric 
stream  5  it  has  also  succeeded  in  discussing  tumours,  and 
relieving  paio.  The  general  rule  for  the  medical  employ¬ 
ment  of  electricity  is  to  apply  it  at  first  under  the  milder 
forms,  and  gradually  to  raise  it,  if  necessary,  to  the  more 
powerful,  taking  care  only  not  to  employ  it  in  too  high  a 
state  of  intensity,  but  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  rather 
to  expect  advantage  from  its  continued  and  moderate  use. 
In  its  applicatibn  to  the  treatment  of  paralysis,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  only  rational  indication  is  to  excite  moderate  mus¬ 
cular  action  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  muscular 
power ;  to  this,  sparks  of  sufficient  strength  are  adequate; 
and  in  employing  shocks,  there  is  some  risk  of  exhausting 
the  irrifability  of  the  part  through  which  they  are  trans¬ 
mitted.  . 


GALVANISM.  - 

T HE  peculiar  power  which  is  generated  when  two  metals 
moistened  or  acted  on  by  certain  chemical  liquids  are  in 
contact,  at  first  named  Animal  Electricity,  since  Galva- 
nfsm,  has  been  applied  as  a  remedy  in  various  morbid  af¬ 
fections.  Its  activity  is  shewn  by  its  exciting,  when  in 
sufficient  intensity,  sensations  in  sensible  parts,  and  con¬ 
tractions  in  parts  endowed  with  irritability,  more  powerful 
than  what  are  exerted  by  any  other  stimulant. 

Between  galvanism  and  electricity  there  are  so  many 
points  of  resemblance,  that  they  have  been  considered  as 
the  same  power.  There  is  reason  to  admit  this  conclu¬ 
sion.  But  still  from  the  different  states  in  which  they  ex¬ 
ist,  their  effects  on  living  matter  are  not  precisely  similar. 
The  sensation  which  galvanism  excites,  though  analogous 
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to  that  produced  by  electricity,  is  different ;  and  the  actio® 
of  galvanism  appears  to  be  more  extended,  both  to  the  ner¬ 
vous  and  muscular  systems,  than  that  of  electricity,  which 
is  more  local  in  its  action.  The  galvanic  excitation  pro¬ 
duces  sensations  and  contractions  in  parts,  which,  from 
disease,  or  temporary  suspension  of  power,  are  not  sensi¬ 
ble  to  electrical  impression  ;  and  the  stimulant  power  which 
both  exert,  appears  in  galvanism  to  be  greater  in  propor¬ 
tion  to, its  intensity  than  in'  electricity;  or  the  sensations 
and  muscular  contractions  which  the  galvanic  discharge 
excites,  are  more  than  proportional  to  its  power  of  pro¬ 
ducing  electrical  phenomena.  Hence  it  is  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  test  by  which  tlie  presence  of  irritability  can  be  de¬ 
tected. 

The  diseases  in  which  galvanism  has  been  employed, 
are  principally  those  of  the  nervous  kind-  In  paralysis,  it 
has  been  affirmed  to  have  restored  the  capability  of  mus¬ 
cular  'contraction,  and  consequently  the  power  of  motion. 
Cases  of  chorea,  tetanus,  and  some  other  spasmodic  affec¬ 
tions,  have  been  related,  in  which  cures  were  accomplished 
by  its  application.  It  appears,  in  several  instances,  to  have 
relieved  deafness,  particularly  that  species  of  it  arising  from 
torpor  of  the  auditory  nerve  ;  and  it  has  been  successful  in 
discussino;  indolent  tumours.  The  transient  nature  of  the 
operation  is,  with  regard  to  it,  as  well  as  electricity,  an 
obstacle  to  their  advantageous  application  :  it  is  also  more 
difficult  to  apply  galvanism  in  a  high  degree  of  intensity, 
than  it  is  to  apply  electricity.  The  former,  however,  has 
been  affirmed  to  have  succeeded  in  some  cases  in  which 
the  latter  had  failed  ;  and  even  admitting  their  similarity 
of  action,  it  affords  a  method  of  varying  the  application, 
which  is  often  of  importance  in  the  protracted  use  of  a  re¬ 
medy.  In  cases  of  suspended  asphyxia  from  suspended 
respiration,  the  galvanic  shock  transmitted  through  the 
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chest,  has  been  found  to  excite  powerfully ,  but  momenta¬ 
rily,  the  action  of  the  heart  and  diaphragm. 

Galvanism  is  applied  by  connecting  two  metallic  wires 
w  ith  the  two  extremities  of  a  galvanic  battery,  and  bring¬ 
ing  them  in  contact  with  the  part  affected,  so  that  it  shall 
form  part  of  the  circuit  of  the  galvanic  discharge  :  the  one 
wire  is  kept  in  contact  with  the  part  it  touches  ;  the  other  is 
alternately  applied  for  a  moment,  and  removed,  and  this  is 
continued  for  some  time.  If  the  skin  is  moistened,  the  gal¬ 
vanic  influence  is  communicated  more  readily  and  eflectu- 
ally  ;  and  still  more  so  if  a  small  piece  of  metallic  leaf,  as 
tinfoil,  be  laid  on  the  parts  to  wdiich  the  wires  are  applied. 
Sometimes  even  the  cuticle  has  been  removed  by  a  blister, 
but  the  application  of  the  galvanism  is  then  attended  with 
pain,  and  this  is  unnecessary,  if  a  galvanic  apparatus  of 
sufficient  power  be  employed.  One  constructed  of  plates 
of  zinc  and  copper,  four  inches  square,  and  including  from 
25  to  50  of  each  metal,  is  sufficient  for  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  purposes,  a  greater  or  less  number  of  the  plates  be¬ 
ing  included  in  the  circuit,  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  application  required.  The  liquid  best  adapted  to  ex¬ 
cite  it  is  a  solution  of  muriate  of  soda,  with  a  little  muria¬ 
tic  acid  ;  diluted  nitric  acid,  though  more  powerful,  hav¬ 
ing  its  power  sooner  exhausted,  and  its  action  being  attend¬ 
ed  with  a  disengagement  of  nitrous  gas. 
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ON  MEDICAL  PRESCRIPTIONS. 

^  HE  principal  objects  designed  to  be  attained  by  the  Com¬ 
position  of  Medicines,  are,  to  communicate  an  agreeable 
taste  or  flavour ;  to  give  a  convenient  form ;  to  correct  the 
operation  of  the  principal  medicine,  or  obviate  some  un¬ 
pleasant  symptom  it  is  liable  to  produce ;  to  promote  its 
action  by  the  substance  combined  with  it  exerting  one  of 
a  similar  kind ;  to  obtain  the  joint  operation  of  remedies, 

.  which  have  different  powers,  but  which  may  be  required 
to  obviate  diflPerent  morbid  symptoms  present  together ;  or, 
lastly,  to  change  the  usual  effects  of  the  substances  mixed, 
and  obtain  a  remedy  different  from  either,  by  the  power 
which  one  may  have  of  modifying  the  action  of  another. 
Some  of  these  effects  are  highly  important,  and  establish 
the  propriety  of  conjoining  medicines  in  one  formula. 

A  prescription  has  been  usually  divided  into  four  parts, 
which  compose  it, — :the  basis,  or  principal  ingredient  of  the 
prescription  ;  the  adjuvans,  or  that  which  is  designed  to 
promote  the  action  of  the  former ;  the  corrigens,  or  that  in¬ 
tended  to  correct  its  operation,  or  obviate  uny  unpleasant 
symptom  which  it  may  be  apt  to  produce;  and  the  consti’^ 
tuens,  or  the  substance  which  gives  to  the  other  ingredients 
consistence  or  form.  All  these  are  not  necessarily  present 
in  every  formula,  as  some  of  these  purposes  may  not  require 
to  be  attained  ;  nor  is  the  division  itself  of  much  impor¬ 
tance,  except  that  it  affords  perhaps  the  best  general  rule 
for  regulating  the  order  in  which  the  ingredients  of  a  pre¬ 
scription  should  be  enumerated,  the  order  being  conforma¬ 
ble  to  that  which  corresponds  with  this  arrangement. 
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The  following  are  the  principal  circumstances  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to  in  forming  a  prescription  ;  and  the  observation 
of  which  may  guard  against  the  errors  liable  to  be  commit¬ 
ted  in  the  composition  of  medicines, 

I5/,  Simplicity  is  to  be  attained,  so  far  as  is  consistent 
with  the  objects  of  the  prescription.  Nothing  ought  to  en¬ 
ter  into  the  composition  which  does  not  add  to  its  virtue, 
render  it  less  ungrateful,  give  it  a  convenient  form,  or  which 
is  not  necessary  to  conceal  any  particular  ingredient ;  and, 
in  general,  the  practice  of  accumulating  a  number  of  arti¬ 
cles  in  one  prescription  is  to  be  avoided,  as  there  is  always 
the  risk  of  one  counteracting  or  modifying  the  action  of 
another  ;  at  least,  the  addition  of  less  active  substances  can 
do  little  more  than  add  to  the  bulk  of  the  principal  medi¬ 
cine,  or  cause  it  to  sit  uneasy  on  the  stomach. 

2dly^  Substances,  it  is  evident,  ought  not  to  be  mixed 
together,  which  are  capable  of  entering  into  chemical  com- 
bination,  or  of  decomposing  each  other,  unless  it  be  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  the  product  of  the  combination,  or 
decomposition,  as  a  remedy.  Errors  with  regard  to  this 
are  most  likely  to  occur  in  mixing  together  saline  and  me¬ 
tallic  preparations. 

Sdly^  Those  mixtures  are  also  to  be  avoided  in  which 
one  medicine,  by  its  peculiar  action  on  the  stomach  or  ge¬ 
neral  system,  modifies  and  changes  the  action  usually  ex¬ 
erted  by  another,  unless  where  the  object  is  to  obtain  the 
effects  of  that  modified  operation. 

AitJily,  The  error  of  contra-indication  is  to  be  guarded 
against,  or  those  medicines  ought  not  to  be  combined,  the 
virtues  of  which  are  not  merely  different,  but  are,  in  some 
measure,  opposed  to  each  other, — an  error  not  very  likely 
to  occur  with  regard  to  the  principal  ingredients  of  a  pre¬ 
scription,  but  which  may  happen  sometimes  to  a  less  extent 
with  regard  to  those  of  inferior  importance. 
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stilly ^  The  ingredients  which  are  to  be  combined,  must . 
be  such  as  will  mix  properly  together,  so  that  the  form  in 
which  the  remedy  is  designed  to  be  exhibited  may  be  easily 
obtained  and  preserved. 

Lastly,  The  form  under  which  a  medicine  is  prescribed 
must  be  adapted  to  certain  circumstances ;  principally  to 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  natuije  of  the  remedy  itself, 
and,  as  far  as  can  be  conveniently  attained,  to  the  taste  of 
the  patient.  Those  medicines  which  are  nauseous,  which 
operate  in  a  small  dose,  or  are  designed  to  operate  slowly, 
or  which  have  a  considerable  specific  gravity,  are  usually 
given  under  the  form  of  pill,  or  sometimes  of  bolus.  Those 
which  are  less  ungrateful,  or  the  operation  of  which  is  de¬ 
signed  to  be  immediately  obtained,  are  given  in  the  form  of 
electuary,  or  under  some  liquid  form.  Tinctures  always 
require  to  be  diluted  :  infusions  or  decoctions  may  in  gene¬ 
ral  be  given  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  prepared.  These 
last  are  always  of  extemporaneous  preparation,  as  they  can¬ 
not  be  preserved  long  uninjured,  and  the  proper  application 
of  them  must  depend  on  the  chemical  properties,  and  chief¬ 
ly  on  the  solubility  in  the  menstruum  of  the  active  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  substance  submitted  to  preparation. 


The  Doses  of  Medicines  are  not  reducible  to  any  gene¬ 
ral  rules,  from  their  general  similarity  of  operation,  or  any 
other  circumstance,  and  are  therefore  specific  with  regard 
to  each  substance.  But  there  are.  certain  general  circum¬ 
stances  by  which^  their  operation  is  influenced,  w^hich  re¬ 
quire  to  be  attended  to  in  apportioning  the  dose.  The 
most  important  of  these  are.  Age,  Sex,  Temperament, 
Idiosyncrasy,  Habit,  and  Disease. 
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^4ge, — From  infancy  to  manhood,  a  larger  dose  of  any 
medicine  is  requisite  to  produce  its  elFect,  in  proportion  to 
the  advance  in  life;  From  manhood  to  old  age,  it  has  been 
supposed,  that  there  is  a  similar  gradation  with  regard  to 
diminution  of  dose;  but  this  is  undoubtedly  in  a  less  pro¬ 
portion  than  that  which  regulates  the  increase.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  by  Gaiibius  has  been  supposed  to  shew  these 
proportions,  with  regard  to  the  early  periods  of  life  in  which 
the  necessity  for  the  diminution  of  dose  is  unquestionable. 

Let  the  dose  for  a  person  of  middle  age  be  1  or  1  drachm. 
For  one  from  xiv  to  xxi  years,  it  will  be  ....  ^  or  2  scruples. 

. . vii  to  xiv . ^  or  half  a  dr. 

- - — >  iv  to  vii  . §•  or  1  scruple. 

- of  iv  years  of  age  . .  or  15  grains. 

- iii . 4"  or  half  a  scr. 

— - ii - — . i  or  8  grains: 

- - i . . . . . . or  5  grains. 

.  Sea:, — Women,  in  general,  require  rather  smaller,  doses 
of  any  active  medicine  than  men, — a  difference  which  is 
probably  owing  principally  to  their  greater  sensibility  from 
their  habits  of  life. 

Temperament. — By  temperament  is  understood  a  predis¬ 
position,  derived  from  original  conformation,  to  be  affected 
in  a  peculiar  manner  by  external  causes  acting  on  the  sys¬ 
tem  ;  and  much  laborious  investigation  Kas  been  bestowed 
in  distinguishing  the  different  temperaments,  and  the  di¬ 
versities  to  which  they  give  rise.  With  regard  to  their  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  operation  of  medicines,  those  of  the  sanguine 
temperament  are  supposed  to  be  more  easity  affected,  and 
therefore  to  require  smaller  doses  than  those  of  the  phleg¬ 
matic  or  melancholic.  In  what  has  been  said,  however,  on 
this  subject,  there  is  so  much  uncertainty  and  hypothesis, 
that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  it. 
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Idiosyncrasy. — This  denotes  that  disposition  in  indivi¬ 
duals,  unconnected  with  general  temperament,  to  be  affect¬ 
ed  by  certain  causes,  in  a  manner  different  from  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  mankind.  Such  idiosyncrasies  exist  with  regard 
to  medicines,  as  well  as  to  other  agents,  and,  where  they  are 
nown,  they  may  require  to  be  attended  to  by  the  prescriber. 

Habit  — This  has  an  important  influence  on  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  medicines.  In  general,  it  diminishes  the  effect  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  action  of  external  powers  on  the  system  ; 
hence  medicines  often  lose  part  of  their  power  by  their  ad¬ 
ministration  having  been  long  continued,  and  the  doses  of 
them,  therefore,  require  to  be  enlarged  under  their  pro¬ 
tracted  use.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  stimulants 
and  narcotics,  and  is  even  observed,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
some  of  the  other  classes  of  the  Materia  Medica.  In  a  few 
instances,  the  reverse  has  been  supposed  to  hold  true,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  regard  to  emetics  and  saline  cathartics. 

Disease. —  This  has  an  influence  on  the  doses  of  medi¬ 
cines  not  less  important ;  the  susceptibility  to  external  im¬ 
pressions,  and  to  action,  being  much  varied  in  morbid  af¬ 
fections,  and  the  operations  of  remedies  of  course  being  mo¬ 
dified  by  such  variations.  The  state  of  susceptibility  be¬ 
ing  in  general  apparent',  when  it  varies  much  from  the 
healthy  standard,  the  doses  of  the  medicines  administered 
are  regulated  accordingly,  and  this,  it  is  obvious,  admits  of 
no  general  observations,  as  being  entirely  dependent  on  the 
nature  and  state  of  disease. 

The  following  table  shews  the  doses  of  the  principal  me¬ 
dicines,  employed  in  modern  practice,  adapted  to  the  prime 
of  life,  and  independent  of  any  peculiarities, — and  requir¬ 
ing,  therefore,  in  particular  cases,  to  be  modified  according 
to  the  influence  of  the  preceding  circumstances. 
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Acetis  ammoniae,  uncia  dimidia- 
una 

- hydrargyri,  granum  uiium- 

grana  duo 

. . potassae,  drachma  dimidia- 

draehma  una 

Acelum  scillae  maritimae,  drachma 
dimidia — drachma  una. 

- colchici,  drachma  una. 

Acidum  rauriaticum,  guttae  viginti 
—  triginta. 

- nitricum,  drachma  dimidia. 

-sulphuricum  aromaticum,  gut¬ 


tae  viginti — triginta. 


•dilutum  guttae 


viginti. 

Aconitum  napellus,  grana  duo. 
^ther  nitrosus,  drachma  dimidia. 
— -  sulphuricus,  drachma  dimidia. 
.^thiops  raineralis,  grana  decern. 
Alcohol  ammoniatum  aromaticum, 
guttae  viginti — ti'iginta. 
- - foetidum, 

j> 

drachma  dimidia. 

Allium  sativum,  drachma  una. 

Aloe  perfoliata,  grana  decern.  ^ 
Alumen,  grana  quinque — decern 
Ammoniaretum  cupri,  grana  dimidi- 
um — granum  unum. 

Amomum  zingiber,  grana  decern — 
drachma  dimidia. 

Ammoniacum,  grana  decern — scru- 
pulus 

Angustura,  drachma  dimidia. 
Anthemis  nobilis,  drachma  dimidia. 
Antimonii  tartris,  granum  unum — • 
grana  tria 


—  oxidum  cum  phosphate  cal- 
CIS,  grana  quinque — decern. 

- sulphuretum  praecipitatum, 

grana  duo — grana  quinque. 

Aqua  acetitis  ammoniae,  uncia  dimi¬ 
dia — uncia  una. 

- - ammoniae,  guttae  quindecim- 

triginta. 

- calcis,  libra  in  dies. 

- carbonatis  ammoniae,  drachma 

dimidia. 

- potassae,  drachma  dimidia. 

— —  supercarbonatis  potassae,  librae 
duo  in  dies. 


Aqua  supercarbonatis  !§odae,  librae  duo 
in  dies. 

Arbutus  uva  ursi,  scrupulus — draclima 
dimidia, 

Aristolochia  serpentaria,  drachma  di¬ 
midia. 

Arnica  moBta,na,  grana  duo — quinque. 

Arsenici  solutio,  guttae  quatuor  ter  in 
dies. 

Artemesia  santonica,  scrupulus— drach¬ 
ma  dimidia. 

Assa  foetida,  grana  decern — scrupulus. 

Atropa  belladona,  granum  unum. 
Balsaraum  Copaibae,  drachma  dimidia, 
Peruvianum,  grana  decern. 

Belladona,  granum  unum. 

Bubon  galbanum,  drachma  dimidia. 

Callicocca  ipecacuanha,  grana  quinde- 
cim 

Cancrorum  chelae,  drachma  una. 

lapilli,  drachma  una. 


Calomelas,  grana  una — decern 
Camphora,  grana  quinque — scrupulus. 
Cantharis,  granum  unum, 

Carbonas  ammoniae,  scrupulus  _ 

drachma  dimidia. 

- calcis  praeparatus,  drachma 


una. 


decern. 


ferri  praecipitatus,  grana 


- praeparatus,  grana  de¬ 
cern — scrupulus. 

-  -  — magnesiae,  drachma  dimi¬ 

dia. 

- potassae,  grana  decern. 

sodae,  grana  decern. 


Cafecatilla,  drachma  dimidia. 
Castoreum,  scrupulus  —  drachma  di¬ 
midia. 

Catechu,  grana  decern — scrupulus. 
Cicuta,  grana  tria. 

Cinchona  Caribaea,  drachma  dimidia. 

- -  offiriinalis,  drachma  dimidia. 

Colocynthis,  grana  duo — quinque. 
Colomba,  scrupulus. 

Conium  maculatum,  grana  tria. 
Contrajerva,  scrupulus. 

Convolvulus  jalapa,  drachma  dimidia. 

- - scammonia,  grana  tria — 


quinque. 

Cortex  Peruvianus,  drachma  dimidia. 
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Cremor  tartari,  imcia  dimidia — uncia  Extractum  jalapae,  grana  decern. . 

-  opii,  granum  unum — duo. 

-  rhei, ‘grana  decem — drach- 


una. 


I  Creta  praeparata,  drachma  una. 

Cuprum  ammom’acum,  grana  dimidia  nia  dimidia. 
— granum  unum 

Cusparia  febrifuga,  drachma  dimidia. 

Decoctura  aloes,  unciae  duae. 

- cinchonae  officinalis,  un 

ciae  quater  ter  in  dies. 

daphnes  mezerei,  libra  in 


dies. 


duae. 


dies. 


digitalis,  uncia  una. 
geoffraeae  inermis,  unciae 

lignorum,  librae  duse  in  dies, 
sarsaparillae,  librae  duae  in 


Digitalis  purpurea,  granum  unum. 
Dolichos  pruriens,  grana  quinque — 
decem 

Dorstenia  contrayerva,  drachma  dimi¬ 
dia. 

Elaterium,  granum  unum. 
Electuariuin  cassiaj  senn®,  uncia  una. 

- catechu,  drachma  dimidia. 

- - - lenitivum,  uncia  una. 

- opiatum,  drachma  dimidia 

_ scammonii,  drachma  di¬ 
midia. 

Elixir  sacrum,  drachma  sex. 
l^mulsio  amygdalis  communis,  librae 
duae  in  dies. 

- - camphorata,  unciae  quater  in 

dies. 

Extractum  anthemidis  nobilis,  grana 
deceiB' — scrupulus. 

- aloes,  grana  quinque — de¬ 
cern 

- - cascarillae,  scrupulus. 

- - catharticum,  grana  quinque 

—I - 1-  chamaemeii,  grana  decem 

— scrupulus. 

- cinchonae,  grana  decem. 

- - colocynlhidis  compositum, 

grana  quinque. 

convolvuli  jalapae,  grana 


Ferrilimaturapurificata,  drachma  una. 
- carbonas,  grana  decem — drach¬ 
ma  dimidia. 

sulphas,  granum  unum — grana 


duo. 


tartarus,  grana  duo — -decem. 


Ferrum  ammoniatum,  grana  quinque. 

Galbanum., scrupulus — drachma  dimi¬ 
dia. 

Gambogia,  grana  quinque. 

Guaiacum  officinale,  grana  decem — 
scrupulus. 

Hydrargyrus  calcinatus,  granum  u- 
num 

cum  creta,  grana  duo — 


decem. 


— - magnesia,  grana  duo 

decem. 

Hydrargyri  acetas,  grana  duo, 

submurias,  granum  unum 


— grana  decem. 

- ^ — — -  murias,  granum  dimidium 

in  dies. 

- oxidum  cinereum,  granum 

unum — grana  duo. 
Flydrosulphuretum  ammoniac,  guttae 
quinque — decem. 

Flyosciamus  niger,  granum  unum — 
grana  duo. 

Infusum  amarum,  unciae  duae  bis  ter- 
ve  in  dies, 

anthemidis,  unciae  tres  bis  iu 


dies. 


decem. 


corticis  Peruviani,  grana 

hcllebori  nigri,  grana  de- 

haematoxyli  Campechen- 
sis,  grana  decem — scrupulus. 

humuli,  grana  quinque... 


uecem. 


cem. 


quindecim. 


columbae,  unciae  duae. 
caryophyllorum,  uncia  una. 
cascarillae,  unciae  duae. 
cuspariae,  unciae  duae. 
catechu,  uncia  tertia  quaque 

cinchonae  officinalis,  unciae 

digitalis  purpureae,  uncia  una 
bis  in  dies. 

gentianae  luteae,  unciae  duae 


hora. 


duae. 


bis  terve  in  dies. 

— — —  japonicura,  uncia  tertia  qua¬ 
que  hora. 

- lini,  librae  duae  in  dies. . 

- rhei  pahnati,  unciae  quater. 

- sennae,  unciae  quater. 

- tamarindi  Indici  cum  senn?!, 


cpY. 
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Infusura  qiiassiae,  uncine  duae. 

- - Valerianae,  unciae  duae. 

Ipecacuanha,  grana  quindeciin.- 
Jalapa,  drachma  dimidia. 

Kino,  grana  decern — scrupulus. 

Lac  ammoniaci,  uncia  una. 

Lactuca  virosa,  grana  duo. 
Xaudanum  liquidum,  guttac  viginti 
quinque. 

Liquor  arsenicalis,  guttae  quater  ter 
in  dies. 

- —  antimonii  tartarizati,  uncia  di¬ 
midia — uncia  una. 

—  - ferri  alkalini,  guttae  decern  ter 

quaterve  in  dies. 

- - —  hydrargyri  oxymuriatis,  drach¬ 
ma  una — duo. 

Lixivium  causticum,  guttae  viginti  bis 
in  dies. 

Magnesia,  scrupulus  unus. 

Manna,  urlcia  una. 

Mel  scillae,  drachma  una — drachmae 
duo. 

Meloe  vesicatorius,  gi*anum  unum, 
Mistura  ammoniaci,  uncia  una  bis  ter- 
ve  in  dies. 

— — —  assafcetidse,  uncia  una  bis  ter- 
ve  in  dies. 

.. .  - ferri  composita,  uncia  bis  in 

dies. 

- hydrargyri  corrosivus,  granum 

dimidium  in  dies. 

- - guaiaci,  uncia  bis  in  dies. 

- - camphorse,  unciee  duas. 

- cretaj,  unciae  duae  bis  in  dies. 

Moschus,  grana  decern — scrupulus. 
Murias  ammonia;  et  ferri,  grana  quin¬ 
que. 

Myrrha,  grana  decern — scrupulus. 
Nitrum,  grana  decern — scrupulus. 
Oleum  ricini,  uncia  una. 

- volatile  anisi,  guttae  quinque — 

decern. 

- - -  carui,  guttae  quinque. 

— — - juniperi  communis,  gut- 

ta;  quinque. 

- - meuthae  piperita;,  guttae 

duae — quinque. 

Opium,  granum  unum. 

Oxidum  antimonii  cum  phosphate  cal- 
cis,  grana  quinque — decern. 

- hydrargyri  cinereum,  granum 

unum — grana  duo. 

—  - zinci,  grana  duo — quinque. 

Oxymel  scillae,  drachma  una — drach¬ 
mae  diuc. 


Oxymurias  potassae,  grana  decern  bis 
in  dies. 

Phosphas  soda;,  uncia  una. 

Pilulse  aloes,  grana  decem. 

—  - - cum  assafoetida,  grana 

decem. 

- - - - —  colocynthide,  grana 

quinque — decem. 

- myrrhae,  grana  decem. 

- ammoniareti  cupri,  pilula  una 

mane  et  vespere, 

—  -  assafoetidse  composita;,  grana 

decem. 

- galbani  compositJB,  grana  de¬ 
cem. 

■ - hydrargyri,  pilula  una  ter  in 

dies. 

- - —  myrrha;  composita;,  grana  de¬ 
cem. 

■—  opiatae,  grana  quinque — de¬ 
cem.  t 

- rhei  compositae,  grana  decem. 

- scillae,  grana  decem. 

- saponis  cum  opio,  grana  quin¬ 
que. 

- e  styrace,  grana  quinque. 

- cambogiae,  grana  decem. 

—  - ferri  cum  myrrha,  grana  quin¬ 

que — decem. 

- hydrargyri  submuriatis,  pilu¬ 
la  una  mane  et  vespere. 

Pulvis  aloes  compositus,  grana  de¬ 
cem— quindecim. 

- antimonialis,  grana  quinque— 

decem, 

■ —  aroraaticus,  grana  quinque—  de¬ 
cem. 

—  carbonatis  calcis  compositus, 
drachma  una 

—  cretse  compositus,  drachma  di¬ 
midia. 

- cum  opio, 

scrupulus — drachma  dimidia. 

- contrayervae  compositus,  drach¬ 
ma  dimidia. 

—  cornu  usti  cum  opio,  grana  de¬ 
cem. 

— .  doveri,  grana  decem — scrupu¬ 
lus. 

—  ipecacuanha;  et  opii,  grana  de¬ 
cem —  scrupulus. 

- -  jalapae  compositus,  drachma 

dimidia — drachma  una. 

—  opiatus,  grana  decem. 

—  scaramouii  compositus,’^  grana 
decem. 
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Rheum  palmatum,  scrupulus — drach¬ 
ma  dimidia. 

Rhus  toxicodendron,  granum  unum. 

Rubia  tinctorum,  drachma  dimidia. 

Rubigo  ferri  prseparata,  grana  decern- - 
triginta. 

Sagapenum,  grana  decern— viginti. 

Santonicum,  drachma  dimidia. 

Scammonium,  grana  quinque— decern 

Scilla  exsiccata,  granum  unum— gra¬ 
na  duo. 

Seqoentaria  'virginiana,  scrupulus  — 
drachma  dimidia 

Sinapis  alba,  uncia  dimidia. 

Solutio  muriatis  barytae,  guttae  decern 
bis  in  dies. 

- - —muriatis  calcis,  guttae  viginti. 

Spiritus  aetheris  nitrosi,  drachma  di¬ 
midia.  ' 

- - aetheris  vitriolici,  drachma  di¬ 
midia. 

_ _ ammoniac,  drachma  dimidia. 

- - - =  aromaticus,  drach¬ 
ma  dimidia. 

- - - foetidus,  drachma 

dimidia. 

- - - - - anisi,  uncia  dimi¬ 
dia. 

- - lavandulae  composita,  drach¬ 
ma  dimidia — drachma  una. 

- - —  nitri  dulcis,  drachma  dimidia. 

Stannum,  drachma  dimidia - drach¬ 

mae  duae. 

Succus  spissatus  aconiti  napelli,  gra¬ 
num  unum. 

- — — - - —  atropae  belladonae, 

granum  unum. 

- - conii  maculati,  gra- 


Sulph.ur  drachmae  duae — uncia  dimi¬ 
dia. 

- antimonii  praecipitatum,  gra¬ 
na  quinque. 

Sulphuretum  antimonii  praeparatum, 
grana  decern — drachma  dimidia. 

- praecipitatum, 

grana  quinque. 

- hydrargyri  nigrum,  gra¬ 
na  decem. 

- ^ —  potassae,  grana  decem 

— viginti. 

Supersulphas  aluininae  et  potassae, 
grana  quinque — decem. 

Supertartris  potassae,  uncia  dimidia 
— uncia  una. 

Swietenia  febrifuga,  drachma  dimidia. 

- inahagoni,  drachma  dimidia. 

Syrupus  colchici  autumHalis,  uncia  di¬ 
midia. 

- opii,  uncia  una. 

- - papaveris  somniferi,  uncia  una. 

- rhamni  cathartic!,  uncia  una. 

— - scillae  maritimae,  drachmae 

duae— uncia  dimidia. 

Tartarus  emeticus,  granum  unum. 
Tartarum  solubile,  uncia  una. 

Tartris  antimonii,  granum  unum. 

- potassae,  uncia  una. 

- - et  sodae,  uncia  una. 

Tinctura  aloes  aetherea,  drachma  una 
mane  et  vespere. 

- aloes,  drachmae  duae. 

- - —  angusturae,  drachmae  duae. 

- assae  foetidae,  drachma  una. 

- camphoi'ae  composita,  drach¬ 
mae  duae — uncia  dimidia. 

- - cantharidum,  guttae  quinde- 


na  duo.  ' 


cun. 


- - hyoscyami  nigri,  gra¬ 
num  unum — grana  duo. 

- - : - lactucaevirosae,  gra¬ 
na  quinque 

- — - momordicae  elaterii, 

granum  unum. 

Sulphas  cupri,  granum  unum - gra¬ 

na  duo. 

— —  ferri,  granum  unum - grana 

quinque. 

- - magnesiae,  uncia  una — un- 

ciae  duae. 

— j - potassae,  drachma  una — 

drachmae  duae.  ' 

— - sodae,  uncia  una-unciae  duas. 

— —  zinci,  grana  quinque— decem, 


- - —  castorei,  drachma  una. 

- castorei  composita,  drachma 

dimidia. 

- catechu,  drachma  una. 

- cinchonae,  drachmae  duae. 

- composita,  drach¬ 
ma  una —  drachmae  duae. 

- colombae,  drachmae  duae. 

- convolvuli  jalapae,  uncia  di¬ 
midia. 

- digitalis  purpureae,  guttae 

decem — quindecim. 

- ferri  acetatis,  drachma  dimi¬ 
dia. 

- ferri  aminoniati,  drachma  di¬ 
midia. 
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Tinctui'a  ferri  muriati,  guttae  decern 
— viginti. 

- -  gentianae  composita,  drach¬ 
mae  duae. 

.  —  guaiaci,  drachmae  duae. 

- guaiaci  ammoiiiata,  drachma. 

.  hellebori  nigri,  drachma  una. 

humuli,  drachma  diraidia — 
drachma  una. 

-  hyoscyami  nigri,  drachma  di¬ 
raidia. 

— - jalapae,  drachmae  duae. 

--  ■'  -■  japonica,  drachma  una. 

■ - kino,  drachma  una. 

-  raeloes  vesicatorii,  guttae 

quindecim. 

- —  opii,  guttae  viginti  quinque.  , 

- opii  ammouiata,  drachma  di¬ 
raidia — drachma  una. 

-  opii  camphorata,  drachmae 

duae — uncia  dimidia. 

* - quassiae,  drachmae  duae. 

-  rhei  palmati,  uncia  dimidia 

— uncia  una. 

- rhei  et  aloes,  uncia  dimidia 

'  —uncia  una. 

. .  rhei  composita,  uncia  una. 


Tinctura  scillae,  drachma  dimidia. 

- sennae,  uncia  una, 

- -  Valerianae  ammouiata,  drach¬ 
ma  dimidia. 

- veratri  albi,  guttae  quinque. 

Trochisci  glycyrrhizae  cum  opio, 
drachma  in  dies 

Uva  ursa,  scrupulus — drachma  dimi¬ 
dia 

Valeriana  officinalis,  scrupulus  unas 
— drachma  una. 

Vinum  aloes  socotorinae,  uncia  una. 

- -  antiraoniale,  drachmae  duae 

' — sex. 

-  antimonii  tartarisati,  drach¬ 
mae  duae — uncia  dimidia. 

— - gentianae  compositum,  uncia 

dimidia. 

- ipecacuanhae,  uncia  dimidia 

— uncia  una. 

- nicotianae  tabaci,  guttae  vi¬ 
ginti  bis  in  dies 

- rhei  palmati,  uncia  una. 

Zinci  oxidum,  grana  duo — -quinque. 

- sulphas,  gratia  quinque — decern. 

Zingiber,  grana  decern — scrupulus  u- 
nus. 

/ 


The  following  Tables  are  given  by  the  Colleges  to  shew  the  proportions 
of  Opium,  and  of  certain  preparations  of  Antimony,  Quicksilver,  Arsenic, 
and  Iron,  in  compound  medicines  containing  them,  according  to  their  re¬ 
spective  Pharmacopoeias.  The  first  is  the  Table  referring  to  the  Edinburgh, 
- — the  second,  that  referring  to  the  London, — and  the  third,  that  referring  to 
the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia. 

TABLE  1. 


Vinum  tartritis  antimonii,  in  singulis  unciis  habet  Tartritis  Antimonii, 
olim  Tartari  emetici,  grana  duo. 

Tinctura  opii,  olim  laudanum  hquidum,  fit  cum  Opii  scrupulis  duobus 
in  singulis  unciis  liquidi,  sive  cum  granis  quinque  in  singulis  di'achmis. 
Tincture  autem  drachma,  ut  liquoris  evaporatione  constat,  continet  Opii 
grana  circiter  tria  cum  semisse. 

Tinctura  opii  ammoniata,  olim  elixir  paregoricum,  fit  cum  Opii  granis 
circiter  octo  in  singulis  unciis  liquidi  j  sive  cum  grano  fere  uno  in  singulis 
drachmis.  ' 

Tinctura  saponis  et  opii,  olim  linimentum  opiatum,  et  balsamum  anodt- 
NUM,  fit  cum  Opii  scrupulo  uno  in  singulis  unciis  liquidi. 

PuLvis  ipecacuanhas  et  opii,  olim  pulvis  dovehi,  in  singulis  drachmis  ha¬ 
bet  Opii  grana  sex,  sive  in  granis  decern,  Opii  granum  unum. 

Electuarium  MiMosiE  c^iTECHU,  olim  coNFECTio  JAPONICA,  in  singulis  un¬ 
ciis  habet  Opii  grana  circiter  duo  cum  semisse  :  In  granis  enim  centum 
et  nonaginta  tribus,  habet  Opii  granum  unum. 

Electuarium  opiatum,  olim  thebaicum,  in  singulis  dfachmis  habet  Opii 
granum  fere  unum  cum  semisse. 
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\ 

Pilule  iiynRAUGYRi,  in  singulis  drachmis  habent  Hydrai’gyri  grana  quiiv 
deciin.  Singulse  pilulaj  habent  Hydrargyri  granum  unum. 

PiMJ  oviATM,  olim  THEBAIC^,  in  singulis  drachmis  habent  Opii  grana  sex. 
Pilula  granorum  quinque,  habet  Opii  granum  dimidium. 

Trochisci  glycyrrhizae  cum  opio,  in  singulis  drachmis  habent  Oi^ii  gra¬ 
num  fere  unum. 

Unguenjum  nitratis  hydrargyri  fortius,  in  singulis  drachmis  habet  Hy¬ 
drargyri  grana  quatuor,  Acidi  nitrosi  grana  octo. 

Unguentum  NiTRATis  HYDRARGYRI  MiTius,  in  singulis  scrupuHs  habet  Hy¬ 
drargyri  granum  dimidium,  Acidi  Nitrosi  granum  unum. 

Unguentum  HYDRARGYRI,  in  siugulis  drachmis  habet  Hydrargyri  grana  duo- 
decun;  cum  dupiice  Hydrargyro,  drachma  habet  grana  viginti  quatuor. 

Emplastrum  hydrargyri,  in  singulis  drach^nis  habet  Hydrargyri  grana  cir- 
citer  sexdecim. 

TABLE  II. 

CoNFECTio  OPII  in  granis  circiter  sex  et  triginta  continet  Opii  granum. 

Hydrargyrum  cum  creta  in  granis  circiter  tribus  continet  Hydrargyri 
granum. 

Liquor,  antimqnii  tartarizati  in  fluidrachmis  quatuor  continet  Antimo- 
nii  Tartarizati  granum. 

Liquor  absenicalis  in  fluidrachmis *duabus  continet  Oxydi  Ai'senici  granum. 

Liquor  hydrargyri  oxymuriatis  in  fluidunciis  duabu^  continet  Hydrar¬ 
gyri  OxjTnuriatis  granum. 

PiLULAE  HYBRARGYRi  in  graiiis  tribus  continent  Hydrargyri  granum. 

PiLULiE  HYDRARGYRI  suEMURiATis  in  grauis  circiter  quatuor  continent  Hy¬ 
drargyri  Submuriatis  granum. 

Pilule  saponis  cum  opio  in  granis  quinque  continent  Opii  granum, 

PuLVis  CORNU  usTi  CUM  OPIO  in  granis  decern  continet  Opii  granum. 

PuLvis  CRET.®  coMPOsiTi  CUM  OPIO  ill  scrupulis  duobus  continet  Opii  granum. 

PuLvis  iPECACUANH.®  COMPOSITES  in  granis  decern  continet  Opii  granum. 

PuLvis  KINO  COMPOSITES  in  scrupulo  continet  Opii  granum. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  Fortius  in  drachmis  duabus  continet  Hydrargyri 
drachmam. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  mitius  in  drachmis  sex  continet  Hydrargyri  drach¬ 
mam. 

TABLE  HI. 

PuEvis  iPECACUANHiE  COMP0SITUS  in  granis  decern  continet  Opii  granum. 

Syrupus  opii,  in  mensura  unciali,  continet  extracti  opii  aquosi  granum  circi¬ 
ter  ;  liquor  enim,  ex  adjecto  saccharo,  crescit  in  molem  plus  quam  dupli- 
cem. 

Tinctuua  opii  in  mensura  drachmae  continet  opii  purificati  grana  quatuor 
cum  semisse  circiter. 

Tinctura  opii  camphorata  in  mensura  drachmarum  quatuor  cum  semisse 
continet  opii  purificati  granum  unum  quamproxime. 

Electuarium  catechu  compositum  in  singulis  unciis  continet  opii  purificati 
grana  duo  cum  semisse  circiter. 

PiLULAs  hydrargyri  in  granis  sex  continent  hydrargyri  grana  duo. 

PiLUL.®  E  STYRACE,  in  graiiis  quinque  massie  continent  opii  purificati  granum 
unum. 

Hydrargyri  cum  magnesia  grana  tria  continent  hydrargyri  grana  duo. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  fortius,  in  diachmis  duabus  continet  hydrargyri 
drachmam  unam. 

Tinctura  acetatis  ferri  cum  alcohol  in  mensura  drachmae  continet  ace- 
tatis  ferri  siccati  granum  circiter. 


TABLES  OF  CHANGED  NAMES  IN  THE  NEW  EDINBURGH  AN® 

LONDON  PHARMACOPCEIAS. 


In  drawing  up  these  Tablqs,  it  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  insert  the 
names  of  the  Simple  Medicines,  as  both  the  proper  names  of  the  articles, 
according  to  the  nomenclature  of  natural  history,  and  their  common  or 
trivial  names,  are  inserted  in  the  index  to  the  work ;  and  thus  the  old  or 
the  new  name  of  any  simple  substance  may  be  easily  found.  In  these 
Tables,  therefore,  the  names  of  the  Compound  Medicines  only  are  insert¬ 
ed,  and  the  catalogue  of  them  has  been  extended  so  far  as  to  include  not 
only  the  synonimes  inserted  in  the  present  editions  of  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopceias,  but  a  number  of  older  names,  once  generally 
ostablished,  and  still  occasionally  used. 


Old  Names. 
Acetum  distillatum 

Acidum  vitriolicuni 
JErugo  seris 
^Ethiops  mineralis 

..Ether  vitriolicus 
Alkali  fixum  fossile 

. . . vegetabile 

. volatile 

Alumen 

Ammonia  praeparata 
Antimoniuin 
. praeparatum 

Antiraonium  calcareo- 
phosphoratum 

. . . . muriatum 

. tartansatum 

. . . vitrificatum 

Aqua  ammonise  acetatae 

. causticas 

. cupri  vitriolati  com- 

posita 

. fortis 

. lixivia  caustica 

. lithargyri  acetati 

. com- 

posita 

. sapharina 

.  styptica 

i 


TABLE  I. 

Names  in  the  Ed.  Fh.  Names  in  the  Land.  Ph. 


Acidum  acetosum  distil¬ 
latum 

. sulphuricum 

Subacetis  cupri 
Sulphuretum  hydrargyri 
nigrum 

Ether  sulphuricus 

Soda 

Potassa 

Ammonia 

Sulphas  alumina! 

Carbonas  ammonias 
Sulphuretum  antimonii 
. prae¬ 
paratum 

Oxidum  antimonii  cum 
phosphate  calcis 
Murias  antimonii 
Tartris  antimonii 
Oxidum  antimonii  cum 
sulphure  vitrificatum 
Aqua  acetitis  ammonias 
. ammonias 


Solutio  sulphatis  cupri 
composita 

Acidum  nitrosum  dilutum 
Aqua  potassae 


Solutio  sulphatis  cupri 
comp,  vitrificatum 


Acidum  acetic  um’ 


. .  sulphuricum 

Subacetas  cupri  impura 


Ether  sulphuricus 

Soda 

Potassa 

Ammonia 

Supersulphas  aluminas  et 
potassae 

Ammoniae  carbonas 
Antimonii  sulphuretum 


Pulvis  antimonialis 


Antimoniura  tartarizatum 


Liquor  acetatis  ammoniae 
. . amm-oniae 

Acidum  nitrosum  dilutum 
Liquor  potassae 

. plumbi  subacetatis 

. di- 

lutus 

. .  cupri  aramoniati 
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Old  Names, 

Argentum  nitratum 
JBalsairitim  Canadense 

. . anodynum 

. . . saponaceum 

. . sulphuris 

. . traumaticura 

Butyrum  antimonii 

Calaminai'is  lapis 
Calomelas 

Calx  hydrargyri  alba 

Caxisticuin  commune  a- 
cerrimum 

. .  mi- 

tius 

Cancrorum  lapilli 
Causticum  lunare 
Ceru=.sa 

. .  acetata 

Cinnabaris  factitia 

Confectio  cardiaca 

. japonica 

Crocus  antimonii,  vel  cro¬ 
cus  inetailorum 

Creta  praeparata 
Cuprum  ammoniacum 

. vitriolatum 

Crystalli  tartari 

Decoctum  album 

. cbamaemeli,  vel 

commune 

. . lignorum 

. . pro  enemate 

. .  fomento 

Elaterium 

Elcctuarium  lebitivum 

. . thebaicum 

Elixir  paregoricum 
proprietatis 

. vitrioli- 

cum 

. sacrum 

. salutis 

stomachicum 


Names  in  the  Ed.  Eh. 

Nitras  argenti 
Resina  liquida  pint  balsa- 
meas 

Tincturasaponis  cum  opio 
. .  saponis 

Oleum  sulpburatum 
Tinctura  benzoes  corap. 
Murias  antimonii 

Carbonas  zinci  impurus 
Submurias  hydrargyri 

Potassa 

. cum  calce 

Carbonas  calcis  durior 
Nitras  argenti 
Oxidum  plumbi  album 
Acetis  plumbi 
Sulphuretum  hydrargyri 
rubrum 

Eiect.uarium  aromaticum 

. catechu 

Oxidum  antimonii  cum 
sulphure  per  nitratem 
potassas 

Carbonas  calcis  mollior 
Ammoniaretum  cupri 
Sulphas  cupri 
Supertartris  potassae 

Decoctum  anthemidis  no- 
bilis 

. guaiaci  comp. 


Succus  spissatus  momor- 
dicae  elaterii 

Electuarium  cassiae  sennae 

. opiatum 

Tinctura  opii  ammoniata 

. aloes  cum  myr- 

rha 

. aloes  astherea 

. rhei  et  aloes 

Tinct.  cassia)  sennae  comp, 
. . . gentianse  comp. 


Names  in  the  Land.  Eh. 

Argenti  nitras 
Terebinthina  Canadensis 

Linimentum  saponis  com-- 
positum 

Oleum  sulpburatum 
Tinctura  benzoini  comp. 

Calamina 

Hydrargyri  submurias 
Hydrargyrum  preecipita- 
turn  album 
Potassa  fusa 

- cum  calce 


Argenti  nitras 
Plumbi  subcarbonas 

. SLiperacetas 

Hydrargyri  sulphuretun* 
rubrum 

Confectio  aromatica 


Cuprum  ammoniatum 
Cupri  sulphas' 
Potassce  supertartras 

Mistura  cornu  usti 


malvEe  comp, 
papaveris 


Confectio  sennae 

. opii 

Tinctura  camphora)  comp. 
. aloes  composita 


senna; 

gentians;  comp. 


TABLE  OF  CriANGEI)  NAMES 
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Old  Names. 

Elixir  vitrioli  acidum 

Ein|)lastrum  adhaesivura 

. . . . attrahens 

. cantharidum 


cereum 

commune 


. lithargyri 

. . roborans 

. . vesicatorium 

Emulsio  communis 
Extractum  catharticum 


Ferri  rubigo 

. squamas 

Ferrum  ammoniatura 

. vitriolatvim 

. ustum 

Flores  benzoini 

. martiales 

. sulphuris 

. zinci 

Hepar  sulphuris 
Hi  era  picra 
Hydrar gyrus  acetatus 
. calcinatus 


rosivus 


munatus  cor 


cipitatus 


.  mitis 
,  prie- 


nitratus  ruber 


.  pr®cipitatu& 

cinereus. 

..  sulphuratus 

niger 

..  sulphuratus 

ruber 

.  vitriolatus 

flavus 

Infusum  amarum 

. rosarum 

Julepum  e  camphora 


Names  in  the  Ed.  Ph. 

Acidum  sulphuricum  aro- 
maticum 

Emplastrum  resinosum 

. . . simplex' 

. meloes  vesi- 

catorii 

. simplex 

. . .  oxidi  plum- 

bi  semivitrei 

. .  oxidi  plum- 

bi  semivitrei 

. . . ferri  ru- 

bri 

. . .  meloes  vesi- 

catorii 

Emulsio  amygdala  com¬ 
munis 


Carbonas  ferri  prseparatus 
Ferri  oxidum  nigrum 
Murias  ammonias  et  ferri 
Sulphas  ferri 
Oxidum  ferri  rubrum 
Acidum  benzoicum 
Murias  ammonias  et  feiri 
Sulphur  sublimatum 
Oxidum  zinci 
Sulphuretum  potassae 

Acetis  hydrargyri 

Murias  hydrargyri 

Submurias  hydrargyri 

. prae- 

cipitatus 
Oxidum  hydrargyri  per 
acidum  nitricum 
Oxidum  hydrargyri  cine- 
reum 

Sulphuretum  hydrargyri 


nigrum 


Subsulphas  hydrargyri  fla- 
vus 

Infusum  gentianae  comp. 
.........  rosa)  gallicae 


Names  in  the  Land,  Pk. 


Emplastrum  rcsinas 

. . cer;e 

. lyttiE 

. cerae 

. . plumbi 

. plumbi  semi¬ 
vitrei 


. .  cantharidB 

Mistura  amygdalae 

Extractum  colocynthidis 
compositum 


Ferrum  ammoniatum 
Ferri  sulphas 

Acidum  benzoicum 
Ferrum  ammoniatuna 
Sulphur  sublimatum 
Zinci  oxidum 
Potassas  sulphuretum 
Pulvis  aloes  cum  canella 

Hydrargyri  oxydum 
brum  . 

. oxymurias 

. .  submurias 


. .  nitrico- oxy¬ 
dum 

. .  oxydum  ci- 

nereum 

. '.  sulphuretum 

nigrum 

. sulphuretum 

rubrum 

/ 


Infusum  gentian®  comp. 
•  •••*• 

Mistura  caraphorae 


TABLE  OF  CHANGED  NAMES. 
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Kali 


Lac  sulphuris 

. amygdalas 

. ammoniaci 

. assafcetidee 


guaiaci 


Laudanum  liquidum 
Linimentum  anodynum 

* . aquee  calcis 

. opiatum 

. .  saponaceum 


volatile 


Lithargyrus 

Lixiva 

Lixivium  causticum 
.  tartari 

Magnesia  alba 

. . usta 

. vitriol  ata 

Mel  iEgyptiacum 

. rosaceum 

. acetatum 

Mercurius 

. calcinatus 

. corrosivus  sub 

liraatus 

.  ruber 

. praecipitatus 


JSfameS  in  the  Ed.  Ph. 
Potassa 

Emulsio  amygdalarum 


Tinctura  opii 
Tinctura  saponis  cum  opio 
Oleum  lini  cum  calce 
Tinctura  saponis  cum  opio 
. saponis 


ruber 

tus 


dulcjs  sublima- 

emeticus  flavus 
praecipitatus  al- 


bus 
Minium 

Natron 

Nitrum 

Oleum  terebinthinse 
Oxymel  aeruginis 

Philonium  Londinense 
Pilulae  cupri 


gummosae 


.  rufi 

. thebaicaB 

Potio  cretacea 
Pulvis  antimonialis 


Oleum  ammoniatum 

Oxidum  plumbi  semivit. 

Potassa 

Aqua  potassas 


Carbonas  magnesicC 
Magnesia 
Sulphas  magnesias 


Hydrargyrus 

Murias  hydrargyri 

Oxidum  hydrargyri  ru 
brum  per  aciduin  nitri- 
cum 

Submurias  hydrargyri 
Subsulphas  hydrargyri 

Oxidum  plumbi  rubrum 

\ 

Soda 

Nitras  potassae 
Oleum  volatile  pini 


Pilulae  ammoniareti  cupri 


. aloes  cum  myrrha 

. opiatas 

Potio  carbonatis  calcis 
Oxidum  antimonii  cum 
phosphate  calcis 


Names  in  the  Land.  Fh^ 
Potassa 

Sulphur  praecipitatin:^ 
Mistura  amygdalae 

. ammoniaci 

. assafoetidae 

. guaiaci 

Tinctura  opii 


Linimentum  saponis  com- 
positum 

. . ammonia  sub- 

carbonatis 
Plumbi  oxydum  semivit. 
Potassa 

Liquor  potassae 

. . .  subcarbo- 

natis 

Magnesiae  carbonas 
.Magnesia 
Magnesiae  sulphas 
Linimentum  aeruginis 
Mel  rosae 
Oxymel 
Hydrargyrum 
Hydi'argyri  oxyd.  rubrum 
.  ...  oxymurias 


nitrico-oxyd. 

Submurias 


Hydrargyrum  praecipita- 
tum  album 


Soda 

Potassae  nitras 

Oleum  terebinthinse 
Linimentum  aeruginis 

Confectio  opii 

Pilulae  galbani  composita 

.  aloes  cum  myrrha 

. . saponis  cum  opi€> 

Mistura  cretae 
Pulvis  antimonialis 


/ 
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Old  Names. 

Pulvis  e  bolo  coftipositus 
cutn  opio 
. . cretaceus  ' 

........  doveri 

Pulvis  sternutatorius 
. stypticus 

Resina  alba 
Rubigo  ferri  prjEparata 

Saccharum  saturni 
Sal  absinthii 

...  all^alinus  fixus  fossilis 
...  alkalinus  fixus  vege- 
tabilis 

...  ammoniacus 

. volatilis 

...  catharticus  amarus 


glauberi 


...  cornu  cervi 
...  diureticus 
...  glauberi 
...  marinus 
...  martis 
..,  polychrestus 

...  rupellensis 
tartari  ' 

Saturni  extractum 
Soda  purificata 
...  muriata 
...  phospborata 
...  tartarisata 
....  vitriolata 
Spiritus  eetheris  vitriolici 


Names  in  the  Ed.  Ph. 


Pulvis  carbonatis  calcis 
compositus 

. ipecacuanhae  et  o 

pii 

Pulvis  asari  compositus 

. sulphatis  aluminse 

compositus 


Names  in  the  Land.  Ph. 

Pulvis  cretae  compositus 
cum  opio 

. cretae  compositus 


. ipecacuanhae  cora- 

positus 


Carbonas  ferri  praeparatus 

Acetis  plumbi 
Carbonas  potassae 

. sodae 

. .  potassae 


Murias  ammoniae 
Carbonas  ammoniae 
Sulphas  magnesias 

. sodae 

Carbonas  ammoniae 
.Icetis  potassae 
Sulphas  sodae 
Murias  sodae 
Sulphas  ferri 
Sulphas  potassae  cum  sul 
phure 

Tartris  pota^ae  et  sodae 
Carbonas  potassae 


Resina  pini 


Plumbi  superacetas 
Potassae  subcarbonas 
Sodae  subcarbonas 
Potassae  subcarbonas 

Ammoniae  miirias 

. .  subcarbonas 

Magnesiae  sulphas 
Sodae  sulphas 
Ammoniae  carbonas 
Potassae  acetas 
Sodae  sulphas 

. murias 

Ferri  sulphas 


ammoniae 


ticus 


aroma- 

foetidus 


camphoratus 
cornu  cervi 

mindereri 

nitri  dulcis 

. glauberi 

salis  aminoniaci 


. sodae 

Murias  sodae 

t 

Phosphas  sodae 
Tartris  potassae  et  sodae 
Sulphas  sodae 
A2ther  sulphuricus  cum 
alcohole 

Alcohol  ammoniatum 

. . .  aro- 

maticum 

. foe> 

tidum 

Tinctura  camphorae 
Aqua  carbonatis  ammo 
niae 

. acetitis  ammoniae 


Soda  tartarizata 
Potassae  subcarbonas 
Liquor  plumbi  subacetati* 
Sodae  subcarbonas 
. murias 


Spiritus  aetheris  nitrosi 
Acidum  nitrosum 
Aqua  ammoniae 


Soda  tartarizata 
Sodae  sulphas 
Spiritus  aetheris  sulphurici 


ammoniae 


ticus 


,  aroma- 
foetidus 


.  camphorae 

Liquor  ammoniae  sub- 
carbonatis 

. . aceta- 

tis 

Spiritus  aetheris  nitrici 
Liquor  ammoniae 
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Spiritus  sails  marini  glau- 
beri 

vinosus  campho 


ralus 


cus 


. rectificatus 

. . tenuior 

vitrioli  dulcis 

volatilis  aromati- 


. .  foetidus 

Sued  ad  scorbuticos 

Sulphur  antimonii  prae- 
cipitatum 

.  auratum  anti- 

monii 

Sulphuris  flores 
Syrupus  balsamicus 
. e  meconio 

Tartarus  crudus , 

Tartar!  crystal  li 
Tartarus  emeticus 
Tartarum  solubile 

. vitriolatum 

Tinetura  aloes  vitriolata 

. . 


lis 


aromatica 

cantharidum 

ferri 

foetida  • 

.  guaiacina  volati- 


.  japonica 
.  martis 
.  melampodii 
.  opii  camphorata 


. rhei  amari 

.  . . rosarum 

.  sacra 

. thebaica 

. . tol'utana 

.  Valerianae  vola¬ 
tilis  • 

Trochisci  arabici 


Names  in  the  Ed.  Ph. 
Acidum  muriaticum 
Tinetura  camphorae 
Alcohol 

. dilutum 

^ther  sulphuricus  cum 
al  cob  ole 
Alcohol  ainmoniatura  a 
romaticum 

. foe- 

tidum 

Succus  cochleai'iae  com 
positus 

Sulphuretum  antimonii 
praecipitatum 

Sulphur  sublimatum 
Syrupus  toluiferae  balsami 

. papaveris  somni- 

feri 

Supertartris  potassae  im- 
purus 

. potassae 

Tartris  antimonii 

. . potassae 

Sulphas  potassae 
Tinetura  aloes  aetherea 

.  gentianae  com- 

posita 

. cinnamomi  com- 


posrta' 

.a  mdoes  ve'Mcatorii 

. . muriatis  ferri 

. ferulae  assafoe- 

tidae 

. guaiaci  ammo- 


njata 


mimosae  catechu 
muriatis  ferri 
hellelx>ri  nigri 


. '...  rhei  et  gentiana 

Infusum  rosarum 
Vinum  aloes  socotorinae 
Tinetura  opii 
. toluiferae  balsami 


Trochisci  gummosi 
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Acidum  muriaticum 

Spiritus  camphorae 

. rectificatus 

. tenuior 

. aetheris  sulphurici 

. ammoniac  aroma- 

ticus 

. foetidus 


Antimonii  sulphuretum 
praecipitatum 

Sulphur  sublimatum 
Syrupus  tolutarius 
. . papaveris 

'  / 

Potassae  supertartras 
x\ntimonium  tartarizatum 
Potassae  tartras 
. sulphas 

Tinetura  gentianae  com- 
posita 

. . cinnamomi  cora- 

posita 

. lyttae 

. . ferri  muriatis  • 

. .  assafoetidae 

.  guaiaci  animo- 

niata 

. catechu 

. ferri  muriatis 

. .  hellebori  nigri 

. camphorae  com- 

posita 

Infusum  rosae 
Vinum  aloes 
Tinetura  opii 

.  Valerianae  am-, 

moniata 
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Turpethum  minerale 
Tutia 


Unguentum  album 


vum 


fortius 


basllicum  fla- 

coeruleum 
citrinum 

epispasticum 


.mi¬ 


nus 


..  saturmnum 


Vinum  amarum 

. antimoniale 

. chalybeatum 

Vitrlolum  alj^um 

. coeruleum 

.  \pride 

Vitrura  antimonii 


Zincum  ustum 
. .  vitriolatum 


Names  in  the  Ed.  Ph. 

Subsulphas  hydrargyri 
flavus 

Oxidum  zinci  impurum 

Unguentum  oxidi  plumbi 
albi 

. resin  osum 

. hydrargyri 

.  nitratis  hy¬ 
drargyri 

.  pulveris  me 

loes  vesicatorii 


Names  in  the  Land.  Ph. 


Ceratum  resinae  flavae 
Unguentum  hydrargyri 


infusi  meloes 


vesicatorii 


.acetitis  plumb 


Vinum  gentianae  compo- 
situm 

. tartritis  antimonii 


Sulphas  zinci 

. . cupri  I 

.  ferri 

Oxidum  antimonii  cum 
sulphure  vitrificatum 

Oxidum  zinci 
Sulphas  zinci 


m- 


tratis 
Ceratum  lyttae 


Ceratum  plumbi  super- 
acetatis 


Liquor  antimonii  tartari- 
zati 

Vinum  ferri 
Zinci  sulphas 
Cupri  sulphas 
Ferri  sulphas 


Zinci  oxidum 
. sulphas 


I 

a 


*  *  ~ 


fy  \ 


L  <  ^  V. 


I  I  r-  r-*'  ■  ^  y 
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Acetis  plambi 
'  . potassae 

Acidum  benzoicum 

. iiitrosum  dilut, 

. sulphuricum 

. . 

maticum 

^ther  sulphuricus 
Alcohol 

• . ammoniatum 

. . 

maticum 

. .  foe 

tidum 

Ammonia 

Ammoniaretum  cupri 
Aqua  acetitis  ammoniae 

. ammoniae 

. carbonado  ammoniae 

. potassae 

Carbonas  ammoniae 


Names  in  the  Lond,  ph. 

Plumbi  superacetas 
Potassae  acetas 

Acidum  benzoicum 
Acidum  nitricum  dilut. 
. sulphuricum 


tus 


calcis 


ferri  praepara- 


magnesiae 

potassae 


sodae 


zinci  impurus 


Decoctum  guaiaci  comp. 

Electuarium  aromaticum 

. cassia  senna 

. . catechu 

. opiatura 

Emplastrum  meloes  vesi- 
catorii 

. . . oxidi  feri'i 

rubri 


uEther  sulphuricus 
Alcohol 

Spiritus  ammoniae 

....................  aroma- 

ticus 

. . foeti 

dus 
Ammonia 

Cuprum  ammoniatum 
Liquor  ammoniae  acetatis 


. ammoniae  subcar 

bpnatis 

. ,  potassae 


Ammoniae  subcarbonas 
Greta  praeparata 


Magnesiae  carbonas 
Potassae  subcarbonas 


Sodae  subcarbonas 


Calamina  praeparata 


Confectio  aromatica 
. sennae 


. . opn 

Implastrum  lyttae 


Old  Namesb. 

Saccharum  saturni 
C  Sal  diuredcus 
C  Lixiva  acetata 
Flores  benzoini 
Aqua  fords 
Acidum  vitriolicum 
5  Acidum  vitrioli  aromat. 
C  Elixir  vitrioli  acidum 
jEther  vitriolicus 
Spiritus  vinosus  recti  ficatus 
Spiritus  ammoniae 

. aroma- 

ticus 

.  foed- 

dus 

Alkali  volatile 
Cuprum  ammoniacum 
Spiritus  miudereri 
Aqua  ammoniae  causticae 
9  Spiritus  cdVnu  cervi 
C  Aqua  ammoniae 

S .  lixivfa  caustica 

2,  Lixivium  causticum 
5  Salammoniacusvolatilis 
C . . .  cornu  cervi 
C  Greta  alba 
2  Lapilli  cancrorum 
Rubigo  ferri  praeparata 


rSal 

u 


Magnesia  alba 

Sal  alkalinus  fixus  ve- 
getabilis 
tartari  , 

Sal  alkalinus  fixus  fos- 
silis 

Soda  purificata 
Lapis  calaminaris 

Decoctum  lignorura 

Confectio  cardiaca 
Electuarium  lenitivum 
Confectio  japonica 
Electuarium  thebaicum 
Emplastrum  vesicatorium 


..  roborans 


I 
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EmplastruiTi  plumbi  se- 
mfvitrei 

. . resinosura 

. simplex 

Emulsio  amygdalje  com- 
munis 

Murias  ammonise 

. .  et  ferri 

.........  ahtimonii 

. hydrargyri  •. 


sodas 


Nitras  argenti 
. potassae 

Oleum  ammoniatum 

. .  liiii  cum  calce 

. . sulphuratum 

Oxidum  antimonii  cum 

phosphate  calcis 
Oxidum  antimonii  cum 
sulphure  per  nitratem 
potassae 

. .  antimonii  cum 

sulphure  vitrificatum 
Oxidum  ferri  nigrum 

. . . rubrum 

. .  hydrargyri'  per 

acidum  nitricum 

. hydrargyri  cine- 

re  um 

...  .  . plumbi  album 

. .  rubrum 

. semivi- 

treum 

**»«••••«*•  2irici 


impurum 


Pho--phas  sodae 
Pini  abietis  resina 

. balsumese  resina 

. laricis  oleum 

Potassa 

. cum  calce 

/ 

Potio  carbonatis  calcis 
Pulvis  carbonatis  calcis 
compositus 

Soda 

VOL.  IT. 


Emplastrum  plumbi 


. . resinae 

.  cerae 

Mistura  araygdalarum 


Ammoniac  murias 
Ferrum  ammoniatum 

Flydrargyri  okymurias 

Sodae  murias 


Argenti  nitras 
Potassae  nitras 


Linimentum  ammoniac 

Olgum  sulphuratum 
Pulvis  antimonialis 


HydrargjTi  nitrico-oxy- 
dum 

. oxidum  cine- 

reum 

Plumbi  subcarbonas 


. oxydum  semivi- 

treum  . 

Zinci  oxidum 


Fix  fiffida 

Terebinthina  Canadensis 
Oleum  terebiathinae 


Potassa 


cum 


calce 


Misthra  cretae 
Pulvis  cretae  compositus 

Soda 

o  ^  . 


Old  Names. 


Emplastrum  commune 


adhaesivum 


. cereum 

Emulsio  communis 


Sal  ammoniacus 
Flores  martiaies  - 
Butyrum  antimonii 
Hydrai'gyrus  muriatus 
corrosivus 
Sal  marines 

Causticum  lunare 
Nitrum 

Linimentum  volatile 

. aquae  calcis 

Balsamum  s:\ulphuris 
Antimonium  calcareo- 
phosphoratum 
Crocus  antimonii,  yel  cro-v 
cus  metallorum 


Vitrum  antimonii 

N 

Ferri  squamae 
Ferrum  vit/iolatum  ustum  ^ 
Hydrargyrus  nitratus  ru¬ 
ber 

. praecipitatus 

cinereus 

Cerussa 

Minium 

Lithargyrus 

Flores  zinci 
Tutia 

Soda  phosphorata 
Pix  Burgundica 
Balsamum  Canadense 
Oleum  terebinthinae 
r  Alkali  fixum  vegeiabile 
<  Causticum  comniune 
C.  acerrimiim 
Causticum  commune  mi- 
tius 

Potio  cretacea 
Pulvis  cretaceus 


Alkali  fixum  fossile 
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Solutio  sulphatis  cupri 
composita 

Spiritus  aetheris  nitrosi 
Subacetas  cupri 

Subraurias  hydrargyri 

Subsulphas  hydrargyri 
Sulphas  aluminae 
. cupri 

. ferri 


magncsiste 


. .  potassae 

. cum  sul- 

phure 

.  sodae 

. .  zinci 

Sulphur  sublimaturn 
Sulphuretum  antimonii 


. antimonii  pras- 

cipitatum 


grum 


hydrargyri  ni- 
. ru- 


Names  in  the  Land.  Ph. 


Spiritus  ai^theris  nitrici 
.^rugo 

Hydrargyri  submurias 


Alumen 
Cupri  sulphas 

Ferri  sulphas 

Magnesiae  sulphas 
Petassae  sulphas 


Sodae  sulphas 
Zinci  sulphas 
Sulphur  sublimaturn 
Antimonii  sulphuretum 


brum  >  / 

. .  pdlassae 

Syrupils  toluiferse  balsami 
Supertartris  potassae 

Tartris  antimonii ' 

. potassae 

. .  potassae  et  sodae 

Tinctura  benzoes  compo- 
sita 

. camphorae 


muriatis  ferri 
opii  ammoniata 

saponis 

saponis  cum  opio 


Unguentum  nitratis  hy¬ 
drargyri 

. acetitis  plumbi 

. . pulveris  meloes 

vesicatorii 

resinosum 


. sulphuretum 

praecipitatum 

Sulphuretum  hydrargyri 
nigrum 

Hydrargyri  sulphuretum 
rubrum 

Potassae  sulphuretum 
Syrupus  tolutanus 
Potassae  supertanras 

Antimoniura  tartarisatum 
Potassae  tartras 
Soda  tartarizata 
Tinctura  benzoini  compo- 
sita 

Spiritus  camphorae 


. . ferri  muriatis 

. camphorae  com- 

posita 

Linimentum  saponis 


Unguentum  hydrargyri 
nitratis 

Ceratum  plumbi  super- 
acetatis 
. lyttae 


Old  JVanief. 

Aqua  styptica 

Spiritus  nitri  dulcis 
jErugo  aeris 
Calomelas 

Hydrargyrus  muriatus 
mitis 

Turpethum  minerale 
Alumen 

Vitriolum  coeruleum 
CSal  inartis 
C  Vitriolum  viride 
Sal  catharticus  amarus 
Tartarum  vitriolatum 
Sal  polychrestus 

....  glauberi 
Vitriolum  album 
Flores  sulphuris 
Antimonium 

Sulphur  antimonii  pras- 
cipitatum 

. . auratum  anti¬ 
monii 
j^thiops  mineralis 

Cinnabai'is  factitia 

Hepar  sulphuris 
Syrupus  balsamicus 
Tartari  crystalli 

Tartarus  emeticus 
Tartarum  solubile 
S^l  rupellensis 
Balsamum  traumaticura 

Spiritus  vinosus  campho- 
ratus 
Tinctura  martis 
Elixir  paregoricum 

Linimentum  saponaceum 

C . .  opiatum 

C . auodynuin 


Unguentum  citrinum 


resinac 


fortius 


saturninum 


episjiasticum 

basilicum 
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Acetic  acid 

i.  61, 

ii.  173 

Arabic  emulsion 

ii.  32 

Acetate  of  atnmonia 

398, 

255 

Argil  5 

i.  17 

of  lead 

285, 

360 

Aroma 

63 

of  potash 

373, 

227 

Aromatic  ammoniated  alkohol 

of  quicksilver 

208, 

324 

\ 

electuary  7 

i.  450,  11.  253 

of  zinc 

368 

ii.  384 

Acetous  acid  , 

/ 

i.  475 

confection  5 

distilled 

ii.  172 

powder 

574 

strong 

173 

sulphuric  acid 

200 

Acids 

i.  25 

tincture 

102 

Aconite 

160 

Arrow-root  powder 

i.  489 

Acrid  principle 

64 

Arsenic 

:  :  220,  445 

Albumen,  vegetable 

45 

oxide  prepared 

ii.  371 

Alkohol  i*  65,  127, 

ii.  154 

solution 

ib. 

Alkalis 

i.  19 

Arsepiate  of  potash 

i.  222,  ii.  372 

Alkanet 

292 

Asarabacca 

'i.  325,  431 

Almond 

491 

Assafoetida 

i.  183,  362 

emulsion 

ii.  31 

Astringents 

i.  268 

Aloes 

i.  348,  363 

Althaea 

i.  486 

B 

Alum 

442,  277 

Balsam 

i.  54 

dried 

ii.  258 

of  Canada 

387 

Amber,  oil  and  salt  of 

i.  181, 

ii.  163 

of  Copaiva 

386 

Ammonia  i.  23,  320.  450, 

248 

of  Gilead 

421 

Ammoniuret  of  copper 

303 

of  Peru 

418 

Ammoniated  alkohol 

25 1 

of  Tolu 

'  419 

'  oil 

i.  439, 

168 

Barbadoes  tar 

182 

Ammoniac 

i.  416 

Bark,  Peruvian’ 

>  236 

Analysis,  chemical 

5 

Barytes 

18,  229 

vegetable 

S3 

Benzoic  acid 

i.  61,  ii.  176 

Angelica  ' 

266 

Benzoin  ' 

i.  420 

Angustura 

248 

Bismuth 

228 

Animal  oil 

180 

Bistort 

292 

Anise 

265 

Bitter  apple 

546 

Antacids 

448 

principle 

64 

Anthelmintics 

1 
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Blessed  thistle 

254 

Antimonial  powder 

i.  314, 

ii.  285 

Bole,  Armenian 

277 

wine 

318 

288 

Boracic  acid 

29 

Antimony  i. 

308,  401,  413 

Borax 

478 

prepared 

ii.  282 

Broom 

385 

preparations  of  i.  312,  ii.  282 

Bryony 

546 

Antispasmodies 

i.  175 

Buckthorn 

'  347 
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Burgundy  pitch 


plaster 

C 


Page 
L  439 
ii.  435 


Cabbage-tree  bark 
Cajeput  oil 
Calamine,  prepared 
^  cerate 
Calcination 
Calomel  i 

Camphor 

mixture 

Camphorated  acetous  acid 
emulsion 


i.  504 
187 

lii  oi)4 
41S 
i.  87 

206,  351,  ii.  531 
i.  50,  156,  405 
ii.  54 


Canella 

Cantharides 

Capsicum 

Caraway 

Carbon 


liniment 

oil 

^irit 


91 
32 
100 
169 
99 
i.  258 
390,  436 
260 
264 
11 


Carbonate  of  ammonia  i.  599,  ii.  244 
of  iron  precipitated  308 
of  lime  i.  279,  451 

prepared  ii.  261 
of  magnesia  i.  34 1 ,  267 

of  potash  ii.  217,  221 

of  soda  235,  258 

Carbonic  acid  i.  28,  465,  ii.  467 


Carburetted  hydrogen  gas 
Cardamom,  smaller 
Cascarilla 
Cassia  bark 
buds 
purging 

Castor 

oil 

Cathartics 

Cataplasms 

Catechu 

Caustic,  common 
lunar 
Centuary 
Cerusse 

Chalk,  prepared 

potion  or  mixture 


466 

i.  263 
248 
257 

ib 

537 

ii.  180,  Se 
339 
325 

ii.  455 
i.  295 

i.  445,  ii.  226 
443,  281 

i.  254 
284 
ii.  261 
'  263 


Citrate  of  ammonia 

Cloves 

Colocynth 

Colomba 

Confections 

Conserves 

Contrayerva 

Copaiba  balsam 

Copper 

preparations  of 
Coriander 
Cowhage 

Crab’s  claws,  prepared  7 


stones 
Cream  of  Tartar 
Crocus  of  antimony 
Crystallization 
Cubebs 
Cumin 

plaster 


5 


D 


Decoction 
Decoctions 
Decomposition 
Deflagration 
Demulcents 
Dephlegmation 
Diaphoretics 
Digestion 
Dill-seed 
Diluents 
Distillation 
Distilled  waters 
spirits 

Diuretic  salt 
Diuretics 
Dover’s  powder 
Dragon’s  blood 


Eai'ths 
Elateriuin 
Elder  rob 

ointment 

Electricity 

Elemi 


Yuga 

i.  598' 
259 
54^ 
250 

ii.  383 
17 

i.  248 
386 

218,  281,  519 
ii.  305 
i,  264 
502 
279,  456 
ii.  261 
i.  354,  374,  451 
^  ii.  292 
i,  90 
261 
266 
ii,  433 


i.  69,  86 
ii.  52 
i.  75,  80 
87 
481 
89 
592 
86 
266 
479 
70,  88 
ii.  144 
150 

i.  373,  ii.  227 
i.  567 
i.  403,  ii.  577 
i.  298 


1. 

547,  ii. 

'  ii. 


16 

27 

26 

421 

475 

440 


Chamoinile 

i.  252,  324 

Electuaries 

ii.  585 

Cherry  tree  laurel 

174 

Elm 

i.  .385 

Cinnabar 

ii.  352 

Elutriation 

•83 

Cinnamon 

i.  256 

Emetics 

i.  500 

water 

ii.  147 

Emmenagogues 

559 

Cinchonin 

i.  240 

Emollients 

495 

Citric  acid 

i.  59,  472,  ii.  179 

Emulsions 

ii.  30 

i 
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Escliarotics 

'i.  44] 

Epispastic’s 

435 

Epsom  salt 

352 

Erriiines 

428 

Ethers 

66 

Ether,  suiphurie 

i.  134,  ii.  201 

nitric 

ii.  211 

Ethereal  oil 

210 

Ethiops  mineral 

i.  209,  ii.  352 

Euphorbium 

i.  452,  439 

Evaporation 

87 

Expectorants 

408 

Exsiccation 

68 

Extracts 

i.  70,  ii.  1J27 

Extraction 

i.  86 

Extractive  matter 

54 

F 

Fecula  s, 

i.  43 

Fennel,  sweet 

266 

Fern,  male 

503 

Fluoric  acid 

29 

Foxglove 

162,  379,  414 

Fusion 

85 

G 

Galbanum 

i,  184 

Gallic  acid 

58 

Galls 

291 

Galvanism 

ii.  475 

Gatnboge 

i.  350,  504 

Garlic 

1  415 

Gentian 

252 

\ 

Ginger 

.  263 

Glauber’s  salt 

j,  353,  ii.  242 

Gluten 

i.  44 

Goulard’s  extract 

i.  287,  ii.  362 

Granulation 

83 

Guaiac 

404 

Gum 

41 

Gum  ammoniac 

,  416 

arabic 

4S4 

plaster 

ii.  428 

resins 

i.  53 

tragacanth 

485 

H 

Hartshorn 

i.  490 

burnt 

ii.  11 

oil  of 

167 

'  salt  of 

247 

spirit  of 

ib. 

Hedge  hyssop 

i.  385 

Hellebore,  black 

345,  364 

Page 

Hellebore,  white 

i.  431 

Hemlock 

160 

Henbane,  black 

'  157 

Hepatized  ammonia 

i.  120,  ii.  2S5 

Honeys,  medicated 

ii.  80 

Hop 

i.  172 

Horehound 

254 

Horse  chesnut 

430 

radish 

426 

Hydrogen  gas 

i.  10,  ii.  465 

Hydrosulpburet  of  ammonia  i.  320 

ii.  256 

Hyperoxymuriate  of  potash  i.  233 

ii.  188 

Hyssop 

i.  267 

I 

Indian 

i.  503 

Infusion 

69  86 

Infusions 

ii.  38 

Ipecacuan 

i.  321 

iron  i. 

210,  279,  362 

preparations  of 

ii.  306 

Isinglass 

i.  491 

'  '  J. 

Jalap 

i.  344 

Juices 

ii.  20 

inspissated 

22 

Juniper 

i.  386 

K 

Kali 

ii.  226 

Kermes,  mineral 

,291 

Kino 

i.  296 

L 

Laurel  berry,  oil  of 

i.  496 

Laudanum 

ii.  1  1  2 

Lavender 

i.  430 

Lead 

281 

acetate  of 

i  285,  ii.  360 

Lemon 

i.  255,  472 

Lenitive  electuary 

ii.  385 

Leopard’s-bane 

i.  171 

Lettuce,  strong-scented 

1.  170,  384 

Levigation 

83 

Ley 

85 

caustic 

ik  223 

Ligneous  fibre 

i.  62 

Lime  i.  17,  230, 

278,  451,  463 

w^ater 

ii.  264 

Liniment  of  ammonia 

'  1 68 

Liniments 

404 

Lintseed 

i.  486 

Liquorice 

CO 

O 

Litharge 

i.  2S4 

plaster 

ii.M26 

/ 
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Lithoutriptics 

,  ,  Page 
i.  454 

O 

Page 

Liverwort  /  . 

490 

Oak  bark 

i.  290 

Lixiviation 

86 

Oil,  expressed 

47,  ii.  28 

Logwood 

293 

volatile 

i.  49  157 

M 

Ointments 

404 

Mace 

259 

Olive  oik 

i.  492,  500 

Maceration 

86 

Opium 

140,  402 

Madder 

365 

Orange 

254,  474 

Magnesia  1 7 

341,  453,  463 

Orris 

429 

calcined 

ii.  270 

Oxalic  acid  ' 

i.  60 

Mahogany  ' 

i.  '250 

Oxide  of  antimony  with  phosphate 

Malic  acid 

59 

of  lime 

313,  ii.  284 

Manna 

336 

of  antimony  with  sulphur 

Marjoram 

430 

by  nitrate  of  potash  i. 

311,  ii.  292 

Marsh  mallow 

486 

of  antimony  with 

sulphur 

Mastich 

299 

vitrified 

312,  283 

Measures 

.  92 

of  arsenic  220, 

445,  ii.  371 

Mercury 

194,  423 

of  quicksilver 

ii.  341,  354 

Mercurial  ointment 

ii.  409 

Oxygen  gas 

i.  7,  ii.  461 

pill 

,  395 

Oxyinels 

82 

Metallic  preparations 

i.  14,  ii  271 

Oxymuriatic  acid 

ii.  188,  471 

M  ezereon 

406,  426 

Oxymuriate  of  potash  i. 

233,  ii,  188 

Minium 

i.  284 

Monks-hood 

160 

Mixtures 

'  ii.  33 

Palm  oil 

i.  496 

Muciiage 

i.  41 

Paregoric  elixir 

ii.  114,  119 

Mucilages 

ii.  50 

Pellitory 

i.  425 

Muriate  of  ammonia 

i.  400 

Peppermint 

266 

andiron  ii.  316 

Pennyroyal 

267 

of  antimony 

i.  444,  293 

Pepper,  black 

261 

of  barytes 

i.  229,  259 

Guinea 

260 

of  lime, 

i.  230,  ii.  267 

Jamaica 

262 

of  magnesia 

i.  357 

long 

261 

of  quicksilver 

203,  ii.  3261  Peruvian  balsam 

418 

of  soda 

i.  357 

bark 

236 

Muriatic  acid  27,  451,  470,  ii.  181 

Phosphate  of  Soda 

356,  ii.  240 

Musk 

i.  179 

Phosphorus 

,  i.  13 

Mustard 

324,  365/438 

Pills 

ii.  390 

cataplasm  ■ 

ii.  435 

Pimento 

i.  262 

IMyrrh 

'i.  417 

Pink,  Indian 

503 

N 

) 

Pitch 

389 

Narcotic  principle 

1  64 

Planters 

ii.  425 

Narcotics 

117 

Poison  oak 

i.  172 

Nightshade,  deadly 

158 

Poppy,  white 

i.  189,  156 

woody 

383 

Potash  i.  21,  373,  443,  449,  460 

Nitrate  of  potash 

375,  478 

' 

ii.  226 

silver 

ii.  281 

Potassium 

i.  21 

Nitre 

i.  375,  478 

Powders 

ii.  374 

Nitric  acid 

27,  231,  ii.  194 

Precipitation » 

i.  90 

Nitrogen  '  ' 

i.  8,  466 

Proof  spirit 

131 

Nitrous  acid 

192 

Prussic  acid 

62 

gas 

472 

Pulverization 

83 

diluted 

197 

Q 

'  oxide  gas 

463 

Quassia 

i  251 

Nutmeg 

/ 

i.  258 

i 
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Quicksilver  i.  194,  423,  445,  ii,  323 


calcined  354 

purified  323 

witli  chalk  353 

magnesia,  ib. 

white  precipitate  356 
muriate  of  i.  206,  445 
ii.  326 

submuriate  of  i.  206 
ii.  '31,  33'’ 
subnitrate  i.  445,  ii.  347 
sulphuret  of  j„3  ^56 
acetate  of  ^24 

grey  oxide  of  341 

red  oxide  of  354 

yellow  subsulphate  of  349 

R 

Rectification  i.  89 

Refrigerants  467 

Resin  52 

white  and  yellow  389 


i.  194,  443, 


Rhododendrop 
Rhubarb 
Rochelle  salt 
Rose,  red 
Rosemary 
Rubefacients 
Rue 

Sacred  Elixir 
tincture 

Saffron  English 
meadow 
Sagapenum 
Sage 
Sago 

Sal-ammoniac 

polychrest 

Salop 

Salt  of  amber  >- 
of  hartshorn 
of  tartar 
Sarsaparilla 
Sassafras 
Saunders,  red 
Savine 
Scammony 
Sea  oak,  or  wrack 
Seneka 
Senna 

Shells  prepared 

Sialogogues 

Silex 


S 


171 

i.  342,  564 
556,  if  239 

i.  293 
430 
433 
365 

ii.  115 

85 

i.  186 

.  ,  384 

'I  185 
407 
488 
400 

ii.  231 

i,  489 

i.  ISl,  ii,  163 

132,  247 
217 

i.  487 
407 
299 

366,  447 
350 

ii.  13 

i.  416 
542 

ii.  IS 

i.  422 
i.  -16 


Silver,  nitrate  of 
Simarouba 
Sinapism 

Snake-root,  Virginian 
Soap 

liniment 

Soda 

carbonate  of 
Sodium 
Soluble  tartar 
Solution 

of  acetite  of  zinc 
muriate  of  barytes 
muriate  of  lime 
sulphate  of  zinc 
copper,  compound 

Sorrel 
Spearmint 
Spermaceti 
Spirit  of  ammonia 

aromatic 
foetid 
succinated 

lavender 
mindererus 
of  nitrous  ether 


503 


Page 

ii.  281 

i.  251 

ii.  435 
i.  247 

462 
ii.  116 
22,  450,  461 
ii.  235,  238 
i.  23- 
355,  ii,  232 
i.  84 
ii.  369 
261 
266 
368 
30.5 
i.  475 
267 
493 
ii.  251 

253 
ib. 

254 
143 

i.  398,  ii.  255 
377,  ii.  2x4 


sulphuric  ether  209,  211 


Spirit,  ardent 
Spirit,  distilled 
Sponge,  burnt 
Squill 

dried 
Starch  - 
Storax 

purified 
Strontites 

Subacetate  of  copper 
Subcarbonate  of  potash 
Subcarbonate  of  soda 
Submuriate  of  mercury  i.  2.Q6, 
Subsulphate  of  mercury  i.  ib. 


Sublimation 
Sugar  of  lead 
Sulphate  of  copper 
iron 


1.  127.  ii.  154 
152 
12 

i.  323,  378,  413 
ii.  q 

i.  489 

420 

ii.  10 

i.  18 

2iq,  444 
ii.  218 
235 
331 
349 
89 
360 


magnesia 


potash 
soda 
zinc 

Sulphur 

precipitated 
sublimed,  washed 
Sulphurated  oil 


1. 

i.  285,  ii. 

i.  2i  8,  444 
i.  212,  ii.  310 

i.  352 
,  354,  ii.  229 

353,  242 

216,  367 

i.  12,  339,  402 

ii.  15 
14 

'  169 


V 
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Sulphuret  of  antimony  prepared 

i.  310,  ii.  282 
'  '  ,  precipitated  i  314 

ii.  288 

potash 
quicksilver 


,  Page 

J'urpentliie,  oil  of  i.  388,  500,  ii.'  16S 
Tutty,  prepared  i.  216,  365 


Sulphuric  acid 


aromatic 

diluted 


233 

i.  209, 

ii.  352,  358 
i.  26,  274 

ii.  200 
i98 

ether  i.  134,  201 

Supercarbcnate  of  potash  i  450,  461 

ii.  222 

sodai.  450, 461,  238 

Supersulphate  of  argil  and  potash 

'  i.  277,  442 
Supertartrate  of  potash  i.  354,  374,  477 


Syrups 


ii.  67 


Tamarind 
Tannin 
Tansy 
Tar 

mineral 
water 
Tartar 

Tartar,  emetic 
Tartaric  acid. 

Tartrate  of  antimony 

potash  &  soda  i.  356. 
of  potash  i.  355, 
Thorn-apple 
Tin  ^  500,  37o 

Tinctures  93. 

Tobacco  i.  1 67, 325,  358, 38 j,  413, 426 


'  i.  338,  474 
56 
503 
389 
182 
ii.  35 
i.  354,  374 

i.  316,  297 

i.  60 
i.  316,  ii.  297 
239 
2.  2 


Tolu  balsam 
Tonics 
Tormentil 
Trefoil 
Trituration 
Troches 

Turpeth  mineral 
Turpentine 

Cyprus 


V 


Valerian,  wild 
Vegetable  analysis 
Verdegris 
Vinegar  ' 
distilled 
Vinegars,  medicated 
Vitriol,  blue 
green 
white 
Volatile  liniment 
oils  ' 
Vomica  nut 


i.  185 

33 

218,  444 
475 

ii.  172 

90 

i.  217,  3 19,,  444 
212,  310 

216,  367 

439,  168 

157 
i.  173 


W 


Wake  robin 
Water,  distilled 
sea 


,  i.  419 
188 
292 
254 
83 
ii,  401 
349 
i.  358,  587 
589 


'  ^  ,  426 

ii,  146 

451 

of  acetite  of  ammonia  255 
amntonia  246 

carbonate  of  ammonia  246 
potash  223 

sulphuret  of  potash  235 
supercarbonate  of  po¬ 
tash  222 

,  of  soda  225 

43S 

i.  50 
91 

294' 
132 

ii.  84 
160 
475 
502 
253 


Waters,  mineral 
Wax 
W  eights 
Whortleberry 
l7oWine  ■ 

Wines,  medicated 
Wolfsbane 
Wood  sorrel 
Wormseed 
W  ormwood 


Zedoary 

Zinc 

oxide  of 
carbonate  of 
sulphate  of 
acetate  of 


262 

i.  216,  280,  318 
ii.  365 

364 

i.  519,  ii.  567 

365 
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i.  398, 
209, 
285, 
373, 

i. 

ii. 


A 


Absinthium  vulgare 
Acetis  ammoniae, 
hydrargyri 
plumbi 
potassae 
zinci 
Acetum 

aromaticum 
distillatum  ^ 

scillae  maritimae 
colchici 

Acidum  acetosum  camphoratura 
distillatum 
■  '  forte 

benzoicum 

carbordcum  i.  465,  ii 
citricum  i.  465,  472, 
aceticum 


muriaticum  i.  465, 

nitricum  i. 

nitrosum 

dilutum 
oxymuriaticum 


Page 

253 

241 

324 

360 

227 

369 

475 

90 
172 

91 

92 
91 

172 

173 
176 
467 
179 

174 
181 
191 


231, 
ii.  192,  472 
197 
188,  47J 


jEther  nitrosus 

sulphuricus 


.^thiops  mineralis 
Alkohol 


mum  4  0 

ii.  211 
^  i  134,  201 

cum  alkohole  209, 
alkohole  aro- 
maticus  ib. 

352 

i.  127,  ii.  154 


ammouiatum 


aroraaticuto 


251 

253 


•  Page 

viikohol  ammoniatum  foctidum  ii.  253 

i.  415,  4.38 
348,  363 
486 
i.  277,  442 
ii.  258 
i.  23,  450,  320 
ii  30.3 
i.  263 
263,  42(? 
262 
416 
491 
489 
421 

'  292 

266 

265 

266 
248 
265 

252,  324 
25 


Allium  sativum 
Aloe  perfoliata 
AJtbaca  officinalis 
Alumen 

ustum 

Ammonia 

Ammoniaretum  cupri 
Amomum  repens 
zingiber 
zedoaria 
Ammoniacum 
Amygdalus  compiunis 
Anjyium 

Aniyris  Gileadensis 
Anchusa  tinctoria 
Anethum  graveolens 
foeniculum 
Angelica  archangelica 
Angustura 
A  nisum 

Anthemis  nobilis 

pyrethrum 


425 


Antimonium  i.  308,  401,  413,  ii.  282 


succini  i. 

181,  ii.  163 

Antimouii  oxidum 

294  . 

sulphuricum 

i.  274 

murias 

293 

aromaticum  ii.  200 

tartris  i.  316, 

297 

dilutum 

198 

sulphuretum  praecipi- 

vitriolicum 

.  i.  274 

tatum  315, 

288 

Aconitum  napelius 

160 

Aqua 

acetitis  ammoniae  398, 

255 

Acorus  calamus 

256 

ammoniae  319, 

248 

JErugo 

218,  444 

anethi 

149 

carui 

calcis 

coroposita 
carbonatus  ammo¬ 
niae 

cinnamomi 
citri  aurantii 
medicae 

cupri  ammoniati 
distillata 


ib. 

264 

266 

/ 

i.399,  ii.  246 
i.  1 47 
ib. 

‘  ib. 
305 
146 


/ 
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foeniculi 

Page 
ii.  149 

kali 

224 

lauri  cassiae 

147 

menthae  piperltae 

148 

pulegii 

ib. 

viridis 

149 

picis 

37 

pimentae 

148 

potassae 

223 

rosae  centifoliac 

149 

subcarbonatis  kali 

221 

siipercarbonatis  potassae 

i.  450,  461.  ii.  222 
sodae  i.  ib.  238 

sulpliureti  kali  235 

ammoniae  257 

Arbutus  uva  ursi  i.  294 

Argentum  1 93 

vivum  i.  194,  423 

Aristolochia  serpentaria  i.  247 

Arnica  m  on  tana  ^  171 

Avsenias  kali  ii.  372 

Arsenicum  k  220,  415 

Ai'senici  oxidum  praeparatum  ii.  371 
solutio  ib. 

Artemisia  absinthium  i.  253 

santonica  502 

Arum  maculatum  426 

Assa  foetida  183,  36 

Asarum  Europaeum  325,  431 

Astragalus  tragacaniha  485 

Atropa  belladona  158 

Aurantium  Hispalense  254,  474 

496 
B 

Balsamum  Canadense  i.  387 

Copaibae  386 

Gileadense  421 

^  Peruvianura  418 

Tolutanum  -419 

Barytes'*  _  228 

Belladona  158 

Benzoin  um  420 

Bismuthum  228 

Bistorta  292 

Bitumen  petroleum  182 

Bolus  armena  276 

Borax  478 

Bryonia  alba  346 

184 
C 

Caliicocca  ipecacuanha  i.  321 

Cancrorum  chelae  } 
lapilli  5 


Axungia  porcina 


Bubon  galbanum 


i.  279^  ii.  261 


Page 

Calx  i.  230,  278,  451,  463 

Calomelas  i.  207.  ii.  331 

Calamina  praeparata  364 

Calomba  250 

Cam  ph  ora  i.  136 

Canella  alba  ^  252 

Cantharis  590,436 

Capsicum  annuum  260 

Carbonas  ammonite  i.  399,  ii.  244 

calcis  i.  279,  451 

preparatus  ii.  261 

ferri  praecipitatus  308 

praeparatus  307 

magnesiae  i.  341,  ii.  267 

potassae  217,221 

purissimus  219 

sodae  i.  461,  ii.  235,  238 
zinci  praeparatus  ii.  364 
Cardamomum  minus  i.  263 

Carum  carui  '  ‘  264 

Caryophyllus  aromaticus  259 

Cascarilla  247 

Cassia  257 

fistula  337 

senna  54 1 

Castoreum  180, 362 

Cataplasma  fermenti  ii.  435 

sinapeos  435 

Catechu  i.  295 

Causticum  commune  i.  443,  ii.  226 
lunare  443,  281 

Centaurea  benedicta  i.  254 

Cera  493 

Ceratum  calaminae  ii.  418 

carbonatis  zinci  impuri  ib, 

cetacei  406 

lyttae  407 

plumbi  416 

resinae  407 

saponis  422 

simplex  405 

sabinae  423 

Cerussa  i.  284 

Chamaeraelum  252 

Chelae  cancrorum  praeparatae  ii.  2  jl 
Chiionia  centaurium  i.  254 

Cicuta  160 

Cinchona  Caribaea  246 

floribunda  ib. 

ofiicinalis  236 

Cinnabaris  factitia  ii.  358 

Cinnamomum  i.  256 

Citras  ammoniae  398 

Citrus  aurantipm  254,  474 
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Citrus  med^ca 

i,  255/472  Decoctum  guaificl  composit.um  ii.  58 

Cocos  butyracea 

496 

hordei  distichi 

59 

Cochlearia  armoracia 

426 

lichenis 

63 

Colchicum  autumnale 

584 

lignorum 

58 

Colocynthis 

546 

malvae 

64 

Colomba 

250 

papaveris 

ib. 

Confectio  aromatica 

ii. 

384 

polygalae  senegae 

60 

japonica 

587 

quercus 

64 

opiata 

588 

sarsaparillae  6 1 

,  65 

amygdalae 

ib. 

ulmi 

66 

rutae 

589 

veratri 

ib. 

sennae 

385 

Digitalis  purpurea  i.  162,  579, 

414 

scammoiiiae 

589 

Dolichos  pruriens 

502 

Conlum  maculatum 

i. 

160 

Dorstenia  contrayerva 

247 

Coiiserva 

ii.  17 

Dulcamara 

585 

citri  aurantii 

- 

ib. 

E 

,  I'osae  gailicae 

ib. 

Elaterium  '  i.  S47,  ii.  27 

caninae 

ib. 

Electuarium  aromaticum 

384 

Gontrayerva 

i. 

247 

cassiae  fistulae 

385 

Convolvulus  jalapa 

544 

sennae 

ib. 

scammonia 

350 

catechu 

387 

Copaifera  officinalis 

386 

lenitivum 

585 

Coriandrum  sativum 

264 

opiatum 

588 

Cornu  cervi 

490 

scammonii 

389 

ustum 

ii.  ]  1 

thebaicum 

588 

Cortex  Peruvianus 

s  • 

1. 

236 

Elemi  i. 

440 

Creinor  tartari 

354,  574, 

451 

Elixir  paregoriciim  114, 

119 

Crocus  antimonii 

ii. 

292 

sacruni 

115 

sativus 

i. 

186 

Emplastrum  adhaesivum 

427 

Croton  eleutheria 

\ 

248 

ammoniaci 

432 

Creta  praeparata 

ii. 

261 

ammoniaci  cum  hy- 

Crystalli  tartari  i. 

254,  574, 

451 

drargyro 

452 

Cubeba 

261 

aromaticum  ,  , 

434 

Cucumis  colocynthis 

546 

'  assaefoetidae 

428 

Cumin um  cyminum 

266 

calefaciens 

434 

Cuprum 

218,  281, 

319 

cantharidis 

450 

ammoniatum 

'  ii. 

305 

cerae 

425 

Cusparia  febrifuga 

i. 

248 

commune 

426 

Cycas  circinalis 

ii.  488 

cumini 

433 

D 

gummosum 

428 

Daphne  mezereum 

i.  406, 

426 

galbani 

ib. 

Datura  stramonium 

170 

hydrargyri 

429 

Decoctum  althaeae  officinalis  ii.  55 

lithargyri 

426 

aloes 

62 

lyttae 

430 

anthemidis  nobilis 

55 

raeloes  vesicatorii 

450 

chamaemeli 

ib. 

compositum 

431 

cinchonae  officinalis 

56 

opii 

433 

commune 

55 

oxidi  ferri  rubri 

427 

cornu  cervini 

35 

plumbi  semivitrei 

426 

cydoniae 

63 

picis 

453 

'  daphnes  mezerei 

57 

resinosum 

427 

dulcamarae 

65 

roborans 

ib. 

diffitcilis 

66 

saponaceum 

429 

geoffraeae  inermis 

N 

58 

simplex 

4 

42»j 

1 
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Emplastrum  tliurls  ii. 

427 

G 

vesicatorium 

430 

Galbanum 

i. 

184 

Emulsio  amygdalis  communis 

31 

Gallae 

291 

arabica 

32 

Gambogia  350, 

504 

camphorata 

ib. 

Gas  acidum  carbonicura 

ii. 

467 

Enema  catharticum 

56 

muriaticum 

469 

.  foetidum 

ib. 

'  nitrosum 

472 

Eugenia  caryopliyliata  ' 

259 

oxymuriaticum 

471 

Euphorbium  432, 

439 

hydrogeuium 

465 

Exti’acta  '  ii* 

129 

carbUretura 

466 

Extractum  anthemidis  nobiiis 

130 

oxydum  nitrosum 

463 

1 

aloes 

132 

nitrogenium 

466 

absinthii 

136 

oxygenium  '  " 

461 

caseariiiae 

142 

Genista 

i. 

385 

cassiae  senna^ 

1 30 

Gentiana  lutea 

252 

-catharticum 

I  54 

Geoffraea  inermis 

504 

charnaenaeii 

150 

Glycyrrbiza  glabra 

487 

cinchonae  332, 

140 

Gratiola  officinalis 

385 

coiocynthidis  composi- 

Gua'acum  officinale 

404 

tum 

134 

Gummi  Arabicnm 

434 

eonvoNuli  jalapii  139, 

142 

^  astragali  tragacanthae 

485 

corticis  Pevuviani 

132 

miuiosae  niioticae 

ib^ 

cum  resina 

141 

H 

genistae. 

139 

Haematoxylon  Campechianum 

i. 

293 

gentianae  luteae 

129 

Helleborus  albus 

431 

glycyrrhizae 

130 

niger  345, 

564 

beliebori  nigri 

131 

Hepar  sulphuris 

ii. 

253 

baematoxyli  Campe¬ 

Heracleum  gummiferum 

✓  • 
1. 

416 

che  nsis 

ib. 

Huniulus  lupulus 

172 

bumuli 

135 

Hydrargyrus  194,  363,  423,  499 

jalapae  139, 

142 

calcinatus 

ii. 

354 

opii 

135 

cum  creta  i.  201, 

353 

papaveris  somniferi 

131 

magnesia 

ib. 

quercus 

140 

muriatus  corrosivus 

'  rhei 

137 

2Q4, 

326 

rutae  graveolentis 

132 

mitis.206, 

331 

sabinae 

140 

praecipitatus  ruber 

savsaparillae 

137 

'  202, 

347 

tardxaci  , 

138 

albus  208, 

356 

vaieriani 

ib. 

purificatus. 

323 

F 

sulphuratus  niger 

Ferri  limatura  purihcata  ii. 

305 

209, 

352 

oxidum  306, 

312 

ruber  ib. 

358 

cgrbonas 

307 

Hydrai;gyri  acctas  208, 

524 

sulphas 

310 

murias  204,  445, 

326 

murias 

312 

submurias  206,  351, 

351 

tartarum 

317 

submurias  ammonia- 

acetas 

S!9 

turn  208, 

356 

Ferrum  i.  210,  279, 

362 

subnitras  202,  245, 

347 

ammoriiatum 

316 

oxymurias  '  ^  203, 

326 

tartar!  satum 

317 

oxidum  cinercura  203, 

541 

Ferula  assafoctida  i- 

183 

rubrum  202, 

354 

Filix  mas 

503 

submurias  praecipitatus 

Fraxinus  ornus 

336 

537 

1  .  ^ 
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Ilydrargyri  oxidum  pei*  acidiim 

Lactuca  virosa 

>.  170,  384 

liitricum  i.  202, 

ii.  347 

Laudanum  liquidura 

ii.  112 

subsulphas  fla- 

Lauro-cerasus 

i  175 

vus  205, 

349 

Laurus  camphora 

138 

~  sulDhuretuni  ru- 

'  cassia 

257 

brum  209, 

358 

cinnamomuni 

256 

ni¬ 

sassafras 

407 

grum  209. 

552 

Lavandula  spica 

430 

Hydrosulphuretum  am- 

Lichen  Islandicus 

490 

moniae  i,  520, 

256 

Limonum 

255,  472 

Ilyosciamus  niger 

i.  157 

Linimentum  ammoniac 

ii.  163 

IIvssopus  ofiicinab's 

267 

anodynum 

116 

1 

caniphorae  compos,  100 

fchthyocolla 

i.  491 

<  calcis 

405 

Infusa 

ii.  58 

hyilrargyri 

424 

Infusum  amarum 

41 

saponis 

116 

anthemidis 

45 

simplex 

405 

armoraciae 

ib 

volatile 

168 

ay  ran  til  , 

ib 

tereLiiithinae 

424 

columbae 

46 

Linum  usitatissimum 

i.  486 

caryophyllorum 

ib. 

Lithargyrum 

284 

cascarillae 

ib. 

Liquor  anseuicalis 

ii.  371 

cuspariae 

47 

aluminis 

258 

catechu 

42 

antimonii  tartari- 

cinchonae  officinalis 

59 

zati  i. 

317, 

502 

digitalis  purpureae 

40 

cupri  ammoniati 

504- 

gentianae  luteae 

41 

fend  alkalini 

215, 

321 

japonicum 

■*  42 

hydrargyri  Oxymmdatis 

331 

iini 

47 

pliUTibi  subacetatis 

362 

rliei  palmati 

48 

potassae 

224 

rosae  Gallicae 

45 

subcarbonatis 

220 

sennae 

48,  45 

Lixivium  causticum, 

22S 

\  tamhrindi  cum  senna 

44 

Liquor  volatilis  cornu  cervini 

247 

menthae  compos. 

49 

Lytta  vesicatoria 

i.  390,  456 

quassiae 

47 

M 

simaroubae 

48 

Macis 

i.  258 

tabaci 

ib. 

Magnesia  i.  541,  455, 

463, 

ii.  270 

Valerianae 

49 

Marjorana 

' 

i.  429 

Ipecacuanha 

i  52! 

Malva  sylvestris 

487 

Iris  floreiitina  .. 

429 

Manna 

SS6 

J 

Maranta  arundinacea 

489 

Jalapa 

i.  544 

Marrubium  vuigare 

254 

Juniperus  communis 

586 

Mastiche 

^299 

sabina  366,  447 

Mel  boracis 

81 

K 

despumatura 

€0 

Kali 

ii.  226 

rosae 

81 

e  tartaro  . 

220 

Melaleuca  cajeputa 

187 

Kermes  minei'al  i.  31  5, 

291 

Melampodium 

364 

Kino 

296 

Meloe  vesicatorius 

590,  4.36 

L 

Mentha  piperita 

266 

Lac  ammonia<ii 

33 

pulegiura 

" 

267 

amygdalae 

31 

sativa 

assafoetidae 

34 

I 
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Mc'ntha  viridis 
Men^anthes  trifoHata 
Mczereum 
Mimosa  catechu 
nilotica 

Minium 

Misturae 

Mistura  ammoniaci 
assafoetidae 
cornu  usti 
ferri  composita 
guaiaci  ' 

camphorae 
Cretan 
moschi 

Momordica  elaterium 
Moschus 
Mucilago  amyli 

guinmi  Arabic! 

tragacanthae 

Murias  ammoiiiae 

et  ferri 

antimonii  i.  444, 
barytae  229, 

calcis  230, 

hydrarg'yti  204, 445, 
magnesiae 
sodae 

Myristica  moschata 
Myroxylon  peruiferum 
Myrrha' 

Myrtus  pimenta 

N 

Nicotiana  tabacum  i. 


Page 
I  267 
254 
406 
295 
484 
284 
ii.  .83 
ib 
34 
■35 
ib 

36 
34 

263 

37 
347 
179 

50 

51 
ib. 

i.  400 
ii.  315 
293 
2.^9 
267 
326 
i.  357 
ib 
258 
418 
417 
262 


I. 


11. 


Oleum  jialmas 
pini 
ricini 
sutcim 


i.  496 

i.  388,  500,  ii.  166 
i.  338,  28 

i.  181,  163 


sulphuratum 

terebinthinae 


169 
i.  388 


rectificatum  ii.  1 66 
volatile  anisi  161 

carui  162 

juniperi  communis  160 
sabinae  ib. 
lauri  sassafras  161 

lavandulae  sjiicae  ib. 
foeniculi  163 

melaleucae  leuca- 

dendri  i.  187 

menthae  piperitae  ii.  1 6 1 


Nitras  argenti 
jiotassae 
Nitrum 
Nux  moschata 
vomica 


167,  S25,  358, 
'  383,  414 

i.  443,  ii.  281 
375,  478 
ib.  ib. 
258 
173 


O 


Olea  Europaea  i.  492,  500,  ii.  28 
distillatavelvolatiliai.55.  157 
fixa  hive  expressa  i.  54,  28 

Oleum  anirnalo  i.  180 

aethereum  ii.  210 

ammoniatum  168 

amygdalae  communis  i.  28 
cajeputae  187 

camphoratum  ii.  169 

cornu  cervi  167 

lini  cum  calce  405 

usitatissimi^  28 

•livarum  i.  492,  500,  ii.  28 


viridis 
myrti  pimentae 
origani 

pimpinellae  anisi 
pulegii 
rorismarini 
rutae 


162 
161 
162 
161 
163 
162 
163 
160 
ib- 

140,  402 
ii.  143 
i.  421 
450 
489 
475 
ii.  294 
i.  513 


sabinae 
sassafras 

Opium 

purificatum 
Opobalsamum 
Origanum  majorana 
Orchis  mascula 
Oxalis  acetosella 
Oxidum  antimonii 

antimonii  album 
antimonii  cum  phosphate 
calcis  i.  31  4,  ii.  284 

antimonii  cum  sulphure 
'  per  nitratera  potassae,  i.  312. 

ii.  292 

antimonii  cum  sulphure 
vitrificatum  i.  313,  ii.  285 

antimonii  vitrificatum 
cum  cera  284 

arsenici  i.  220,  445 

ferri  purificatum  ii.  306 
rubrum  312 

hydrargyri  cinereum  i.  203 

ii.  341 

hydi-argyri  rubrum  per 
acidum  nitricum  i.  202,  ii.  347, 

354 

plumbi  semivitreum  i.  284 
zinci  ii.  366 

impurum  praeparatum  365 
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Oxymel  ii.  82 

colchici  ib. 

scillae  ,  ib. 

r  /  ^  ^ 

aeruginis  83 

Oxymurias  potassae  i.  233}  ii.  188 
P' 

Papaver  somniferum  i.  139 

Petroleum  Barbadense  182 

Phosphas  sodae  i.  356,  ii.  240 

Pilulae  aloes  391 

cum  assafoetida  392 

colocynthide  ib. 
myrrha  393 

zingibere  391 

ammoniareti  cupri  .594 

assafoetidae  compositae  394 
cambogiae  399 

ferri  cum  myrrha  400 

galbani  compositae  394 

hydrargyri  submuriatis  400 
hydrargyri  i,  20  J,  ii.  395 
myrrhae  compositae  394 

opiatae  397 

Plummeri  400 

rhei  compositae  398 

scillae  398 

thebaica«  397 

saponis  cum  opio  ib. 

e  styrace  ib. 

Pimento  i.  262 

Pimpiriella  anisum  265 

Pinus  abies  439 

balsamea  387 

.  larix  ib. 

Piper  cubeba  262 

Indicum  260 

longum  261 

nigrum  ib. 

Pistacia  lentiscus  299 

terebinihinum  389 

Pix  arida  ib. 

Burgundica  439 

liquida  389 

Plumbum  281 

Plumbi  acetas  i.  284,  ii.  360 

Polygala  senega  i.  416 

Polygonum  bistorta  292 

Polypodium  filix  mas  i.  503 

Potassa  '  i.  21,  37}  443,  449,  460, 

ii.  226 

cum  calce  "  i.  443,  226 

Prunus  lauro-cerasus  i.  174 

Pterocarpus  draco  298 

santalinus  299 
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Pulegium 

i  266 

Pulvis  aloes  cum  canella  ii.  381 

guaiaco 

880 

antimonialis  i.  3 1 4, 

285 

aromatic  us 

374 

asai'i  compositus 

-.375 

carbonatis  calcis  compos] 

tus 

ib. 

cretae  compositus 

376 

cum  opio  ib. 

cpntrayervae  compositus 

581 

cornu  usti  cum  opio 

378 

doveri  i.  403, 

u.  377 

ipecacuanliae  et  opii 

i  403 

ii.  .377 

jalapae  compositus 

376 

kino  compositus 

381 

opiatus 

378 

scarnmonii  compositus 

379 

,  sennae  compositus 

382 

styptic,  us 

380 

sulphatis  aluminae  com¬ 

positus 

ib. 

tragacanthae  compositus 

382 

Pyrethrum 

i.  425 

a 

Quassia  excel  sa 

i.  251 

'  simarouba 

ib. 

'Quercus  robor 

290 

cerris 

291 

maria  us 

ii.  13 

R 

Raphanus  rusticanus 

i.  426 

Resina  alba  et  flava 

589 

Rhamuus  catharticus 

347 

Rheum  palmatum  342,  364 

Rhododendron  cry.santhum 

171 

Rhus  toxicodendron 

172 

Ricinus  communis 

339 

Rob  sambuci 

ii.  26 

Rosa  gallica 

i.  29.3 

Rosmarinus  olFicinalis 

4.30. 

Rubia  tinctorum 

'  365 

Rubigo  ferri  praeparata 

ii,  .507 

Ruta  graveolens 

i.  365 

S 

Sabina  i.  366,  447 

Saccharum  saturni  i.  285, 

ii.  360 

Sagapenum 

i.  185 

Sago 

488 

Sal  amraoniacus 

490 

cornu  cervi  i.  182, 

ii.  247 

diureticus  i  373, 

227' 

glauberi  353, 

242 

/ 
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Sal  marinus 
martis 
polychrestus 
rupeirensis 
sodae 
siiccini 
tartari 
Salop 

Salvia  officinalis 
Sanguis  dracoriis 
Santonicum 
Sapo  albus 
Sarsaparilla 
Sassafras 
Scanlmonium 
Scilla  maritima 

exsiccata 

Seneka 

Senna 

Serpentaria  Virginiana 
Sevum  ceti 
Simarouba 
Sinapis  alba 
Smilax  sarsaparilla 
Soda  ^ 

Solanum  dulcamara 
Solutio  acetitis  zinci 

nmriatis  barytae 


Page 
i.  357 
i.  212,  ii.  310 
23] 

i.  356,  239 

i.  462,  ii.  235,  2 
181,  163 

ii.  219 
*  i..489 
’  407 

298 
502 
462 
487 
407 
350 

i.  323,  378,  414 
ii.  6 
i.  416 
341 


Spiritus  pulegli 

rorismarini  officinalis 
vinosus  rectificatus 
vinosus  camplioratus 
Spongia  usta 
Stalagmit-is  cambogioides 


323, 


22. 


246 
493 
251 
365,  438 
487 
450,  461 
383 
ii.  369 
261 
266 


inuriatis  calcis 
sulphatis  cupri  composita  305 

siilphatis  zinci  368 

Spartium  scoparium  i.  385 

Spermaceti  49o 

Spigelia  Marilandica  503 

Spiritus  aetheris  nitrosi  i,  377,  i^.  214 

aetheris  209 

sulphurici  coinp.  211 
ammoniae  25 1 

aromaticus  253 

foetidus  ib. 

succinatus  254 

anisi  152 

armoraciae  compositus  153 

camplioratus  99 

eari  carui  151 

cinnamomi  ib. 

juniperi  compositus  152 

lavandulae  spicae  153 

composita  ib. 

meuthae  151 

mindereri  i.  397,  ii.  255 

myristicae  moschatae  151 

nitri  dulcis  i,  377,  214 

pimentae  151 


Page 

ii.  152 
154 
ib. 
99 
12 

i.  350,  504 
500,  ii.  370 
370 
i.  169 
173 
420 
420,  ii.  10 
i.  218,  444 
,  478 

ii.  244 
236  ' 


Stannum 
Stanni  pulvis 
Stramonium 
Strychnos  nux  vomica 
Styrax  benzoin 
officinale 
Subacetis  cupri 
Sub* boras  sodae  » 

Subcarbonas  ammoniae 
.  sodae 

potassae  ‘  218 

Succi  20 

spissati  22 

Succinum  i.  181 

Succus  cochleariaQ|Compositus  ii.  21 

spissatus  aconiti  napelli  23 

belladonae  24 

conii  maculati  25 

,  hyoscyami  nigri  ib. 

'  lactucae  virosae  26 

momordicae  ela- 
terii  27 

sambuci  -nigri  2  6 

Sulphas  aluminae  i.  277 

cxsiccatus  ii.  258 

cupri  i.  217,  319,  444 

ferri 

exsiccatus 


magnesiae 


1.  212,  ii.  310 
312 

i.  352 

potassae  i.  354.  ii.  229 

potassae  cum  sulphure  231 

sodae  i.  353,  ii.  242 

zinci  i.  216,  279,  319 

ii.  367 

Sulphur  i.  402 

'  praecipitatum  ii.  15 

sublimatum  lotum  14 

Sulphuretum  antimonii  praepa- 

ratura  i.  Sll,ii.  282 

praecipi¬ 
tatum  i.  315,  ii.  288 

hydrargyri  ni¬ 
grum  i.  209,  ii.  552 

rubrum  358 

^  potassae  233 

Supei'sulphas  potassae  ii.  23 1 

Supersulphas  aluminae  et  potas¬ 
sae  i.  277,  442 
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Supertartrls  potassae  i.  354, 

/I 

o 

477 

Tinctura  cavdamomi  composita 

ii.  120 

Swietenia  febrifuga 

249 

capsici 

120 

maliagoni 

250 

cascarillae 

121 

Syrupus  acidi  acetosi 

ii.  68 

castorei 

100 

allii 

79 

composita 

101 

althaeae  officinalis 

68 

catechu 

Hi 

amomi  zingiberis 

69 

cinchonae  composita 

121 

citri  aurantii 

70 

officinalis 

101 

citri  inedici 

ib. 

cinnamomi 

109 

colchici  autumnalis 

71 

composita 

102 

communis 

68 

colombae 

103 

croci 

77 

convolvuli  jalapae 

JOS 

dianthi  caryophylli 

71 

croci 

104 

mori 

77 

digitalis  purpureae 

ib. 

opii 

79 

ferri  acetatis 

319 

papaveris  somniferi 

72 

ammoniati 

317 

rhamni  calliartici 

74 

muriati 

313 

rhoeados 

78 

galbani 

125 

rosae  gallicae 

76 

gallarum 

ib. 

centifoliae 

75 

gentianae  composita 

105 

scillae  maritimae 

ib. 

guaiaci 

106 

sennae 

78 

ammoniata 

107 

simplex 

68 

hellebori  nigri 

108 

limonis  succi 

71 

humuli 

122 

,  toluiferi  balsami 

76 

hyoscyami  nigri 

108 

violae  odoratae 

ib. 

jalapae 

103 

zingiberis 

69 

japonica 

111 

T 

kino 

109 

Tamarindus  Indica  i. 

ta 

00 

474 

lauri  cinnamomi 

ib. 

Tanacetum  vulgare 

503 

meloes  vesicatorii 

110 

Tartar!  crystalH  354, 

374, 

477 

mimosae  catechu 

111 

Tartarus  emeticus  i.  316,  ii. 

297 

moschi 

125 

Tartarum  solubile  i.  355,  ii. 

232 

royrrhae 

111 

vitriolatura 

229 

opii 

112 

Tartris  antimonii  i.  316,  ii. 

297 

ammoniata 

114 

potassae  i.  355,  ii. 

232 

camphorata 

119 

et  sodae  i.  356,  ii. 

239 

quassiae 

126 

Terebinthina  Veneta  i. 

358, 

387 

rhei  palmati 

114 

Testae  praeparatae 

ii.  13 

et  aloes 

115 

Tinctura  aloes  aetherea 

96 

et  gentianae 

ib. 

socotorinae 

95 

composita 

123 

cum  myrrha 

96 

sacra 

85 

composita 

97 

saponis 

116 

amomi  repentis 

ib. 

cum  opio 

ib. 

angusturae 

125 

scillae 

123 

aristolochiae  serpentariae  98 

sennae 

117 

aromatica 

162 

serpentariae 

98 

assaefoetidae 

105 

thebaica 

112 

aurantii 

119 

Toluiferae  balsami 

118 

balsami  Tolutani 

118 

Valerianae 

124 

benzoin  composita 

98 

ammoniata 

ib. 

camphorae 

99 

veratri  albi 

118 

composita 

119 

zingiberis 

124 

cantliaridum 

110 

zinci  acetatis 

369 
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i.  419 
292 
485 
489 

ii.  401 

402 
ib. 

403 

nitratis  potassae  ib. 

Turpetlium  miuerale  349 

Tutia  praeparata  i.  216,  ii.  365 

U 

Ulmiis  campestris 
Unguentum  acetitis  plumbi 
acidi  nitrosi 


Tpluifera  5)aIsamuiB 
Tormentilla  erecta 
Tragacantha  gurami 
Triticum  hybernum 
Trcchisci  carbonatis  calcis  - 
glycyrrhizae 

cum  opip 

gummosi 


585 

416 

415 
409 
407 
418 
406 

416 
406 
420 


Unguentum  resinosum. 


Page 
ii.  406 
423 
421 
416 
4GS 
406 
409 
420 


Uva  ursa 


sabinae 
sambuci 
saturnirmm 
simplex 
spermatis  ceti 
subacetitis  cupri 
sulpliuris 
supernitratis  bydrar- 
gyri  414 

subnitratis  hydrargy- 

415 
418 
421 
i.  294 


aeruginis 
c^ntharidis 
calaminaris. 
cerae 
cerussae 
cetacei 

elemi  compositiim 
epispasticum  fortius  407 
mitius  408 

hellebori  albi  422 

liydrargyri  i.  201,  ii.  409 
praecipitati 
albi  422 

nitratis  414 

infusi  meloes  vesica- 
torii  408 

nitratis  liydrargyri  414 

oxidi  liydrargyri  cine- 
rei  412 

cxidi  hydrargyri  rub- 
ri  415 

oxidi  plumbi  albi  416 

oxidi  zinci  419 

oxidi  zinci  impuri  41 8 

picis  ib. 

piperis  nigri  423 

piilveris  meloes  vesi- 
catorii  407 

resinae  420 


ri 

tutiae 

veratri 

V 


Valeriana  officinalis 
Veratrum  album 
Vina 

Vinum  aloes  socotorinae 
amarum 
antiraoniale 
ferri 


i.  185 
431 

ii.  79 

85 

86 

i.  318,  ii.  302 
88,  518 


gentianae  compositum  86 

ipecacuanhae  87 

nicotiani  tabaci  ib. 

opii  ib, 

rhei  palmati  ib. 

tartritis  antimonii  i.  51 8,  ii.  S02 


veratri 

Vitriol um  album 

coeruleum 
viride 
Vitrum  antimonii 

antimonii  ceratum 


Zedoaria 
Zincum 
Zinci  carbonas 
oxidum 
sulphas 
acetas 
Zingiber 


ii.  89 
i.  217,  ii.  367 
i.  218,  ii.  444 
i.  212,  ii.  310 
ii  285 


284 


i.  262 
216,  280 

ii.  564 
565 
367 
369 

j.  263,  426 
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